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Ariosto’s Satires make ns know tlie man inttts et tn euta 
-to the very core. The Lyrics have a breadth and amphtnde 
of style that mark no common master of the poet’s ora . 
Yet neither the Satires nor the Lyrics reveal the author of 
the ‘ Furioso.’ The artist in Ariosto was great® than the 
man; and the ‘ Fnrioso,’ conceived and executed with no 
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reference to the poet’a personal experiencej enthroned him 
as the Orpheus of his age- The * Orlando Furioso * gave full 
and final expression to the cinque just as the ' Bivina 
Commedia ' uttered the last word of the middle ages- The 
two supreme Italian singers stood in the same relation to 
their several epochs* Dante immortalised medieval thoughts 
and aspirations at the moment when the^ were already losing 
their reali^ for the Italian people. Separated from him by a 
short interval of time, came Petrarch, who substituted the art 
of poetry for the prophetic inspiration; and while Petrarch 
was yet singing, Boecacero anticipated in his multifarious 
literature the age of the Eenaissanee. Then the evolution of 
Italian literature was interrupted by the classical revival; and 
when Ariosto appeared, it was his duty to close the epoch 
which Petrarch bad inaugurated and Boccaccio had deter¬ 
mined, by a poem investing Boccaccio's world, the sensuous 
world of the Eenaissance, with the refined artistic form of 
Petrarch. This he accomplished* But even while he was at 
work, Italy underwent those political and mental changes, 
in the wars of invasion, in the sack of Borne, in the siege of 
Florence, in the Spanish occupation, in the reconstruction 
of the Papacy beneath the pressure of Luther's schism, which 
ended the Benaissance and opened a new age with Tasso 
for its poet. Those, therefore, who would comprehend the 
spirit of Italy upon the point of transition from the middle 
ages, must study the ' Divine Comedy/ Those who would 
contemplate the genius of the Benaissance, consamraated and 
conscious of its aim, upon the very verge of transmutation 
and eventual ruin, must turn to the ‘ Orlando Furiosj/ It 
seems to be a law of intellectual development that the highest 
works of art can only be achieved when the forces which pro¬ 
duced them are already doomed and in the act of disappearance*' 

' Stadenti who caro to traco the thooghts and characters of this great 
poem to their sources, ahoold read Pio Rajna^a exhauativo essay, L§ 
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Italian critics have classified their narrative poems, of 
which the name is legion, into Romantic, Heroic, Burlesque, 
Heroic*comic, and Satiric*^ The romantic poet is one -who, 
having formed a purely imaginary world, deals with the 
figments of his fancy as though they were realities* His 
object is to astonish, fascinate, amuse and interest his readers* 
Nothing comes amiss to him, whether the nature of the 
material be comic or tragic, pathetic or satiric, miraculous 
or commonplace, impossible or natural, so long as it con¬ 
tributes grace and oharin to the picture of adventurous 
existence he desires to paint* His aim ia not instruction; 
nor does he seek to promote laughter* Putting all serious 
purposes aside, he creates a wonderland wherein the actions 
and passions of mankind shall be displayed, with truth to 
nature, under the strongly coloured light of the artistic 
phantasy. The burlesque post enters the same enchanted 
region; but he deliberately degrades it below the level of 
common life, parodies the fanciful extravagances of romance, 
and seeks to raise a laugh at the expense of its most delicate 
illusions. The heroic poet has nothing to do with pure 
romance and pleasurable fiction. He deals with the truths 
of history, resolving to embellish them by art, to extract 
lessons of utility, to magnify the virtues and the valour of 
the noblest men, and to infiame his audience with the fire of 
lofty aspiration. His object, unlike that of the romancer, is 
essentially serious. He is less anxious to produce a work of 
pure beauty than to raise a monument of ideal and moralised 

Fonti deW Orlando FuriosOf Firense, Sanaoai, 1676, The details of the 
Orlando are here iuyeBtipbied and referred with scleutifia patieoce to 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and other original. If anythiog, Signor 
Rajna may seem to have overstrained the point of critical eagacLtf. It 
is hardly probable that Ariosto, reader of few books as Virgtmo says be 
was, shoo id have drawn on stores ao mnitifarions of erudi tion. 

' Sea tJgo Fosoolci*s essay on the Namitiva and Eornantio Poema of 
Italy in the Quari^rly E^view for April 1619, 
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flublimitj. Tbe heroic-comio poet adopts the tone, style* 
conduct and machinery of the heroic manner; but he 
employs his art on some triYial or absurd subject* making 
his ridicule of baseness and pettiness the more pungent by 
the mock-gravity of his treatment* Unlike the burlesqui 
writer, he does not aim at mere scurrility. There is always 
method in his buffoonery* and a satiric purpose in his parody* 
The satirist strikes more directly; he either attacks manners, 
customs, institutions, and persons without disguise, or he 
does so imder a thin veil of parable* He differs from the 
heroic-eomic poet chiefly in this, that he does not array himself 
in the epical panoply* Within the range of Italian literature 
we find ready examples of these several styles, Boiardo and 
Ariosto are romantic poets* The * Morgante Maggiore 
is a romance with considerable elements of burlesque and 
satire mingled.* Tasso's ‘Oemsalemme Liberata' is a fair 
specimen of the heroic, and Tassoni’s * Secchia Eapita' of the 
heroic-comic species. The ‘ Kieciardetto * of Fortiguerri and 
Folengo^s ‘Oriandino' represent burlesque, whOe Casti's 
* Animali Parlanti ’ is a narrarive satire. 

It may seem at first sight strange that Ariosto should have 
preferred the romantic to the heroic style of poetry, and that 
the epic of the Italian Renaissance should be a pure play 
of the fancy. Yet this was no less natural to the man revealed 
in his Epistles, than to the spirit of his century as we have 
learned to know it* The passions and convictions that give 
force to patriotism, to religion, and to morality, were extinct 
in Italy; nor wa,s Ariosto an exception to the general temper 
of his age* Yet the heroic style demands some spiritual 
motive analogous to the enthusiasm for Rome which inspired 
Virgil, or to the faith that touched the lips of Milton with 
coals from the altar. An indolent and tranquil epicurean, 
indifferent to the world around him, desiring nothing better 
' Especially in Morgan te and Margutto. 
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than a life among his books, with leisnre for his loves and 
day-dreams, had not the fibre of a true heroic poet; and 
where in Italy could Ariosto have found a proper theme? 
Before he settled to the great work of his life, he began a 
poem in terza rivia on the glories of the House of Este. 
That was meant to be heroic; but the fragment which 
remains, proves bow frigid, how all unsuited to his genins 
and his tiroes, this insincere and literary epic would have 
been.* Italy offered elements of greatness only to a prophet 
or a satirist. She found her prophet in Michelangelo. But 
what remained for a poet Uke Ariosto, without Dante’s anger 
or Swift’s indignation, without the humour of Cervantes or 
the fire of Juvenal, without Tasso’s piety or Shakspere's 
England, yet equal as an artist to the greatest smgers whom 
the world has known ? The answer to this question is not far 
to seek. What really survived of noble and enthusiastic in 
the cinque cento was the sense of beauty, the adoration of 
form, the worship of art. The supreme artist of his age obeyed 
a right instinct when he undertook a work which required 
no sublime motive, and which left him free for the produc¬ 
tion of a masterpiece of beauty. In this sphere the defects of 
his nature were not felt, and he became the mouthpiece of 
his age in all that still remained of greatness to his country.^ 
In like manner we can explain to ourselves Ariosto’s 
choice of Boiardo’s unfinished theme. He was not a p<Mt 
with something irresistible to say, but an arrist seeking a fit 
theatre for the exercise of his omnipotent skill. He did not 
feel impeUed to create, but to embelliah. Boiardo had Mn- 
Btructed a vast hall in the style of the Eenaissanee, when 
it first usun«don Gothic; he had sketched a senes 
for the adornment of its walls and roof, and then had died, 
leaving his work incomplete. To enrich the remaining panels 
with piitnres conceived in the same spint, but executed m a 
I See tiL 
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freer and a grander manner, to adorn them with aU that the 
moat wealthy and fertile fancy cotdd conceive, and to bestow 
upon them perfect finish, was a task for which Aiioato was 
eminently suited. Nor did ha vary from the practice of the 
greatest masters in the other arts, who willingly lent their 
own genius to the continuation of designs begun by pre* 
decessora. Few craftsmen of the Benaissance thought as 
much of the purpose of their work or of its main motive as 
of execution in detail and richness of efiect. They lacked 
the classic sense of unity, the medieval sincerity and spon¬ 
taneity of inspiration. Therefore Ariosto was contented to 
receive from Boiardo a theme he could embroider and make 
beautiful, with full employment of his rare inventive gifts 
upon a multitude of episodical invention a. It is vam to regret 
that a poet of his calibre should not have bent Ms faculties to 
the task of a truly original epic—to the re-awakening of 
prostrate Italy, to the scourging of her feebleness and folly, or 
even to the celebration of her former glories. Had he done 
either of these things, his poem would not have been so truly 
national, and we should have lacked the final product of a 
most brilliant though defective period of civilisation. 

Ariosto’s own temperament and the conditions of his age 
alike condemned him to the completion of a romance longer 
than the * Iliad * and the ' Odyssey ’ together, which has for 
its sole serious aim, if serious aim it has of any sort, the 
glorification of an obscure f am ily, and which, while it abounds 
in pathos, wisdom, wit, and poetry of dazzling hriiliance, may 
at the same time be accused of levity, adulation, and licentious¬ 
ness. To arraign Ariosto for these faults is tantamount to 
arraigning his whole century and nation. The greatest 
artist of the sixteenth century found no task worthier of 
his genius than to fiatter the House of Este with false pedi¬ 
grees and fulsome praises. He had no faith that could 
prevent him from laughing at all things human and divine, 
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not, indeed, with the Titanic play of Aiiatophanea, whose 
merriment is bat the obverse of profound seriousness, but 
with the indulgent nonchalance of an epicurean. No senti¬ 
ment of sublimity raised him above the grosser atmosphere 
in which love is tainted with lust, luxarioue images are 
sought for their own sake, and passion dwindles in the 
languor of voluptuousness. The decay of liberty, the re¬ 
laxation of morals and the corruption of the Church had 
brought the Italians to tins point, that their representative 
Benaissance poem is stained with dattery, contaminated 
with licentiousness, enfeebled with levity. Poetic beauty 
of the highest order it cannot claim. That implies more 
earnestness of purpose and an ideal of sublbnet parity. 
Still, though the ‘Furioso’ misses the supreme beauty of 
the ‘Iliad,’ the ‘Antigone’ and the ‘Paradise Lost,’ it 
has in superfluity that secondary beauty which expressed 
itself less perfectly in Italian painting. In one respect it 
stands almost alone. The form reveals no inequalities or 
flaws. This artist's hand has never for a moment lost its 
canning; this Homer never nods. 

Pnlci approached the romance of Charlemagne fmm^ a 
bourgeois point of view. He felt no sincere sympathy with 
the knightly or the religious sentiment of his onginals. 
Boiardo treated similar material in a chivalrous spirit. The 
novelty of his poem consisted in the fusion of the Carolingian 
and Arthurian Cycles; for while he handled an episode of 
the former group, he felt sincere admiration for errant 
knighthood as figured in the tales of Lancelot and Tristram. 
Throughout the ‘Orlando Innamorato’ we trace the vivid 
influence of feudal ideals. Ariosto differed in his attitude 
from both of his predecessors. The irony that gives a special 
quality to his romance, is equally removed from the humour 
of Poloi and the frank enthusiasm of Boiardo. Ariosto was 
neither the citizen of a free burgh playing with the legends of 
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a bygone age, nor yet the highborn noble in whose eyes the 
adventures of Orlando and his comrades formed a picture of 
existence as it ought to be. He was a courtier and a man 
of letters, and his poem is a masterpiece of courtly and lite¬ 
rary art. Boiardo never flattered the princes of the House 
of Este, Ariosto tooli every occasion to interweave their 
panegyric with his verse- For Boiardo the days of chivalry 
were a glorious irrecoverable golden age. Anosto contem¬ 
plated this mythical past less with the regret of a man who 
had fallen upon worse days, than with the satisfaction of an 
artist who perceives the rare opportumties for poetic handling 
it adorded. He does not really believe in chivalry; where 
Boiardo is in eamestj Ariosto jests. It is not that, like 
Cervantes, he sought to satirise the absurdities of romance, 
or that he set himself, like Folengo, to burlesque the poems 
of his predecessors ; hut hig philosophy inclined him to watch 
the doings of humanity with a genial half-smlle, an all- 
pervasive irony that had no sting in it. A poet who stands 
thus aside and contemplates the comedy of the world with 
the dry light of a kindly and indulgent intellect, could not 
treat the tales of Paladins and giants seriously. He uses 
them as the machinery of a great work on human life, 
painting mankind, not as he thinks it ought to be, but as he 
finds it. This treatment of romance from the standpoint of 
good sense and quiet humour produces an apparent discrepancy 
between his practical knowledge of the world and his fanciful 
extravagance. In the artistic harmony effected by Ariosto 
between these opposite elements lies the secret of his irony. 
His worldly wisdom has the solidity of prose and embraces 
every drcmnstance of life. The creatures of his imagination 
belong to foiryland and exceed the wildest dreams in wayward¬ 
ness. He smiles to see them play their pranks; yet he never 
loses sight of reality, and moves his puppets by impulses and 
passions worthy of real men and women. Having granted 
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the romantic elements of wonder and exaggeration for a basis, 
we find the anperstructure to benataral. Never was sagacity 
of insight combined more perfectly with exuberance of fancy 
and a joy one Lightheartedness than in this poemi N o where else 
have sound lessons in worldly wisdom been conveyed npon a 
stage of so much palpable impossibility. 

We may here ask what is the main subject of the 
‘Orlando Fnrioso,’ The poem hm three chief sources of 
interest—the siege of Paris and the final rout of the Saracen 
army, the insanity of Orlando, and the loves of Buggiero 
and Bradamante. The first servos merely aa a groundwork 
for embroidery, a background for relieving more attractive 
incidents. Orlando's madness, though it gives its name to 
the romance, is subordinate to the principal action* It forms 
a proper development of the situation in the * Orlando 
Innamorato j * and Ariosto intends it to be important, because 
he frequently laments that the Paladin's absence from the field 
injured the cause of Christendom. But Charlemagne, by help 
of Rinaldo, Bradamante, and Marfisa, conquers without 
Orlando's aid. Thus the hero's insanity is only operative in 
neutralising an infiuence that was not needed; and when he re¬ 
gains his wits, he performs no critical prodigies of valour* Find¬ 
ing the Saracens expelled from France, and Charlemagne at 
peace, Orlando fights a duel with a crownless king upon a 
desert island more for show than for real service* Far 
different is the remaining motive of the poem. If the 
•Furioso' can be said to have constructive unity, the central 
subject is the love Emd marriage of Euggiero, Anosto found 
this solution of the plot foreshadowed in the ' Innamorato/ 
The pomp and ceremony with which the fourth book opens, 
the value attached to the co-operation of Ruggiero in the war 
with Charlemagne, and the romantic beginning of his love for 
Bradamante, make it clear that Boiardo would have crowned 
his poem, as Ariosto has done, with the union of the ancestors 
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of Casa d* Este^ Flattery^ moreover, wa^ Ariosto's serious 
purpose* OoBsequenfcly, the love of Buggiero and Bradamante, 
whose protraeted disappointments furnished the oeCEtsion for 
renewed prophecies and promises of future glory for their 
descendants, formed the artistic centre of his romance* The 
growing importance of all that concerns this pair of characters, 
the aeonmulstion of difSonlties which interfere with their 
union, and Ihe final honour reserved for Buggiero of killing 
the dreadful '.todomonte in single combat, are so disposed and 
graduated as to make the marriage of the august couple the 
right and natural climax to one complete epic of some 80,000 
lines. The fascinations of Angelica, the achievements of 
Orlando and Rinaldo, the barbaric chivalry of Eodomonte and 
Marfisa, even the shock of Christian and Pagan armies, sink 
into insignificance before the interest that environs Bradamante 
toward the poem's ending. Victorious art was needed for the 
achievement of this success. Like a pyramid, upon the top of 
which a sculptor places a gilded statue, up grows this volumin¬ 
ous romance, covering acres of the plain at first, but narrowing 
to a poiut whereon the poet sets his heroes of the House 
of Este** 

* Ariosto's method of iniroduoing H&tieij is simple. He makes 
Merlio utter predictions from his tomb* Melissa prophesy to Bradamattt© 
and Atlanta to Euggiero; or he displays magio fresooes, statues* end 
embroideries, where the future splendours of the He to family are figured; 
or, agam, in the esordJa of his cantos he directly addreeaes his patrons. 
Omitting lesser passages, we may reckon fifteen principal panegyrics of 
the Este house: canto ui. 16 to end, the fabulous pedigree; vitL 62, 63, 
praise of Ippolito ; xiii. 57 and on, praises of the women of the family; 
xiv. beginning, the battle of Eavenua and Alfonso; xv. 2, 29, Alfouso'a 
defeat of the Venetians; xviit. 1, 2, Alfonao^s jnstiec ; xxxv. 4-^9, prophecy 
of Ippolito ; xxxTi. 19, Ippolito and the Venetians; xJ. 1-^, defeat of the 
Venetians again ; xli. 1^*.. general adulation; xli. 62-67,pedigree again; 
xMi. 3. Alfoneo wounded ; ilii. 83-92, women of tb© fanuly again ; iliii 
64 62* praises of Ferrara; xlvii. 85-97, life of Ippolito. The most ex¬ 
travagant flatteries are lavished opon Ippolito and Locreaia Borgia, 
Whan wo remember who and what these Este prinues were—how brutal 
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Thongh the marriage of Bnggiero and Bradamante forma 
the conaummation of the ‘Furioso/ it would show want of 
sympathy with Ariosto's intention to imagine that he wrote 
his poem for this incident alone* The opening lines of the 
first canto are explicit: 

Le donne, i cavolier, V arme, gU amori, 

Le cortesie, V aadaci imprese io canto 
Cha furo al tempo ohe passaro i Mori 
D* Africa 0 mare, e in Francia nocq^uar tanto* » • ■ 

'The ladies, the knights, the feats of armsj the loves, the 
courtesies, the bold adventures are my theme*’ In one word, 
his purpose was to paint the world of chivalry. Agr am ante's 
expedition into France gives him the time; Orlando's madness 
is an episode; Ruggiero's marriage forms a fitting climax. 
But his true subject-matter is chivalry—the dream-world of 
love, honour, magic, marvel, courtesy, adventure, that afforded 
to hie fancy scope for its most brilliant imaginings* In 
Ariosto’s age chivalry was a thing of the past, even among the 
nations of the North. It is true that Francis I. was kneeling 
on the battlefield before Bayard to receive the hononr of 
knighthood in the names of Oliver and Roland. It is true 
that Henry VIII. was challenging his Most Christian cousin 
to a kingly settlement of their disputed claims in a pitched 
field. But the spirit of the times was not in these picturesque 
incidents* Charles Y., who incarnated modem diplomacy, 
dynastic despotism, and autocratic statecraft, was deciding the 
destinies of Europe. Gunpowder had already revolutionised 
the art of fendal war.^ The order of the Golden Fleece, 
monarchical and pompous, had eclipsed the orders of the 

in his omelty Alfonso, how ooarsa and ealfiah and Bonsnal Ippolito* how 
doubtful in her lifa LucreKia—we cannot bnt feel these panegyrica to be 
siokening in their impudence. 

1 See the ending o| the ninth and the hegtnning of the elefenth 
cantos oi the Furios<k 
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Temple and S* John. Whai: remained of chivalrj formed a 
splendid adjunct to Court - equipage; and the kiiigh£*erraiit, if 
he ever existed, was merged in the modem gentlemaOi. Far 
less of real vitality had chivalry among the cities of the South, 
in the land of Popes like Sixtus, adventurers like Cesare 
Borgia, princes like Lodovico Sforza, commercial aristocracies 
like the Bepublic of S, Mark* A certain ideal of life, summed 
up in the word cortedat existed in Italy ; where numerous 
petty Courts had become the school of refined sentiment and 
manners. But this was not what we mean by chivalry, and 
even this was daily fitlsified by the cynicism and corruption of 
the princes and their servants.^ Castiglione's ' Cortegiano,* 
the handbook of that new ideal, must be read by the light of 
the Boman diaries and Machiavelli’s speculative essays* The 
Eenaissance was rapidly destroying the feudal fabric of ideas 
throughout Europe. Those ideas were always weak in Italy, 
and it was iu Italy that the modem ^jjj^nect first attained 
to self-consciousness. Therefore the magic and marvels of 
romance, the restless movement of knight-errantly, the love 
of peril and adventure for their own sake, the iusane appetite 
for combat, the unpractical virtues no less than the capricious 
wilfulness of Paladins and Saracens, presented to the age and 
race of men like Guicciardini nothing but a mad unprofitable 
medley- D&ve aveie trovato^ messer Lodovico^ ianU minchio- 
nerie f was no unpardonable question for a Cardinal to 
make, when he opened the * Purioso ' in the pontificate of 
Clement VIL Of all this Ariosto was doubtless well aware. 
Yet he recognised in the ‘ Orlando' a fit framework for the 
exercise of his unrivalled painter's power. He knew that the 

^ What Aiiosto tboQght about o<>ntfimporary Italy may be gathered 
from IheBe lam (xril, 76) : 

0 d' ogBi vi^io fetida aenitna, 

Dormi, Italia imbriaea, e non ti pe^a 

Ch^ ora dt qneata ge tite, ora di quell a, 

Che giA gerva ti fa, flei fatta ancelta f 
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magic world be had evoked was but a plaything of the fancy* 
a glittering bubble blown by the imagination. This did not 
suggest an afterthought of hesitation or regret: for be could 
make the plaything beautiful. The serious problem of his 
life was to construct a miracle of art, organically complete, 
harmonious os a whole and lovely in the slightest details. 
Yet he never forgot that chivalry was a dream; and thus there 
is an airy unsubstantiahty in his romantic world. His 
characters, though they ore so much closer to ns in time and 
sympathy, lack the real humanity of Achilles in the ‘Iliad' 
or of Penelope in the * Odyssey.' They do not live for us, 
because they were not living for the poet, but painted with 
perfection from an image in his bram. He stood aloof fitom 
the work of his own hands, and turned it round for bis recrea¬ 
tion, viewing it with a smile of conscious and delighted irony. 
Nowhere did he suffer himself to be immersed in his own 
visionary universe. That wonderland of love and laughter, 
magic and adventure, which so amused his fanqr that once 
he walked from Carpi to Ferrara in slippers dreaming of it, 
was to no more solid than the shapes of clouds we form, 
no more durable than the rime that melts before the sun to 
nothing. The smile with which he contemplates this fleeting 
image, is both tender and ironical. Sarcasm and pathos 
mingle on his lips and in his eyes; for while he knows it to 
be but a vision, he has used it as the form of all his thought 
and feeling, making of this dream a mirror for the world in 
which his days were spent. 

Notwithstanding the difiiculty of precisely ascertaining 
the main subject of the ‘ Orlando Furioso,' the unity of the 
poem is close, subtle, serried. But it is the unity of a vast 
piece of tapestry rather than of architecture. There is nothing 
massive in its structure, no simple and yet colossal design like 
that which forme the strength of the ‘ Iliad ’ or the ‘Divine 
Comedy.’ The delicacy of its connecting links, and the 
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perpetual eliifting of ita scene, distinguiah it as a romEmtio 
poem from tbe true epio. The threads by which the scheme 
is held together, are slight as gossamer; the principal figures 
are confounded with a multitude of subordinate characters; 
the inter eat is divided between a suceeasion of episodical narra- 
tivea. At no point are we aroused by the shock of a aupreme 
Bsnsation, such as that which the death of Patroclus in the 
*Iliad' communicates. The rage of Eodomonte inside the 
walls of Paris has been cited as an instance of heroic grandeur. 
But the effect is exaggerated, Ariosto is too much amused 
with the extravagant situation for the blustering of his Pagan 
to arouse either terror or surprise. When we compare this 
episode with the appearance of Achilles in the trench, the 
elaborate similes and prolonged description of the Italian poet 
are as nothing side by aide with the terrific shout of the 
Greek hero stung at last into activity. And what is true of 
Bodomonte may be said of all the studied situations in the 
'Furioso.' Ariosto pushes every motive to the verge of the 
burlesque, heightening the passion of love till it becomes 
insanity, and the sense of honour tiO it passes over into 
whimsicalpunctilionsnesg, and the marvellous until the utmost 
bounds of credibility are passed- This is not done without 
profound artistic purpose. The finest comic effects in the 
poem are due to such exaggerations of the motives; and the 
ironic laughter of the poet is heard at moments when, if he 
pr^erved his gravity, we should accuse him of unpardon¬ 
able childishness. Our chief difficulty in appreciating the 
^ Furioso' is to take the author's point of view, to comprehend 
the expenditure of so much genius and wisdom upon paradoxes, 
and to sympathise with the spirit of a masterpiece which, 
while it verges on the burlesque, is never meant to pass the 
limit. 

In putting this dream-world of his phantasy upon the 
canvas, Ariosto showed the power of an accompiiBhed paintert 
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Thia is tba secret of the ' Fimaso^s * greatneaa. This makea 
it in a deep sense the representative poem of the Italian 
Renaissance. All the affinities of its style are with the ruling 
art of Italy, rather than with sculpture or with architecture ; 
and the poet is leas a singer uttering hia aoul forth to the 
world in song, than an artist painting a multitude of images 
with words instead of colours. Hia power of delineation 
never fails fcdm. Through the lucid medinm of exqnisitely 
chosen language we see the object as clearly as he saw it* 
We scarcely seem to see it with his eyes so much as with our 
own, for the poet stands aloof from bis handiwork and is a 
spectator of his pictures like ourselves. So authentic Is the 
vision that, while be is obliged by his subject to treat tbe same 
situations—in duels, battles, storms, love-passages—he never 
repeats himself. A fresh image has passed across the camera 
obscura of his brain, and baa been copied in its salient features. 
For the whole of this pictured world is in movement, and the 
master has the art to seize those details which convey the 
very truth of life and motion. We sit in a dim theatre of 
thought, and watch the motley crowd of his fantastic person* 
ages glide across the stage* They group themselves for a 
moment ere they flit away; and then the scene is shifted, 
and a new procession enters; fresh tablmv^ vivants are 
arranged, and when we have enjoyed their melodies of form 
and colour, the spell is once more broken and new actors enter. 
The stage is never empty; scene melts into scene without 
breathing-space or interruption; but lest the show should 
weai7 by its eontinuity, the curtain is let down upon each 
canto's closing, and the wizard who evokes these phantoms 
for our pleasure, stands before it for a moment and discoiirsea 
wit and wisdom to his audience. 

It is this albembraoiiig universally illuminating faculty of 
vision that justices Galileo's epithet of the Divine for Ariosto, 
This renders hia title of the Italian Homer intelhgible* But 
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we most remember that these higb-souDding oomplimeots are 
paid him by a nation in whose genius the art of painting holds 
the highest rankj and it may well happen that critics less 
finely sensitive to pictorial delineation shall contest them both. 
As in Italian painting, so in Ariosto's poetry, deep thought 
and poignant passion are not suHered to intermpt the calm 
unfolding of a world where plastic beauty reigns supreme. 
No thrilling cry from the heart of humanity is heard; no 
dreadful insight into mortal woe disturbs the rhythmic dance. 
Tragedy is drowned and swallowed in a sea of images ; and if 
the deeper chords of pathos are touched here and there, they 
are so finely modulated and blent with the pervading melody 
that a harsh note never jars upon our ears. A nation in 
whom the dramatic instinct is paramotmti an audience attuned 
to ' Hamlet' or ‘ King Lear,’ will feel that something essential 
to the highest poetry has been omitted. The same imperious 
pictorial faculty compels Ariosto to describe what more 
dramatic poets are contented to suggest. Where Dante 
conveys an image in one pregnant line, he employs an 
octave for the exhibition of a finished picture.^ Thus our 
attention is withdrawn from the main object to a multitude of 
minor illustrations, each of which is offered to us with the 
same lucidity. The dEedal labyrinth of exquisitely modelled 
forma begins to cloy, and in our tired ingratitude we wish the 
artist had left something to our own imagination. It is too 
much to he forced to contemplate a countless number of 
highly-wrought compositions. We long for something half- 
seen, indicated, shyly revealed by hghtning ffashes, and 
withdrawn before it has been fully shown. When Lessing in 

* Those who are curious may compare the three lines in which Dante 
likens Piero delle Tigne's voice ksuiog from hla tree of torment to the 
hissing of sap in a green log npon the tre {Inf. xiil. 40) with the eight 
lioes Qsed by Ariosto to expand the same simile (Orf. Fur. id. 27) ^ or, 
again, Banters picture of the sick woman on her bed of fever vi 

149) with Ariosto^s copy (DrL Fur. xXTriii, 90). 
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•Laocoon * censored the famons portrait of Alcina, this was, 
in part at least, the troth of his oomplaint. She wearies o' 
by the minuteness of the touches that present her to our gaze, 
and the elaboration of each detail prevents us from forming a 
complete conception of her beauty. But the Italians of the 
sixteenth centuryj, accustomed to painted forms in fresco and 
in oils, and educated in the descriptive traditions of Boccaccio’s 
school, would not have recognised the soundness of this 
criticism. For them each studied phrase of Ariosto was the 
index to an image, summoned by memory from the works of 
their own masters, or from life. His method of delineation 
was tmalogous to that of figuratiye art. In a word, the defect 
pointed out by the German critic is the defect of Ariosto’s 
greatest quality, the ^uaKty belonging to an age and race in 
which painting was supreme. 

Closely allied to this pictorial method in the representation 
of all objects to our mental vision, was Ariosto’s rhetorical 
amplification. He rarely allows a situation to be briefiy 
indicated or a senthnent to be divined. The emotions of his 
characters are analysed at length; and their utterances, even 
at the fever-heat of passion, are expanded with a dazzling 
wealth of illustration. Many of the episodes in the ‘ Furioso ' 
are eminently dramatic, and the impression left upon the 
memory is forcible enough. But they are not wrought out 
as a dramatist would handle them. The persons do not act 
before us, or express themselves by direct speech. The artist 
has seen them in motion, has understood what they are 
feeling; and by Lis manner of describing them he makes us 
see them also. But it is always a picture, always an image, 
that presents itself. Soul rarely speaks to soul without the 
intervention of interpretative art. This does not prevent 
Ariosto from being a master of the story-teller’s craft. No 
poet of any nation knew better what to say and what to leave 
unsaid in managing a fable. The facility of his narration if 
V o 
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perfect; and though the incidents of his tales are extremely 
complicated, there is no con fusion < Each story is as limpid 
as each picture he invents* Nor, again, is there any languor 
in his poem* Iiis extraordinary swiftness can only be com¬ 
pared to the rush of a shining river, flowing so smoothly that 
we have to meastire its speed by objects on the surface. The 
^Fniioso/ in spite of its accumulated images, in spite of its 
elaborated rhetoric, is in rapid onward movement from the 
first line to the last* It has an elasticity which is lacking to 
the monumental architecture of the * Divine Comedy*" It is 
free from the afntionary digressions that impede a student of 
‘ Paradise Lost*’ 

The fairy-liie fitntastio structure of the ‘ Furioso" has a 
groundwork of philosophical solidity* Externally a child's 
story-book, it is intemally a mine of deep world-wisdom, the 
product of a sane and vigorous intellect. Not that we have 
any right to seek for allegory in the substance of the poem. 
When Spenser fencied that Ariosto had ‘ ensampled a good 
govemonr and vertuous man' in Orlando—in the Orlando 
who went mad, neglected bis liege-lord, and exposed Christen¬ 
dom to peril for AngeHca'a fair face—he was clearly on the 
wrong tack. For a man of Ariosto’s temperament, in an age 
of violent contrast between moral corruption and mental 
activity, it was enough to observe human nature without 
creating ideals. His knowledge of the actions, motives, 
passions and characters of men is concrete j and his readings 
in the lessons of humanity are literal. The excellence of his 
delineation consists precisely in the nicety of nuanceSt the 
blending of vice and virtue, the correct analysis of motives. 
He paints men and women as he finds them, not without the 
irony of one who stands aloof from life and takes malicious 
pleasure in pointing out its misery and weakness. If I wished 
to indicate a single passage that displays this knowledge of 
the heart, I should not select the too transparenfe allegory of 
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Logistilla*—though even here th© contrast between Aldna's 
seductive charms and the permanent beauty of her sister is 
wrought with a magniacence of detail worthy of Spenser* I 
would rather point to the reflections which conclude the tale 
of Marganorre and his wicked sons.® In lucid exposition of 
fact lay the strength of Ariosto; and here it may be said that 
he proved his affinity to the profoundest spirits of his age 
in Italy—to Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the founders of 
analytical science for modem Europe. This intimate study 
of the laws which govern human action when it seems most 
wayward, is displayed in Grifone’s subjection to the faithless 
Orrigillo, in the conflict of passions which agitate the heroes 
of Agramanto’s camp, in the agony of Orlando when he finds 
Medoro'a name coupled with Angelica's, in Bradamante*s 
|ealousy, in the conflict of courtesy between Leone and 
Ruggiero, in the delusive visions of Afclante'g castle, in the 
pride of Rodomonte, and in the comic termination of Angelica's 
coquetries. The difference between Ariosto and Machiavelli 
is, that while the latter seems to have dissected human 
nature with a scalpel, the former has gained this wisdom 
by sympathy. The on© exhibits his anatomical prepara¬ 
tions with grim scientific gravity; the other makes hia 
puppets move before us, and smiles sarcastically at their 
antics. 

Sometimes he condenses his philosophy of life in short 
essays that form the prefaces to cantos, introducing us as 
through a shapely vestibule into the enchmited palace of his 
narrative. Among these the finest are the exordia on Love 
and Honour, on Jealousy, on Loyalty, on Avarice, on the 
fickleness of Fortune, on Hypocriey in Courts, and on the 
pains of Love.® The merit of these discourses does not consist 
in their profundity so much as in their truth. They have- 

■ Canto I. 52 st seq^ * Cant© xxxvil 104 et $£qm 

• Cantos atiXTuL ixii. iii. riiii. ilv. iliT. iri. 
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been deeply felt, and are of uBiveraal applicability. What all 
men have experienced, what every age and race of men have 
known, the supreme poet expresses with his transparent style, 
his tender and caressing melody of phrase, Ins graceful blend- 
ing of sympathy and satire. Tasso in the preface to ' Rinaldo ’ 
rebukes Ariosto for the introduction of these digressions. He 
says they are below the dignity of the heroic manner, and 
that a true poet should be able by example and the action of 
his characters to point the moral without disquisition. This 
may be true. Yet Ariosto was writing a romance, and we 
welcome these personal utterances as a relief from the per¬ 
petual movement of his figures. In like manner we should 
be loth to lose the lyrical intex-breathings of Euripidean 
chorusses, or Portia’s descant upon mercy, or Fielding’s in¬ 
terpolated refieetiona, aH of which are halting places for the 
mind to rest on in the rapid course of dramatic or narrative 
evolution. Still it is not in these detached passages that 
Ariosto shows his greatest wealth of observation. The 
NovelU^ scattered with a lavish hand through all hia cantos, 
combine the same sagacity with energy of action and pic* 
torial effect. Whatever men are wont to do, feel, hope for, 
fear—what moves thdr wrath—what yields them pleasure, 
or inflicts upon them pain—that is the material of Ariosto’s 
tales. He does not use this matter either as a satirist or a 
moralist, aa a tragic poet to effect a purification of the passions, 
or, again, as a didactic poet to inculcate lessons. Like 
Plautus, he seems to say: ‘ WTintever be the hues of life, my 
words shall paint them,’ Following the course of events 
without comment, his page reflects the masque of human joys 
and griefs which is played out before him. In the tale of 
Polinesso and Ginevra all the elements of pathos that can be 
extracted from the love of women and the treachery of men, 
are accumulated. The desertion of Olimpia by Bireno, after 
the sacrifices she has made for him, invests the myth of 
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Ariadne with a wild romantic charm. Isabella's devotion to 
Zerbino tlirougli captivity and danger; the Mendsbip of 
Cloridano for the beautiful Medoro, and their piety toward 
Dardinello’s corpse; Angelica's doting on Medoro, and the 
idyll of their happiness among the shepherd folk; the death 
of Brandimarte, and Fiordeligi's agony of grief; Fiordespina's 
vain love for Bradamante, and her consolation in the arms of 
Ricciardetto; the wild legend of the Amazons, who stiffered 
no mala etxanger to approach their dty; Korandino's loyalty 
to Lucina in the cave of Oreo; Lidia's cruel treatment of 
Alceste; the arts whereby Tanacro and Olindo, sons of 
Marganorre, work their wicked win in love; Gahrina's 
treachery toward husband and paramour; Giocondo’s adven¬ 
tures with the king Astolfo; the rose by which Argia justifies 
her infidelity to Anselmo ; the sublime courtesies of Leone ; 
the artful machinations of Melissa—these are the rubrics of 
tales and situations, so varied, so fertile in resource, that a 
himdred comedies and tragedies might be wrought from them. 
Ariosto, in his conduct of these stories, attempts no poetical 
Justice. Virtue in distress, vice triumphant, one passion 
expelling another, nobler motives conquered by baser, loyalty 
undermined by avarice, feminine frailty made strong to suffer 
by the force of love; so runs the world, and bo the poet 
paints it. 

New and old, false and real, he mixes all together, and by 
the alchemy of his imagination makes the fusion true. The 
classics and the Italian poets, writers of history and romance, 
geographers and chroniclers, have been laid under contribu¬ 
tion, But though the poem is composed of imitations, it is 
invepriably original, because Anosto has seen and felt what¬ 
ever he described. Angelica on the horse going out to sea 
recalls Europa. The battle with the Ore is borrowed from 
the tale of Perseus, Astolfo in the myrUe grove comes 
straight from Virgil. Cloridano and Medoro are Nisua and 
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Emyalus in modem dress. The shield of Atlante suggests 
Medusa’s head. Pegasus was the parent of the Hippogriff, 
and Polyphemus of Orco- Eodomonte rages like Mezentius 
and dies like Turnug, Grifone on the bridge ia a Eenaisaance 
study from Horatiua Coeles. Senapo repeats the myth of 
Phineus and the Harpies. Yet throughout these plagiarisms 
Ariosto remains himself. He has assimilated his originals 
to his own genius, and has giyen every incident new life by 
the vividness of his humanity. If it were needful to cite an 
instance of his playful^ practical, ironic treatment of old 
material, we might point to Lucinda’s feminine delicacy in 
the cave of Oreo. She refuses to smear herself with the 
old goat’s fat, and fails to escape with Korandino and his 
comrades from the hands of this new Polyphemus. So 
comprehensive is the poet’s fancy that it embraces the classic 
no less than the medieval past. Both are blent in a third 
substance which takes life from his own experience and 
obseiration. In this respect the art of Ariosto corresponds 
to Eaphael’s—to the Stanza of the Segnatum or the 
Antinous-Jonah of the Chigi Chapel. It is the first emanci¬ 
pation of the modem spirit in a work of cathoHc beauty, 
preluding to the final emancipation of the reason in the sphere 
of criticism, thought, and science. 

The quality which gives salt and savour to Ariosto’s 
philosophy of life is irony, sometimes bordering on satire, 
sometimes running over into drollery and humour. Irony is 
implicit in the very substance of the * Furioso.’ The choice 
ot 8k mad Orlando for hero reveals the poet’s intention; and 
the recovery of his lost wits from the moon parodies the 
medieval doctrine that only in the other world shall we find 
our true selves. The fate of Angelica, again, is supremely 
ironicaL Alter fiouting kings and Paladins, the noblest 
knights of the whole world, her lovers, she dotes upon a 
handsome country-lad and mames him in a shepherd’s hut 
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Medoro plucks the rose for which both Christendom and 
Pajrumry bad fought in furious rwalxy; and wayward Love 
requites their insults with a by*blow from his dart, Such» 
smiles the poet, is the end of pride, ambition, passion, 
and the coquetries that placed the kingdoms of the East 
and West in peril, Angelica is the embodiment of mortal 
frailty. The vanity of human wishes, the vicissitudes which 
blind desire prepares for haughtiest souls, the paradoses 
held in store by destiny, are symbolised and imaged in 
her fate, 

Astolfo's journey to the moon, related in the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-fifth cantos, presents the Ariostean irony with all 
its gradations of satire, parody, and comio humour. This 
Duke of England m the Italian romances played the part 
of an adventurous vainglorious cavalier, eminent for courtesy 
and courage, who carried the wandering impulse of knight* 
errantry to the extreme verge of the ridiculous. We find 
him, at the opening of the thirty-fourth canto, m possession 
of Atlanta's Hippogriff and Logistilla's marveHous horn. 
Mounting his winged horse, he flies through space, visits the 
sources of the Nile, and traverses the realm of Ethiopia, There 
he delivers King Senapo from a brood of Harpies, whom he 
pursues to the mouth of a cavern whence issues dense smoke. 
This is the entrance into Hell: 

Ij’ oreccMe attente aUo spiraglio tenne, 

E r aria n© sentl percossa e rotta 
Da pianii e d' urli, e da laiuent-o etemo; 

Segno evidente quivi esser lo 'nlemo. 

The Paladin's curiosity is roused, and he determines to 

advance , ^ebbo temer, dicea, s' io v* entro ? 

Chh mi poaao aiutar eempre col coruo, 

Far6 faggir Plutone e Satanasso, 

E *1 can tarifauco leveri dal pasBO^ 
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This light-hearted reiianee m a perfectly practical epiiit 
upon hia magic horn ie wholly m keeping with Ariosto's 
genius- The terrible eituation, the good sense of the 
adventurer^ and the enchantment which protects him are 
so combined as to be prosaically natural* Astolfo gropes 
his way into the cavern, and is immediately suffocated by 
dense smoke. In the midst of it, above hia head, he sees 
a body hanging and swinging to and fro like a corpse on 
a gibbet. He cuts at this object with his sword, and 
wakes the melancholy voice of Lidia, who teLLs him that 
in the smoke are punished obdurate and Mthless lovers. 
The tale of her falseness to Aleeste is very beautiful, 
and shows great knowledge of the heart- But it leads 
to nothing in the action of the poem, and Astolfo goes out 
of Hell as he came in—except that the smoke has befouled 
both face and armour, and he has to scrub himself in a 
fountain before he can get clean again. Meanwhile Ariosto 
has parodied the opening of Dante’s 'Inferno* with its 
Bublime: 

Mi miee dentro alle segrtte cose* 

Lidia is the inversion of Francesca; for her sin was, not 
compliance with the impulses of nature, but unkindness to 
her lover. This travesty is wrought with no deliberate 
purpose, but by a mere caprice of fancy, to entertain his 
audience with a novel while he flouts the faiths and fears of a 
more earnest age. For Ariosto, the child of the Benaissance, 
there remained nothing to affirm or to deny about the future 
of the soul. The Inferno of the middle ages bad become 
a plaything of romance. Astolfo now pursues his journey, 
looks in on Pres ter John, and sc ales the mountam of the 
Earthly Paradise. There he finds a palace wrought of precious 
stones, and in the vestibule an ancient man with venerable 
beard and snowy hair. This is no other thfin 8. John the 
Evangelist, who hastens to feed the knight’s horse with good 
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eoru, and s5ts before him a table spread with fruits which 
make the sin of Adam seem e:stousabla: 

Con aecoghonza grata H caTaliero 
Fu dai eanti ahoggiato in una stanza: 

Fu prowisto in un* altra al sno destriero 
Di buona biada, che gli fu abbastanza. 

Be* fmtti a lui del pxiradieo diero, 

Bi tal sapor, eh* a mo giudicio, eanza 
Scasa non sono i duo priini parenti, 

Se per qnei for ei poco ubbidienti 1 

S. John, delighted with Ms courteous guest, discourses manj 
things about Orlando, his lost wits, and the moon where they 
haye been stored with other rubbish. At the close of their 
conversation he remarks that it is a fine night for a journey 
to the moon; and orders out the fiery chariot which erewhile 
took Elijah up to heaven. It holds two passengers with 
comfort; and after a short voyage through the air, Astolfo 
and the Evangelist land upon the lunar shores. The stanzas 
which describe the valley of vain thiiigs and useless lumber 
lost to earth are justly famous for their satire and their 
pathos.* There are found the presents made to kings in hope 
of rich reward, the flatteries of poets, shameful loves, the 
services of courtiers, the false beauties of women, and bottles 
filled with the lost sense of men. The list is long; nor was 
Milton unmindful of it when he wrote his lines upon the 
Paradise of Fools.® The passage illustrates certain g^ualities in 
Ariosto’s imaginatioB, He has no dread of the prosaic and the 
simple. Inexhaustibly various alike in thought, in rhythm, in 
imagery, and in melody of phrase, he yet keeps close to reality, 
and passes without modulation firom seriousness to extrava¬ 
gant fun, returning again to the sadness of profound reflection. 
His poetry is like the picture of his own face—a large and 
handsome man with sleepy eyes and epicurean mouth, over 
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whose broad forehead and open featuresi ploughed by ^ no 
wrinkles of old age or care, float subtle smiles and misty 
multitudes of thoughts half lost in dreams. Human life to 
Ariosto was a comedy such as Menander pat upon the Attic 
stage; and the critic may aek of him, too, whether he or 
nature were the plagiarist. 

Meanwhile 8. John is waiting at Astolfo's elbow to point 
out the Fates, spinning their web of human destinies, and 
Time canying the records of history to the river of oblivion. 
It is a sad picture, did not Ariosto enliven ihe most sombre 
matter with his incorrigible humour. By the river b^k of 
Lethe wait cormorants and swans. The former aid Time m 
bio labour of destruction. The latter, who symbolise great 
poets, save chosen names from undeserved neglect. This 
leads to a discourse on the services rendered by writers to 
their patrons, which is marked by Ariosto's levity. He has 
just been penning praises for Ippolito.' Yet here he frankly 
confesses that the eulogies of poets are distortions of the truth, 
that history is a lie, and that the whole pageant of humanity 
conceals a sorry sham. S. John is even made to hint that his 
good place in Paradise is the guerdon of a panegyric written 
on kis Master: 

Gli acrittori amo, e fo U debito mio; 

Ch’ al voatro mondo fui aerittore anch’ io r 
E sopra tafeti gli altri io f&ci acfjmBto 
Che non mi pn6 leyar tempo nh morto; 

E ben convenne al mio lodato Cristo 
Eendermi guidardon di el gran iorte# 

The episode of Aetolfo’e journej to the moon abounds m 
satire upon human weakness in generals Another celebrated 
passage has satire of a more direct kindj and is, moreoverj 
valuable for illuHtrating Ariosto’e conduct of liis poem. Paris 
is besieged by the assembled forces of the Saraceuai The 
chief Paladins are absent, and Charlemagne in his sore need 
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addresses a prayer to Heaven.' It is just sacb a prayer aa tbe 
Israelites offer up in Rossini's * Uos& in Egitto very resonant^ 
very rhetorical, but without sincerity of feeling. Anosto 
selects a number of decorous phrases redolent of Eenaissance 
humanism, tolte agl* inimtci stigif al vi^iggior UmpiOf gli occhi 
al del supinij and combines them with melodramatic effect. 
God accepts the Emperor's prayer, and sends Michael down to 
earth to find Discord and Silence, in order that the former 
may sow strife in the Saracen camp, and the latter lead 
reinforcements into Paris- Michael starts upon his errand : 

Dovrmque drizza Michelangel V ale, 

Fuggon le nubi, e torna il ciel sereno; 

Gli gira intorao un aureo cercbio, quale 
Veggiam di notte lampeggiar baleno. 

He flies straight to a monastery, expecting to find Silence 
there. The choir, the parlour, the dormitory, the refectory are 
searched. Wherever he goes he sees Silemio written np; 
but Silence cannot be found. Instead of him, Discord presents 
herself, and is recognised by her robe of many-coloured 
fluttering ribbons, dishevelled hair, and armful of law-papers. 
Fraud, too, accosts the angel with a gentle face lihe Gabriel s 
when he smd Ave I To Michael’s question after Silence, 
Fraud replies: he used to live in convents and the cells of 
sages; but now he goes by night with thieves, false comers, 
and lovers, and you may find him in the houses of treason 
and homicide. Yet if you are very anxious to lay hands on 
him at once, baste to the haunt of Sleep. This cavern is 
described in stanzas that undoubtedly suggested Spenser’s; 
but Ariosto has nothing so delicate as: 

A triclding stream from high rook tumbling down, 

An.1 ever drizzling rain upon the loft, ^ 

Mixed with a murmuring wind much like the sown 
Of swarming beea 


1 Canto liv* 68-75i 
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Instead, he paints, in his peculiar style of reallstio imageiy, 
the corpulent form of Ease, Sloth that cannot walk and scarce 
can stand, Forgetfulness who bars the door to mesBengers, 
and Silence walking round the cave with slippera of felt. 
Silence, sununoned by tbe archangel, sets forth to meet 
Binaldo. Discord also ^uita the convent with her comrade 
Pride, leaving Fraud and Hypocrisy to keep their places warm 
till they return. But Discord does her work inadequately; and 
tbe cries of Bodomonte’s victime rise to heaven. This rouses 
Michael from his slumber of beatitude. He blushes, plumes 
his pinions, and shoots down again to earth in search of Discord 
among the monks. He hnds her sitting in a chapter convened 
for the election of oflScers, and makes her in a moment fed 
his presence;' 

Le man le poan V Angelo nel critie, 

E ptigna @ calci le diS eenza due, 

Indi le roppe nn manieo di croee 
Per k tesU, pel dosso a per Je braecia. 

Merc8 grida la misera a gran voee, 

E le ginocahia al divin ntm^io abbraocia. 

This is a good specimen both of Ariosto^s peculiar levity and 
of the romantic style which in the moat Berious portion of 
his poem permitted such extravagance. Tbe robust arch¬ 
angel tearing Discord's dishevelled hair, kicking her, pound¬ 
ing her with his fists, breaking a cross upon her hack, and 
sending her about ber business with a bee in her bonnet, 
presents a picture of drollery which is exceedingly absurd. 
Nor is there any impropriety in the picture from the poet's 
point of view, Michael and the Evangelist are scarcely 
serious beings. They both form part of his machinery, and 
help to make the action move. 

Broad fun, nntmctured by irony, seasons the * Furioso ’— 
as when Astolfo creates a fieet by throwing leaves into the 
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and mounta Ids EtMopian cavalry on liorsea made of 
Btone, and catches the wind in a bladder; all of which 
buriesque miracles are told wdth that been relish of their 
practical utility which formed an element of Ariosto's 
sprightlinesa,* Euggiero's pleasure-trip on Rabicano; Or¬ 
lando's achievement of spitting six fat Dutchmen like frogs 
upon one spear; the index to Astolfo'fl magic book; the 
conceit of the knights who Jousted with the golden lance; and 
ascribed its success to their own valour; Orlando s feats 
of prowess with the table in the robber's den—-are other 
instances of Anosto's light-heartedrieBSj when he banters 
with his subject and takes his readers into confidence with 
his own sense of drolLery.® The donkey race in armour 
between Marfisa and Zerbino for a cantankerous old hag, 
with its courteous ceremonies and chivalrous conclusion, 
might be cited as an example of more sustained humour,^ 
And such, too, though in another region, is the novel of 
* Jocondo/ 

Ariosto's irony, no less than his romantic method, deprived 
the ‘Rnrioso ’ of that sublimity which only belongs to works 
of greater seriousness and deeper conviction. Yet he some¬ 
times touches the sublime by force of dramatic description or 
by pathetic intensity. The climax of Orlando's madness has 
commonly been cited as an instance of poetic grandeur. Yet 
I should be inclined to prefer the gathering of the storm of 
discord in Agramante's camp.-* The whole of this elaborate 
scene, where the fiery characters and tempestuous passions 
of the Moslem chiefs, of Ruggiero, Eodomonte, Gradasso, 
Mandricardo, and Marfisa, are brought successively into play 
by impulses and motives natural to each and powerful to 
produce a clash of adverse claims and interests, is not only 

• Cimto «xviii. 30i 33, 26. 

• Canto X. 72: ix. 08 ; xiii. 16 i xIt. 85 : xni- 36. 

• CaDto XI. 122. * Canto ixxu- 
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conceived and executed in a truly dramatic spirit, but is 
eminently important for the action of the poem. The 
thunder-clouds which had been mustering to break in ruin 
upon Christendom, rush together and spend their fury in mid 
air. Thus the moment is decisive, and nothing has been 
spared to dignify the passions that provoke the final crash. 
They go on accumulating in complexity, like a fugue of 
discords, till at last the hyperbole of this sonorous stanza 
seems justified: ^ 

Trein6 Parigi, e torbidossi Serum 
All' alta voce, a quell’ orribil grido; 

Eimbombb il buoh fin aha selva Ardenna 
Bi ohe kseiar tutta le fiere il nido. 

Udiron P Alpi e il monte di Gehenna, 

Bi Blaia a d’ Aril a dl Boano il lido ; 

Bodano a Senna udl, Garonna e 0 Beno i 
Bi striufiero la madri i figli al seiio. 

His pathos also has its own suhlunity. Imogen stretched 
lifeless on the corpse of Cloten ; the Duchess of Malfi telling 
Cariola to see that her daughter says her prayers; Bellario 
describing his own sacrifice as a mere piece of boyhood flung 
away—these are instances from our own drama, in which the 
pathetic is sublime. Ariosto*s method is diiTerent, and the 
effect is more rhetorical* Yet he can produce passages of 
almost equal poignancy, prolonged situations of overmastering 
emotion, worthy to be set side by side with the Etmpidean 
pictures of Polyxena, Aleestis, or Iphigenia.® The death of 
Zerbino; the death of Brandimarte with half of Fiordeligi*s 
name upon his lips; the constancy of Isabella offering her 
neck to Bodomonte*a sword; the anguish of Olimpia upon 
’ Caatoxxvii. 101. 

* The comparison of Adosto and Ennpidas is not wholly fancifEil. 
Both were supreme lurtisls in an age of incipient decadence, lacMng the 
eonviotions of their predecessors, and depending for effect open rhetoricaJ 
devices. Both were rpayiKi^tiTot in Aristotle’s senio of the phrase, and 
both were romantic rather than heroic poets. 
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tbo desert island—are instances of sublinae poetry wrung 
from path os by the force of highly-wrought impassioned 
oratory* Zerbino is one of the most sympathetic creations 
of the poet's fancy* Of him Ariosto wrote the famous line: * 

Katnra i! fece, e poi mppo la stompa- 

He is killed by the Tartar Mandrlcardo before liis lady 
Isabella's eyes: ® 

A qnesto la maatissima Isal^ella, 

Declinando la faccia acrimosa^ 

E congiimgaDdD la sua bocaa a qxialla 
Bi Zerbin, languidetta ecma rosa^ 

Bosa non colta in saa stagion^ si ch* ella 
Impahidisca in br la siepa ombrosaf 
Biase: Non vi pansata gii, mia vita, 

Far sanza me quest' tdtima partita* 

With stanzas like this the poet cheats the sorrow he has 
stirred in as* Their imagery is too beautiful to admit of 
painful feeling while we read; and thus, though the passion 
of the scene is tragic, its anguish is brought by touches of 
pure art into harmony with the romantic tone of the whole 
poem* So also when Isabella, kneeling before Eodomonte's 
sword, like S* Catherine in Luini's fresco at Milan, has met 
her own death, Ariosto heals the wound he has inflicted on 
our sensibility by lines of exquisitely cadenced melody: “ 

Yattena in pace, alma beata 0 belia, 

Cofli i mici versi aveBaoo forza, come 
Ben m* affia^ticherei con tntta qnella 
Arte che tanto il parlar oma e come, 

Perebfe mille e miO* anni, 0 pifl, novella 
Sentiflse il mondo del tno chiaro nome. 

Vattene in pace alia snpema aede, 

E lascia all' altre esempio di tua fede* 

^ Canto X* B4* 

* The whole scene, with all its gradations of enact ion, if too long to 
quote* But see xiiv* 74-87. • Canto ixii* 37. 
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But it ia in tbe eitnations, the elegiac lamentations, the un¬ 
expected vicissitudes, and the strong pictorial beauties of 
OUmpia’s novel, that Ariosto strains his power over pathos 
to the utmost. Olimpia has lost her kingdom and spent her 
substance for her husband, Bireno. Orlando aids her in her 
sore distress, and frees Bireno from his prison, Bireno 
proves faithless, and deserts her on an island. She is taken 
by corsairs, exposed like Andromeda on a rook to a sea- 
monster, and is finally rescued by Orlando, Each of these 
touching incidents is developed with consummate skill; and 
the pathos reaches its height when Olimpia, who had risked 
all for her husband, wakes at dawn to find herself abandoned 
by hiTTi on a desolate sea-beach.* In this passage Ariosto 
comes into competition with two poets of a different stamp 
with Catullus, who thus describes Anadne! 

Saxea nt effigies Baocbantis proepicit: 

and with Fletcher* who makea Aspatia in the ‘Maid’s. 
Tragedy* dramatise the flituationi CatuIluB in a single 
feHcltona rnmile, Fletcher by the agony of passionate declama¬ 
tion, surpass Ariosto’s detailed pictnie* The one is more 
restrained, the other more tragic. But Ariosto goes straight 
to our heart by the natural touch of Olimpia feeling for Bireno 
in the darkness, and by the suggestion of pallid moonlight 
and a shivering dawn. The numerous prosaic details with 
which he has charged his picture, add to its reality, and 
enhance the Euripidean quality we admire in it. 

In the case of a poet whose imagination was invariably 
balanced by practical sound sense, the personal experience he 
acquired of the female sex could not fail to induence his 
delineation of women. He was not a man to cherish illusion, 
or to romance in verse about perfection he had never found m 
fact. He did not place a Beatrice or Laura on the pedestal of 
' X. 20-34. 
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his heart; nor was it till he reached the age of forty-seyen, 
when the * Furioso ’ had lam for ak years finished on his 
desk, that he married Alessandra Strozzi. His great poem, 
completed in 1515, must have been written under the induenee 
of those more volatile amours he celebrated in his Latin 
verses. Therefore we are not surprised to find that the 
female characters of the ' Orlando * illustrate his epistle on the 
choice of a wife,* His highest ideal of woman is presented to 
us in Bradamante, whose virtues are a lojaJ attachment to 
Ruggiero and a modest submission to tbe will of her parents. 
Yet even in Bradamante he has painted a virago from whom 
the more delicate humanity of Sbakspere would have recoiled. 
The scene in which she quarrels with Marfisa about Ruggiero 
degrades her in our eyes, and makes us feel that such a 
termagant might prove a sorry wife,® It was almost im¬ 
possible to combine tme feminine qualities with the blood- 
thirst of an .Amazon, Consequently when, just before her 
marriage, she snuflfs the carnage of the Saracens from afar, 
and regrets that she must withhold her hand from * such rich 
spoil of slaughter in a spacious field/ a painful sense of 
incongruity is left upon our mind.® Marfisa, who remains 
a warrior to the last, and who in her first girlhood had 
preserved her virginity by slaughtering a palace-full of 
Pagans/ is artistically justified as a romantic heroine, Bui 
Biadamante, destined to become a mother, gentle in her home 
affections, obedient to her father’s wishes, tremulous in her 
attachment to Ruggiero, cannot with any propriety be com¬ 
pared to a leopard loosed from the leash upon defenceless 
gazelles,® Between the Amazonian virgin and the mother of 
a race of kings to be, tbe outiine of her character wavers. 

After the more finished portrait of Bradamante, we find in 

' See above, Part i. pp- 446-447. * Canto xiivi., eapecrally stanza 60. 

* Canto iirix. 10-16 1 op. ib, 67-7^. * Canto iizviL 16. 

* Canto util. fili. 
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Isabella and Fiordeligi^ the lovers of JSerbino and Brandimarte, 
Ariosto's purest types of feminine affection. The cardinal 
virtue of woman in his eyes was aelf-devotion—loyalty to the 
death, nnhesitating sacrifice of wealth, ease, re|)utation, life, 
to the one object of passionate attachment- And this self- 
devotion be has painted in Olympia no less romantically than 
in Isabella and Fiordeligi. Still it must be remembered that 
Isabella had eloped with ^erbino from her fatheria palace, 
that Fiordeligi was only a wife in name, and that Olimpia 
murdered her first husband and consoled herself veiy rapidly 
for Bireno's loss in the arms of Oberto. The poet has not 
cared to interweave with either portrait such threads of piety 
and purity as harmonise the self-abandonment of Juliet. 
Fiordespina's ready credence of the absurd story by which 
Kicciardetto persuades her that he is Bradamante meta¬ 
morphosed by a water-fairy to a man, and her love-longings, 
so frankly confessed, so unblushingly indulged, illustrate 
the passion Ariosto delighted to describe. He feels a tender 
sympathy for feminine frailty, and in more than one ex¬ 
quisitely wi’itten passage claims for women a similar license 
in love to that of men.^ Indeed, he never judges a woman 
severely, unless she adds to her want of chastity the spiteful- 
ness of Gabrina or the treachery of Orrigille or the cupidity 
of Argia or the heartlessness of Angelica. Angelica, who in 
the * Innamorato * touches our feelings by her tenderness 
for Rinaldo, in the ^Furioso' becomes a mere coquette, and 
is well punished by her insane passion for the first pretty 
fellow that takes her fancy. The common faults with which 
Ariosto taxes women are cupidity, infidelity, and fraud.® 
The indulgence due to them from men is almost cynically 
illustrated by the story of Adonio and the magic virtues of 

* Sea espeeioUy iv. 63^67. 

® mtroductiuns lo oonlos xliij. ixviii. xiix. xxii, xiri.; cp. ixyii. 123. 
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Merlm’fl gobktJ In the preface to the fifth canto he 
condemns the brutality of husbands, and in the tenth he 
recommends ladies to be free of their favours to none but 
middle-aged lovers.^ 

Ariosto's morality was clearly on a level with that of the 
novelists from Boccaccio to Bandello; and his apology is that 
he was not inferior to the standard of lus age. Still it ia not 
much to his credit to plead that his cantos are less impure 
than the GapitoH of Monsignore Ija Casa or the prurient 
comedies of Aretino, Even allowing for the laxity of 
Renaissance manners, it must be conceded that he combined 
vulgar emotions and a ooarse^fibred nature with the most 
refined artistic genius.^ Our Elizabethan drama, in spite of 
moral crudity, contains nothing so cynical as Ariosto’s novel 
of * Jocondo/ The beauty of its style, the absence of tragedy 
in its situations or of passion in its characters, and the 
humorous smile with which the poet acts as showman to the 
secrets of the alcove, render this tale one of the most 
licentious in Hterature. Nor is this licentiousness balanced 
by any aublimer spiritual qudlty. His ideal of manliness is 
physical force and animal courage. Cruelty and bloodshed 
for the sake of slaughter stain his heroes,'* The noblest 
conflict of emotion he portrays is the struggle between love 
and honour in Ruggiero,® and the contest of courtesy between 

* Canto riii. * Staaiaa 6-9, 

» If thia seems ovetaUted, Imigbt refer the reader to the prologue of 
the Suppositif where the worst vice of the Reoaisaance is treated with a 
dippant relish; or, to the prologue of the where 

etitendre is worth j of the grossest Oapifolo. The plots of all Ariosto’s 
comedies are of a vulgar, obscene, hourgems type, 

* See ixiix. 10-72, xx. 113, xlvi. 137, and pasriw*, for the carnage 
wrought bj knighta cased In enchanted armour with in vulnerable bodies 
upon defenceless Saracens or unarmed peasants. It was partly thk that 
made Shelley shrink with loathing from the ^urwso. 

* Cantos xri. 1-3, 143, xxiviiL introdoction, il?. 67, ixt. bteCK 

doctiOD, 
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Ruggiero and Leone** In the few passages where he cele¬ 
brates the chivalrous ideal, he dweOs chiefly on the scorn 
of gain and the contempt for ease which characterised the 
errant knighthood.® 

The style of the * Furioso * is said to have taught Galileo 
how to write Ifcahan, This style won from him for Ariosto 
the title of dwim. As the luminous and flowing octave 
stamas pass before ua, we are almost tempted to forget that 
they are products of deliberate art. The beauty of their form 
consists in its limpidity and naturalness* Ariosto has no 
mannerism. He always finds exactly the expression needed 
to give clearness to the object he presents. Whether the 
mood be elegiac or satiric, humorous or heroic, idyllic or 
rhetorical, this absolute sincerity and directness of language 
maintains him at an even level. In each case be has given 
the right, the best, the natural investiture to thought, and 
his phrases have the self-evidence of crystals. Just as he 
collected the materials of his poem from all sources, so he 
appropriated every word that seemed to serve his need* The 
vocabulary of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the racy terms 
of popular poetry, together with Latinisms and Lorn bar disms, 
were alike laid under contribution* Yet these diverse 
elements were so fused together and brought into a common 
toning by his taste, that, though the language of his poem 
was new, it was at once accepted as claaadcah When we 
remember the difficulties which in his days beset Italian com¬ 
position, when we call to mind the frigid experiments of 
Bern bo in Tuscan diction, the meticulous proprieties of critics 
like Speron Speroni, and the warfare waged around the 
* Gerusalemme Liberate,' w^e know not whether to wonder 
at Ariosto’s happy audacities in language or at their still 

* Cantos iliT* riv. 

* Canto vi. 80* rii. 41-44. Tha sentiments, though superhcial, aro 
ezqnisitdy uttered. 
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happier suoceas. His triumph was not won without severo 
labour. He spent ten years in the composition of the 
'Furioso * and sixteen in its pohshing. The autograph at 
Ferrara shows page upon page of alteration, transposition, 
and refinement on the first draught, proving that the Homeric 
limpidity and ease we now admire, were gamed by assiduous 
self-cdticism. The result of this long toil is that there cannoi 
be found a rough or languid or mbarnioniouB passage in an 
epic of nigh on 40,000 lines. If we do not discern in Ariosto 
the inexhaustible freshness of Homer, the sublime musio of 
Milton, the sculpturesque brevity of Dante, the purity of 
Petrarch, or the majestic sweetness of Virgilian cadences, it 
can fairly be said that no other poet is so varied* Kone 
mingles strength, sweetness, subtlety, rapidity, rhetoric, breadth 
of effect and delicacy of siiggcstiou, in a harmony so perfect* 
Hone combmea workmanship so artistic with a facility that 
precludes all weariness. Whether we read him simpty to 
enjoy his story or to taste the most exquisite flavours of 
poetic diction, we shall be equally satisfied. Language in 
his hands is like a soft and yielding paste, which takes all 
forms beneath the moulder's hand, and then, when it has 
hardened, stays for ever sharp in outline, glittering as 
adamant. 

While following the romantic method of Boiardo and 
borrowing the polished numbers of Poli^iano, Ariosto refined 
the Btan^^as of tlie former poet without losing rapidity, and 
avoided the stationary pomp of the latter without sacrificing 
richness. He thus effected a combination of the two chief 
currents of Italian versification, and brought the octave to its 
final perfection. When we study the passage which describes 
the entrance of Buggiero into the island home of Alcina, wa 
feel the advance in melody and movement that he made* Wa 
are reminded of the gardens of Morgana and Venus; but both 
are surpassed in their own qtialities of beauty, while the fluidity 


as 
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thatapringa from complete command of the material, is added. 
Such touches as the following: * 

Pensier oaunto nk molto poco 

Si pud qmvi olberg^e in atcun core: 

are wholly beyond the scope of Boiardo’s style. Again, this 
stanza, without the brocaded splendour of Poliziano, contains 
all that he derived from Claudian : ® 

Per le cime del pini e degli allori, 

Begli alti faggi e degli Irsnti abeti, 

Tolan Gcbers^ando i pargolatti Amori * 

Di lor vittorie altri godendo heti, 

Altri pigliando a saettare i cori 
La mira quindi, altri tendendo reti: 

Chi tempra dardi ad un ruscel pm basso, 

E cM gli agnzza ad un volubil sasBo, 

Eaphaei, Correggio and Pitian have succeeded to Botticelli and 
Mantegna; and as those supreme painters fused the several 
excellences of their predecessors in a fully developed work of 
art, so has Ariosto passed beyond his masters in the art of 
poetry. Nor was the process one of mere eclecticism. Intent 
upon similar aims, the final artists of the early sixteenth 
century brought the same profound sentiment for reality, the 
same firm graep on truth, the same vivid imagination as their 
precursors to the task. But they possessed surer hands and a 
more accomplished method. They stood above their subject 
and surveyed it from the height of conscious power. 

After the island of Alcina, it only remained for Tasso 
to produce novelty in his description of Armida’a gardens 
by pushing one of Ariosto's qualities to exaggeration. The 
dolcezza, which in Tasso is too sugared, has in Ariosto the 
fine flavour of wild honeycombs. In the tropical magnificence 
of Tasso's stanzas there is a sultry stupor which the fresh 


Ciuto ri. 73, 


* Canto vL 75. 
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sanlight of tbo ' Furioao' never sheds* This irilding grace of 
the Ferrareae Homer is due to the hghfcness of his touch—to 
the blending of humorous with luxurious images in a style 
that passes swiftly over all it paintaJ After a like fashion, 
the idyll of Angelica among the shepherds surpasses the 
celebrated episode of Erminia in the * Gerusalemme.’ It is 
not that Tasso has not invented a new music and wrung a 
novel effect from the situation by the impassioned fervour of 
his sympathy and by the majestic languor of his cadences. 
But w© feel that what Tasso relies on for his main effect, 
Ariosto had akeady suggested in combination with other and 
still subtler qualities. The one has the overpowering perfume 
of a hothouse jasmine ; the other has the mingled scents o! a 
garden where roses and carnations are in bloom* 

Ariosto’s pictorial faculty has already formed the topic of 
a paragraph, nor is it necessary to adduce instances of what de¬ 
termines the whole character of the * Orlando Purioso* Other¬ 
wise it would be easy to form a galleiy of portraits and land¬ 
scapes; to compare the double treatment of Andromeda 
exposed to the sea monster in the tenth and eleventh cantos,’ 
to set a pageant in the style of Mantegna by the side of a 
Correggiesque vignette,^ or to enlarge upon the beauty of 
those magical Renaissance buildings which the poet dreamed 
of in the midst of verdant lawns and flowery wildernesses** 
True to the spirit of Italian art, he had. no strong sentiment 
for nature except in connexion with humanity* Therefore 
we find but little of landscape-painting for its own sake and 
smaU sympathy with the wilder and uncultivated beauties of 
the world. His scenery recaUs the backgrounds to Carpaccio’s 
pictures or the idyUic gardens of the Giorgionesque school. 

* Notice, for example, the iioay of the seventh line in vi. 71, and ot 

the third and fonrth in the next etanza* . /s,- 

* Canto 3 . 95, 90, xi. 65, 66. The one is Angelica, the other OUmpia. 

* Cmto 7 i. 63, 63, 75. * C*n“> 71. xixiv. 61-53. 
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Sometimes there ig a magnificent drawing in the style of 
Titian's pairple mountain ranges, and here and there wa 
come upon minutely finished studies that imply deep feeling 
for the moods of nature. Of this sort is the description of 
autumn: ’ 

Tra il fin d' ottobre a il capo di novembre, 

Kella GtagioB che la frondosa vesta 
Yede leyarsi, e discoprir le membra, 

Trepida pianta, finchS nnda resta, 

E van g!i angelli a atrette Bchiare insambm 

The illuminative force of bis similes is quite extraordinary. 
He uses them not only as occasions for painting cabinet 
pictures of exquisite richness, but also for casting strong 
imaginative Hght upon the object under treatment. In the 
earlier part of the * Furioso * he describes two battles with 
a huge sea monster. The Ore is a kind of romantic whale, 
Buch as Piero di Coshno painted in his tale of Andromeda; 
and Kuggiero has to fight it first, while riding on the Hippo- 
griff. It is therefore necessary for Ariosto to image forth a 
battle between behemoth and a mighty bird. He does so by 
elaborately painting the more familiar struggles of an eagle 
who has caught a snake, and of a mastiff snapping at a fly.* 
At the same time he adds realistic touches like the following: 

Xi’ orca, cbe vede sotto le grand! ale 
L' ombra di qna e di U correr su V onda, 

Laacia la preda ceiia littorale, 

E quelJa vana segue foribonda. 

Or, again, when Buggiero is afraid of wetting his aerial 
courser's wings; 

Chh se lo epra^zo in tal modo ha a darare 
Teme si T ale iimafS all’ Ippogrifo 
Che brami invano avere o aucca o sehifo. 


^ Caiile ix. 7. 


^Ciuite 1.103-100. 
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The mixtore of imagery with prosaic detail brings the whole 
scene distinctly before our eyes. When Orlando engages 
the same monster, he is in a boat, and the conditions of 
the contest are altered. Accordingly we have a different set 
of similes, A cloud that fills a valley, rolling to and fro 
between the mountaiii sides, describes the movement of the 
Ore upon the waters ; and when Orlando thrusts his anchor 
in between its Jaws to keep them open, he is compared to 
miners propping np their galleries with beams in order that 
they may pursue their work in safety,* In this way we 
realise the formidable nature of the beast, and eomprebend 
the stratagem that tames it to Orlando’s will* 

The same nice adaptation of images may be noticed in 
the similes showered on Kodomonte. The giant is alone 
inside the walla of Paris, and the poet is botmd to make ua 
feel that a whole city may have cause to tremble before a 
single man. Therefore he never leaves our fancy for a 
moment in repose. At one time it is a castle shaken by a 
storm; at another a lion retreating before the hunters; again, 
a tigress deprived of her enhs, or a bull that has broken from 
the baiting-pole, or the whelps of a lioness attacking a fierce 
young steer.® Image succeeds image with dazzling rapidity, 
all tending to render a strained sit nation possible. 

Some of Ariosto’s illtistrations—like the plaughman and 
the thunderbolt, the two dogs fighting, the powder magazine 
struck by lightning, the house on fire at night, the leaves of 
autumn, the pin© that braves a tempest, the forest bending 
beneath mighty winds, the April avalanche of suddenly dissolv¬ 
ing snow—^though wrought with energy and spirit, have not 
more the usual excellences of carefully developed Homeric 
imitation.^ Framed in Bingle octave stanzas, they are 
pictures for the mind to rest on. Others illuminate the 

1 Canto xi, 34^8. * Canto x?iiL li, 14, 19, 22, 35. 

» Canto i. C5, ii. 5, ii- 73, xx, 89, ixi. 15, 16, xxiv. 63, xxxvL 40. 
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matter they are tised to illustrataj with the radiance of subtle 
and remote fancy. Of this sort ie the brief image by which 
the Paladins in Charlemagne's army are likened to jewels in 
a doth of gold,* 

Ed hanuo i paladin sparsi tra loro, 

Com© 1© gemnte in nn ricamo d* oro. 

A common metaphor takes new beauty by its handling in this 
simile: * 

Pallldo come colto al mattutiuo 
E da sera il ligustro o il moUe acanto. 

flomer bad compared the wound of Menelaus to ivory stained 
by a Mfeonlan woman with crimson-^ Ariosto refines on this 
conceit: * 

Coal taiora un bel porpnreo nastro 
Ho veduto partir tela d' argent© 

Da quella bianca man piu ch’ aJabaatro, 

Da otii partire il cor epesao mi ©ento. 

Both Homer and Virgil likened their dying heroes to fiowera 
cut down by the tempest or the plough. The following 
passage will bear comparison even with the death of 
Enphorbus: 

Com© purpureo fior languendo miiore, 

Che '1 Tomere al passar tagliate laasa, 

0 come carco di superchio umore 
H papaver ndl* orfco il capo abbassa; 

Cofli, giii della faccia ogni colore 
CadendOr Dardinel di vita passa l 
Passa di vita, e fa passar con Ini 
JJ ardir© e la virfcA di tutti i sni. 

One more example may be chosen where Ariosto has 
borrowed nothing iram any model. He uses the perfume that 

* Canto mil. 17, ' Canto xllii. 169. » Eiad, iv, 140. 

^ Canto ailv. 60. * Canto lYiii. 153. 
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clings to the hair or dress of jonth or maiden, as a metaphor 
for the aroma of noble ancsestry:' 

odor ch' & aparso in ben notrita e bella 
O chioma o barba o delicata resta 
Di gioveno leggiadro o di domsella, 

Ch* amor eovente eospirando desta; 

Sq spira, e fa sentir di Bh noTeha, 

E dopo naolti giomi ancora resta, 

Mostra con chiaro ed evidenta efifettOr 
Come a principio buono era a perfetto. 

The nnique importance of Ariosto in the history of 
Renaissance poetiy justifies a lengthy esamination of his 
masterpiece. In him the chief artistic forces of the age were 
so combined that he remains its best interpreter. Painting, 
the cardinal art of Italy, determined his method; and the 
tide of his narrative carried with it the idyll, the elegy, 
and the Novella, In these forms the genius of the Renaissance 
found fittest literary expression; for the epic and the drama 
lay beyond the scope of the Italians at this period. The 
defect of deep passion and serious thought, the absence of 
enthusiasm, combined with mre analytic powers and an acute 
insight into human nature, placed Ariosto in close relation to 
his age. Free from illusions, struggling after no high-set 
ideal, accepting the world as he found it, without the impulse 
to afl5rm or to deny, without hate, scorn, indignation or 
revolt, he represented the spirit of the sixteenth century in 
those qualities which were the source of moral and political 
decay to the Italians. But he also embodied the strong points 
of his epoch—especially that sustained pursuit of beau^ in 
form, that width of intellectual sympathy, that urbanity of 
tone and delicacy of perception, which rendered Italy the 
mistress of the arts, the propagator of culture for the rest of 
Europa 


' Canfe ilt 1. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE NOVEEiEIEHl 

Boccaccio’s Legaoy^Sooial CooditioDsof Literature in rtaly—Importancfl 
of the Definition of the Method of the 

Novelists—Their Stjrle—Materiais used—Large Numbers of 
in Print—Lombard and Tnacan Species—Zutrodnctions to D Laoca’a 
‘Gene,* Parabosco’s ‘DiportiBandeBo’s Dedications^-Life of 
Bandello—^His Moral Attitudo—Bandello as an Artist—Comparison 
of Bandello and Pletcher—The Tale of * Gerardo and Elena ^ Eomeo 
and Juliet’—The Tale of ‘ Nieuola ’—The * CounteBs of Sahsbary 
Bandello's Apology for his Morals and his Style—H Lasca—Mixture 
of Crne% and Lust—Eitravagant Situations—Treatment of the 
’Parisina ’ Motive—The Florentine * Burin’—Apology for D Lasca’a 
BepulsiveTjesa-Firenzuola—His Life—His Satires on the Clergy— 
Hjb Dialogue on Beauty—Novelettes and Poems—Doni’s Career— 
His Bizarre Hnmour—Bohemian Life at Tenice—The Pellegrini—His 
NoMfis—Miscellaneous Works—The ‘ Marmi ’—The Novelists of 
fiienar—Their Specific Character—Sermini—Fortmi—Bargagli’a De* 
scription of the Siege of Siena—lUiclni’s Novel of ’ Angelica ’—The 
• Proverbi ’ of Comazano—The * Notti PiacevoH» of Straparola^The 
Novel of * Belphegor ’—Straparola and MachiavelH-Giraldi Cinthio’e 
’Hecatommithi*—Description of the Sack of Borne-Plan of the 
Collection—The Legend of the Borgias^-Comparison of Italian Novels 
and English Plays. 

Op Boccaccio's kgacj tlie most considerable portion, and the 
one that bore the richest fniit, was the ‘Becameron.* Durmg 
the sixteenth centniy the Novella, as he shaped it, continued 
to be a popular and widely practised form of literature. In 
Italy the keynote of the Renaissaince was struck by the 
Novella, as in England by the Drama, Nor is this pre* 
dominance of what mnst be reckoned a subordinate branch of 
fiction, altogether singular; for the Novella was in a special 
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B^gQ adapted to the public which durmg the Age of the 
Despots grew up in Italy. Since the fourteenth century the 
conditions of social life had undergone a thorough reyolution* 
Under the influence of dynastic rulerB stationed in great cities, 
merchants and manufacturers were confounded with the old 
nobility; and in commonwealths lihe Florence the hourgeouie 
gave their tone to society. At the same time the community 
thus formed was separated from the people by the bar of 
humanistic culture. Literature felt this social transformation. 
Its products were shaped to suit the taste of the middle 
classes, and at the same time to amuse the leisure of the 
aristocracy. The Novella was the natural outcome of these 
circumstances. Its qualities and its defects alike betray the 
ascendency of the bourgeois element. 

When a whole nation is addressed in drama or epic, it is 
necessary for the poet to strike a lofty and noble note. He 
appeals to collective humanity, and there is no room for aught 
that savours of the trivial and base. Homer and Sophocles, 
Dante and Shakspere, owed their grandeur in no slight 
measure to the audience for whom they laboured. The case 
is altered when a nation comes to be divided into orders, each 
of which has its own peculiar virtues and its own besetting 
gins. Limitations are of necessity introduced, and deflections 
from the canon of universality are welcomed. If the poet, for 
example, writes for the lowest classes of society, he can afford 
to be coarse, but he must be natural. An aristocracy, taken 
by itself, is apt, on the contrary, to demand from literature the 
refinements of fashionable vice and the subtleties of artificial 
sentiment. Under such influence we obtain the Arthurian 
legends of the later middle ages, which contrast unfavonrably, 
m all points of simplicity and directness, with the earlier 
Kiebelungen and Carolingian Cycles. The middle classes, for 
their part, delight in pictures of daily life, presented with 
realism, and flavoured with satire that touches on the points 
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of their experience. Literature produced to pleaaa the 
bourgeois^ must be sensible and positive; and its success will 
greatly depend npou the piquancy of its appeal to ordinary 
unidealised appetites. The Italians lacked such means of 
addressing the aggregated masses of the nation as the pan- 
hell enic festivals of Greece afforded. The public which gave 
its scale of grandeur and sincerity to the Attic and Elizabethan 
drama, was wanting. The literature of the dngm cmtOy 
though it owed much to the justice of perception and simple 
taste of the true people, was composed for the most part by 
men of middle rank for the amusement of citizens and nobles. 
It partook of those qualities which characterise the upper 
middle classes. It was deficient in the breadth, the magni¬ 
tude, the purity, which an audience composed of the whole 
nation can alone communicate. We find it cynical, satirical, 
ingenious in sly appeals to appetite, and oftentimes super¬ 
fluously naughty. Above all it was emphatically the literature 
of a society confined to cities. 

It may be difficult to decide what special quality of the 
Italian temperament was satisfied with the Nmdla. Yet 
the fact remains that this species of composition largely 
governed their production, not only in the field of nairative, 
but also in the associated region of poetry and in the plastic 
arts. So powerful was the attraction it possessed, that even 
the legends of the saints assumed this character, A notable 
portion of the ' Saere Eappresentazioni ’ were dramatised 
NmdU. The romantic poets interwove Novdle with 
their main theme, and the charm of the 'Orlando Furioso' 
is due in no small measure to such episodes. Popular poems 
of the type represented by ‘Ginevra degli Almieri' were 
versified Novelle. Celebrated trials, like that of the Countesa 
of Cellant, Vittoria Aceoramboni, or the Cenci, were offered 
to the people in the form of NiyvelU. The humamsta— 
Fontano, Poggio, ^neas SylviuB—wrote NovtUe in Latin, 
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The best serial pictures of the secondary painters—whether 
we select Benozzo GozzoH's legend of S. Augnstine at San 
GeniignauOf or Carpaccio's legend of S. Ursula, at Venice, or 
Sodoma's legend of S. Benedict at Monte Oliveto, or Lippo 
Lippi's legend of S. John at Prato—are executed in the spirit 
of the novelists. They are NovqIU painted in their salient 
incidents for the laity to study on the walls of church and 
oratory. 

The term Novella requires definition, lest the thing 
in question should be confounded with our modem novel. 
Although they bear the same name, these species have less in 
common than might be supposed. Both, indeed, are narratives; 
but while the novel is a history extending over a considerable 
space of time, embracing a complicated tissue of events, and 
necessitating a study of character, the Novella is invariably 
brief and sketchy. It does not aim at presenting a detailed 
picture of human life within certiiin artisticaliy chosen limite- 
tions, but confines itself to a striking situation, or tells an 
anecdote illtistrative of some moral quahfey. This is shown 
by the headings of the sections into which Italian N&velUeri 
divided their collections. We read such mbrics as the foUow- 
ing : ' On the magnanimity of princes;' ^ Concerning those 
who have been fortunate in love;' * Of sudden changes from 
prosperity to evil fortune; * * The guiles of women practised 
on their husbands*' A theme is proposed, and the Nov^le 
are intended to exemplify it. The Novelle were descended 
in a direct line from the anecdotes embedded in medieval 
Treasuries, Bestiaries, and similar collections. The novel, on 
the other hand, as Cervantes, Eichardson, and Fielding formed 
it for the modem nations, is an expansion and prose digest of 
the drama. It impUea the drama as a previous condition of 
its being, and flourishes among races gifted with the dramatic 
faculty. 

Furthermore, the Novelle were composed for the amuse- 
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ntani of mixed companies, who me £ together and passed their 
time in conversation» All the Movdlieri pretend that their 
stories were originallj recited and then written down, nor is 
there the least donbt that in a large majority of cases they 
were really read aloud or improvised upon occasions similar 
to those invented hy their authors- These circumstances 
determined the length and ruled the mechanism of the 
Novella. It was impoesiblo within the short space of a 
spoken tale to attempt any minute analysis of character, or to 
weave the meshes of a complicated plot. The narrator went 
straight to his object, which was to arrest the attention, 
stimulate the curiosity, gratify the sensual instincts, excite 
the laughter, or stir the tender emotions of his audience by 
some fantastic, extraordinary, voluptuous, comic, or pathetic 
incident He sketched his personages with a few swift touches, 
set forth their circumstances with pungent brevity, and 
expended his force upon the painting of the central motive* 
Sometimes he contented himself with a bare narrative, 
leaving its details to the fancy. Many Novelle are the mere 
skeletons of stories, short notes, and epitomes of tales. At 
another time he indulged in descriptive passages of great 
verbal beauty, when it was his purpose to delight the ideal 
audience with pictures, or to arouse their sympathy for his 
characters in a situation of peculiar vividness. Or he intro¬ 
duced digressions upon moral themes suggested by the passion 
of the moment, discouiaing with the easy flow of one who 
raises points of casuistry in a drawing-room. Again, he 
heightened the effects of his anecdote by elaborate rhetorical 
development of the main emotions, placing carefully studied 
speeches into the mouth of heroine or hero, and using every 
artifice for appeahng directly to the feelings of his hearers. 
Thus, while the several Novellieri pursue different methods 
at different times according to their purpose, their styles are 
all determined by the fact that recitation was essential to the 
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Bprciea. All of moreover, have a ooniDion object ia 

amusement. Though the NovellUH profess to teach morality 
by precept, and though some of them prefix prayers to their 
most impudent debatichea of the fancy,' it is clear that 
entertainment waa their one solo end in view. For their 
Buccess they relied on the novelty and strangeness of their 
incidents; on obscenity, sometimes veiled beneath the in¬ 
nuendoes and suggestive metaphors of Italian convention, but 
more often unabashed and naked to the view; on startling 
horrors, acts of insane passion, or the ingenuities of diabolical 
cruelty. The humour of and hurU, jests played by 
rogues on eimpletona, practical Jokes, and the various devices 
whereby wives and lovers fooled conBding husbands, supplied 
abundant material for relieving the more tragic stories. 
Lastly, the wide realm of pathos, the spectacle of beauty in 
distress, young lovers overwhelmed by undeserved calamity, 
sudden reverses of fortune, and accidents of travel upon land 
and sea, provided the narrator with plentiful matter for 
working on the sympathy of his readers. Of moral purpose 
in any strict sense of the phrase the Nmdle have none. This 
does not mean that they are invariably immoral; on the 
contrary, the theme of a considerable number Is such that 
the tale can be agreeably told without violence to the most 
Bpnsitive taste. But the novelist had no ethical intentton; 
therefore he brought every motive into use that might amuse 
or stimulate, with business-like indiiTorence. He felt no 

' See Bandello’a Introdtictlon to Nm^ xsxv. of Part t,, where a most 
disgusting stoiy is ushered ia with ethical reflectiona; and take tbia 
passage from the opening of one of B Dasca’s least presentable novris: 

* Prima che al novellare di qnesta sera si dia ptincipio, mi tivolgo a te, 
Dio ottimo e grandisBimo, che solo latto sai e tnito pnoi, pregandoti 
divotamepte e di cuore, che per la tua inUnita bont^ e demen^a mi con- 
ceda, e a tutti gnesti altri che dope me diranno, tanto del tno ajnto a 
della itia grazia, che la mla lingua e la loro non diea cosa niona, ae non 
a tua lode e a nostra oonsolasione/ —Le Cem (Firenze, Leinonnier, 
1857), p, 7, 
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qualm of conscience at provoking the cruder animal luBtincta, 
at dragging tbe sanctities of domestic life in the mire of hii 
bnfifoooery, or at playing on the appetite for monstroue vice, 
the thirst for abnormal sensations, in his audience. So long 
as he cotild excite attention, he was satisfied. We cannot 
but wonder at the customs of a society which derived its 
entertainment from these tales, when we know that noble 
ladies listened to them without blushing, and that bishops 
composed them as a graceful compliment to the daughter of 
a reigning dukeJ 

In style th^ Novelk are, as might be expected, very unequal. 
Everybody tried his hand at them : some wrote sparkling 
Tuscan, others a dense Lombard dialect; some were witty, 
others dull. Yet all affected to be following Boccaccio, His 
artificial periods and rhetorical amplifications, ill-managed by 
men of imperfect literary training, who could not free them* 
selves from local jargons, produced an awkward mixture of 
discordant faults. Yet the public expected little from the 
novelist in diction. What they required was movement, 
stimnlng, excitement of their passions. So long as the tale- 
maker kept curiosity awake, it was a matter of comparative 
indifference what sort of words ho used. The Novella wag 
a literary no-man's-land, where tbe critic exercised a feeble 
sway, and amateurs or artists did what each found suited to 
his powers. It held its ground under conditions similar to 
those which determined the supply of plays among us in the 
seventeenth centuiy, or of magazine novels in this. 

In their material the Novelle embraced the whole of 

* It may be mentioned that not all etories were recited before women. 
Bandello introducee one of his tales with the remark that in the absence 
of the ladies men may be less careful in their choice of themes {ATotj. xxt. 

|>t. i.). The exception is eingnlar, as lUnstrating what was thonght unfit 
for female ears. The Novella itself consists of a few johee npon a dia- 
gneling snbject; bni it is leas immodest than many which he dedicated 
to noble women^ 
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Italian soeietj, fumisbing pietares of its life and mannera 
from the palaces of princes to the cottages of contadinu 
Every class is represented^the man of books, the soldier, the 
parish priest, the cardinal, the couxiter-jiimper, the confessor, 
the peasant, the duke, the merchant, the noble lady, the 
village maiden, the eerving^man, the artisan, the actor, 
the beggar, the courtesan, the cut-throat, the astrologer, the 
lawyer, the physician, the midwife, the thief, the preacher, the 
nim, the pander, the fop, the witch, the saint, the galley-slave, 
the friar—they move before us in a motley multitude like the 
masquerade figures of carnival time, jostling each other in a 
whirl of merriment and passion, mixing together in the frank 
democracy of vice. Though these pictures of life are brightly 
coloured and various beyond description, they are superficial* 
It IB only the surfiwse of existence that the NoveUiejB 
touches* He leaves its depths unanalysed, except when he 
plunges a sinister glance into some horrible abyss of cruelty 
or lust, or, stirred by gentler feeling, paints an innocent un- 
happy youthful love. The student of contemporaiy' Italian 
customs will glean abundant information from these pages; 
the student of human nature gathers little except reflections 
on the morals of sixteenth-century society. It was perhaps 
this prodigal superfluily of striking incident, in combination 
vrith poverty of intellectual content, which made the Novelle 
BO precious to our playwrights. The tales of Cinthio and 
Bandello supplied them with the outlines of tragedies, leaving 
the poet free to exercise his analytic and imaginative ptjwers 
upon the creation of character and the elaboration of motive. 
But that, in spite of all their faults, the Navelie frseinate 
the fancy and stimulate the mental energies, will be 
admitted by all who have made them the subject of careful 
study. 

To render an adequate account of the NovelUeri and 
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their worts ib very difiSeult.' The printing-press ponred 
novels forth in every town in Italy, and authors of all 
districts vied with one another in their composition- At 
Florence Firen^uola permed stories with the golden fluency 
and dazzling wealth of phrase peculiar to him, H liasca’s 
" Gene" rank among the most considerable literary products of 
the age- At Florence, again^ Machiavelli wrote * Belpbegor,’ 
and Scipione Bargagli printed his * Trattenimeuti/ Gentile 
Serniini, Pietro Fortini and Giustiniano Nelli were the 
novelists of Siena; Masuecio and Antonio Mariconda, of 
Naples- At Rome the Modenese Francesco JIaria Moba 
rivalled the purity of Tuscan in his ' Becamerone/ But it 
was chiefly in the North of Italy that novelists abounded, 
Giraldi’s hundred tales, entitled ‘ Hecatommithi/ issued fram 
Ferrara, They were heavy m style, and prosaic; yet their 
matter made them widely popular, Sabadino wrote his 

* Porretane ’ at Bologna, and Francesco Straparoia of 
Caravaggio published Ms * Tredici placevoli Notti' at Venice, 
There also appeared the ■ Diporti * of Girolamo Paraboseo, the 

* Sei Giomate* of Sebagtiano Erizzo, Celio Malespini's 
' Ducento Novelle/ and the * Proverhi' of Antonio Comazano, 
Cademosto of Lodi, Monsignor Brevio of Venice, Ascanio de^ 
Mori of Mantua, Luigi da Porto of Vicenza, and, last not 
least, the illustrious Matteo BandeDo, proved how rich in 
this species of literature were the northern provinces. The 
Lombards displayed a special faculty for tales in which 
romance predominated. Venice, notorious for her pieasure- 
marts of luxury, became the emporium of publications which 
supplied her courtesans and rufflers with appropriate mental 
food. The Tuscans showed more comio humour, and, of 
course, a purer style. But in point of matter, intellectual and 

* J NoeeJlieri in Prosa, by Giambattista Possano {MHauo, Schiepatti, 
1s84), will be found an eicellent dicflonaTy of refereDOe. 
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moral, there is not much to choose between the work^ of 
Florentine and Lombard authors. 

Following the precedent of Boccaccio, it was usual for the 
NovcUie?i to invent a framework for their stories, making it 
appear that a polite societj' of men and women (called in Italy 
a lieta brigala) had by some chance accident been thrown 
upon their own resources in circumstancea of piquant novelty. 
One of the party suggests that they should spend their time 
in telling tales, and a captain is chosen who sets the theme 
and determines the order of the story-tellers. These intro¬ 
ductions are not nnfcequently the most carefully written 
portion of the collection, and abound in charming sketches 
of ItaTian life. Thus II Lasca at the opening of * Le Cene' 
feigns that a company of young men and women went in 
winter-time to visit at a friend^s house in Florence, It was 
snowing, and the youths amused themselves by a snow-ball 
match in the inner courtyard of the palace. The ladies 
watched them from a loggidf till it came into their heads to 
join the game. Snow was brought them from the roofs, and 
they began to pelt the young men from their balcony,' The 
fire was returned; and when the brigata had enough of this 
fun, they entered the house together, dried their clothes, and, 
sitting round a blazing hearth, formed a plan for telling 
stories at supper. Girolamo Parabosco places the scene of 
his * Diporti ' on the Venetian lagoons, A pai-ty of gentlemen 
have left the ci^ to live m huts of wood and straw upon the 
islands, with the intention of fowling and fishing. The 
weather proves too bad for sport, and they while away the 
hours of idleness with anecdotes, Bandello folloTiVS a dlfierent 
method, which bad been suggested by Mosuccio, He 
dedicates his Novslle to the distinguished people of his 
acquaintance, in prefaces not devoid of flattery, but highly 

» This motive may have been suggested by Folgone da S. 0eml- 
gnauo’i aomiet on Uie month of January, 
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interesting to a student of tiiose times* Prinesa, poets, 
TVTirriors, men of statoj iUuatrious women, and hnmanista pass 
before us in these dedications, proving that polite society in 
Italy, the society of the learned and the noble, was a republic 
of wit and culture. Alessandro Eentivoglio and Ippolita 
Sforza, the leaders of fashion and Bandello's special patrons, 
take the first rank.^ Then we have the Clon^aga family of 
Mantua, Lancinus Curtius, Aldus Manutius, Machiavelli, 
Molaa, Guicciardini, Castiglione, the Duchess of Urbino, 
Giovanni de’ Medici, Julius CEesar Sealiger, Bernardo Tasso, 
Prospero Coloima, Julius II., Porcellio, Pontano, Berni, the 
Milanese Visconti, the Neapolitan Sanseverini, the Adorni of 
Genoa, the Foscari of Venice, the Estensi of Ferrara. Either 
directly addressed in prefaces or mentioned with familiar 
allusion in the course of the narratives, these historic names 
remind us that the author lived at the centre of civilisation, 
and that his NmelU were intended for the entertainment of 
the great world, ’What OastigHone presents abstractedly and 
in theory as a critique on noble society, is set before us by 
Bandello in the concrete form of every-day occurrence. Nor 
does the author forget that he is speaking this company. 
His words are framed to suit their prejudices; his aUuaiorm 
have reference to their sentiments and predilections. The 
whole work of art Breathes the air of good manners and is 
tuned to a certain pitch-note of fashionable tone. We may be 
astounded that ladies and gentlemen of the highest birth and 
breeding could tolerate the licenses of language and sugges¬ 
tion furnished by Bandello for their delectation. We may 
draw conclusions as to their corruption and e^ential coarse¬ 
ness in the midst of rehned living and external gallantries,^ 
Yet the fact remains that these Novelle were a customary 

^ These are the pair bo nobly painted by Lnini ebore the high altar 
ef S. Manri^io at Milan. See mj SJ^etches and Studies in Italy. 

* Whal we know about manners at the Courts of our Eiizabed] and 
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adjunct ho the courtly pleasures of the sixteenth century; and 
it was only through the printing-press that they passed into 
the taverns and the brothels, where perhaps they found their 
fittest audience* 

Matteo Bandello was a member of the petty Lombard 
nobUity, born at Caatelnuovo in Tortona* His uncle was 
General of the Dominicans, and this cireumstance deter¬ 
mined Matteo’a career. After spending some years of his 
youth at Rome, he entered the order of the Predicatori in 
the Convent delle Grazie at Milan. Ho was not, however, 
destined to the seclusion of a convent; for he attended 
his uncle, in the character apparently of a companion or 
familiar secretary, when the General visited the chief 
Dominican establishments of Italy, Spain, France and 
Germany. A considerable portion of Bandello's manhood 
was passed at Mantua, where he became the tutor and the 
platonic lover of Lucrezia Gonzaga. Before the date 1525, 
when French and Spaniards contested the Duchy of Milan, 
he had already formed a collection of Novdle in manuscript 

_the fruits of oil that he had heard and seen upon his 

frequent travels. These were dispersed when the Spamards 
entered Milan and pillaged the house of the Bandello family.^ 
Matteo, after numerous adventures as an exile, succeeded in 
recovering a portion of his papers, and retired with Cesare 
Fregoso to the Court of France. He now set himself seriously 
to the task of preparing bia Novella iot the press; nor was this 
occupation interrupted by the duties of the see of Agen, 
conferred upon him in 1550 by Henry IL The new bishop 
allowed his colleague of Grasse to administer the see, drawing 
enough of its emoluments for his private needs, and attending 
tm hifl death, about the year 1560, to study and composition. 

and the gossip of the French Court in Dames Galmtes, 

remind ns that thia blending of groasness and luinry was no t peculiar to 
jtaly, * See Dsdicatiou to xi. of second part. 
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Bandello^ff life was itself a Tlie scion of a noble 

house, early dedicated to the order of S, Dominic, but with 
Ibo General of that order for his nncle, he enjoyed rare 
opportunities of studying men and manners in all parts of 
Europe* His good abilities and active mind enabled him 
to master the essentials of scholarship, and introduced him 
as tutor to one of the most fascinating learned women of 
his age. These privileges he put to use by carrying on 
a courtly flirtation with his interesting pupil, at the same 
time that he penned his celebrated novels. The disasters of 
the Milanese Dueby deprived him of his literary collections 
and probably injured his fortune. But he found advance¬ 
ment on a foreign soil, and died a bishop at the moment 
when Europe was ringing with the scandals of his too 
hcentious tales. These tales famished the Eoformers with 
a weapon in their war against the Church; nor would it have 
been easy to devise one better to their purpose. Even now 
it moves astonishment to thinh that a monk should have 
mitten, and a bishop should have published, ih^ faceim with 
which Bandello’s books are filled, 

Bandello paints a society in dissolution, bound together 
by no monarchical or feudal principles, without patriotism, 
without piety, united by none of the common spiritual 
enthusiasms that make a people powerful, The word 
honour is on everybody’s lips; but the thing is nowhere; 
and when the story-teller seeks to present its ideal image to 
his audience, he proves by the absurdity of his exaggeration 
that he has no clear conception of its meaning,* The virtues 

* Read, for eiajiiple, the of Zilia, who imposed silence on her 

lover because he kissed her, and the whole sequel to bis preposterous 
obedience {iiL 17); or the tale cl Don Giovanni Emmanuel in the lion’s 
den (iiL SS) ; or the rambling stoiy of Bon Diego and Ginevra Is Bionda 
{i. 27), The two latter have a touch of Spanish extravagance, but with¬ 
out the glowing Spanish passion. In quoting Bandello, I shall refer to 
Part and Novd by dilTerent numcraJs. Befereneea are made to the 
Bfilanese edition, JVooefiim Italiam^ 1813^18ifi 
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wixich inspired an earlier and leas corrnpt civility, have 
become occasions for Disipid rhetoric* The vice that formerly 
Btirred indignation, ia now the subject of mirth* There ia 
no satire, because there is no moral sense. Bandello's rerela- 
tions of clerical and monastic immorality supplied the 
enemies of Rome with a full brief; but it ia obvious that 
Bandello and his audience regarded the monstrous tale of 
profligacy with amufiement His frankness upon the very 
eve of the Council of Trent has something at once cynical 
and sinister. It makes us feel that the hypocrisy engendered 
by the German Reformation, the si mn caste tamm cauU of 
the new ecclesiastical was the last resort of a system 

so debased that vital regeneration bad become impossible. 
This does not necessarily mean that the Italian Church had 
no worthy ministers in the sixteenth century* But when 
her dealing with the people ended in a humorous acceptance 
of such sin, we perceive that the rottenness had reached the 
core* To present the details of Bandello* a clerical stories 
would be impossible in pages meant for modern readers. It 
is enough to say that he spares no tank or order of the 
Roman priesthood. The prelate, the parish curate, the 
abbot and the prioress, the monk and nun, are made the 
subject of impartial ribaldry.^ The secrets of convents 
abandoned to debauchery are revealed with good-humoured 
candour, as though the scandal was too common to need 
special comment*® Sometimes Bandello extracts comedy 
from the contrast between the hypocritical pretensions of his 
clerical ruffians and their lawless conduct, as in the story of 
the priest who for his own ends persuaded his parishioners 
that the village was haunted by a griffin.® Sometimes he 
succeeds in drawing a satirical portrait, like that of the 

* For imtance, Parle ii. JToi?. 14; ii* xIt. ; iii, 2, 3, 4, 7, 20* 

* See tli4 descriptioD in U. S6 (vol* T.p* 270); and again, iii. 61, ii. 46. 
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Franciscan fiiar who domoaticatod himsell as chaplain in 
the castle of a noble Norman family** But the majority of 
these tales are simply obscene, with no point but a coarse 
picture or a shockingly painful climax,® 

The same judgment may be passed upon a large portion 
of the Novelle which deal with secular characters. They are 
indecent anecdotes, and do not illustrate any specific quality 
in the author or in the temper of his times/ The seasoning 
of horror only serves to render their licentiousness more 
loathsome. As Bandello lacked the indignation of Masuccio, 
so he failed to touch Masuccio*s tragic chord. When ho 
attempted it, as in the ghastly story of Violante, who 
revenged herself upon a faithless lover by tearing him to 
pieces with pincers, or in the disgusting novel of Pandora, 
or again in the tale of the husband who forced his wife to 
strangle her lover with her own hands, be only rouses 
physical repulsion,^ He makes our fiesh creep, and produceyi 
literature analogous to that of the * Police Times," Nor does 
he succeed better with subjects that require the handling of 
a profound psychologist. His Eosmunda and Tarquin, Ms 
Faustina and Seleuous, leave an impression of failure through 
defect of imaginative force ; ® while the incestuous theme of 
one tale, treated as it is with frigid levity, can claim no 
justification on the score of dramatic handliug or high- 
wrought spiritual agony,® 

It was not in this region of tragic terror that Bandello’s 
genius moved with freedom. In describing the luxui^ of 
Milan or the manners of the Venetian courtesans, in bringing 

* ii, 24, * See^ for instance, ii 20; ii* 7, 

* 1 need not give any references to tbe Novelk of this grovelling type. 
But 1 may call attenlion to i, $$ ; ii. 11; iv, 34^ 35. These tales are not 
exceptionaUy obscene; they iUostrats to what extent mere filth of the 
Swiftian sort passed for fon m the Italy ot Bembo and CastigUone. 

* Li2 I iii. 21; iii, 52 ; ii, 12, 

» il, 18 ; ii, 21; i. 3f?; iii. 55. 


‘ ii. 35 ; cp. i. 37. 
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before ns ecenea from the de7ni-7noTid€ of Borne or pain ting 
the life of a griseitet he shows acute knowledge of soeiety, 
Btndied under its more superiicial aspects, and produces 
pictures that are valuable for the antiquarian^ The same 
merit of freshness heiougs to many minor anecdotes, like the 
romance of the girl who drowned herself in the Ogho to save 
her honour, or the pretty episode of Costantino Boccali who 
swam the Adige in winter at a tlioughtleaa lady*s belieafc.* 
Yet in Bandello's versions of contemporary histories which 
taxed the imaginative powers or demanded deeper insight 
into human passions, we miss the true dramatic ring. It 
was only when it fell into the handB of Webster, that his 
dull narrative of the Puchesa of Amalfi revealed its capacities 
for artistic treatment*^ Nor is the story of the Countess of 
Cellant, though full of striking detaila, so presented as to 
leave the impression of tragedy upon our minds/ We only 
feel what Webster, dealing with it as he dealt with Vittoria 
Corombona’s crime, might have made out of this poor 
material. 

It may he asked, if this is all, why anyone should take 
the pains to read through the two hundred and fourteen 
Novelle of Bandello, and, having done so, should think it 
worth his while to write about them ? Ought they not rather 
to be left among the things the world would willingly let die ? 
The answer to this question is twofold. In the first place 
they fairly represent the' whole class of novels which were 
produced so abundantly in Italy that the historian of Renais- 

* The pictures of Milanese luxury before tbe Spanish occopstion ara 
particularly interesting. See i. % and the beginning of ii. 0^ It seems 
that then, as now, Milan waa famoiis for her equipages and horses. The 
tale of the two fops who always dressed in white (iii. 11) brings tlmt life 
before us. For the Venetian and Bonian demi-nwndc, iii. 31; i. 19; i. 42; 
ii. 51, may be consnlted. These passages have the value of authentic 
studies from contemporary life, and axe told about persona whom the 
author knew at least by name. 

*L0jl47. 
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sance literature cannot pass them by in silence* Secondly* 
Bandello at his best is a great artist in the story-teller’s 
craft. The conditions under which he displayed bis powers to 
true advantage* req^uire some definition* Once only did he 
successfully handle a really comio situation. That was in his 
tale of the monkey who dressed himself up in a dead woman s 
clothes* and frightened her family when they returned from 
the fimeral, by mimicking her movementa.' He was never 
truly tragic* But in the intermediate region between tragedy 
and comedy* where situations of romantic beauty offer them¬ 
selves to the sympathetic imagination—in that realm of pathos 
and adventure* where pictures of eventful living can be painted* 
and the conflicts of tender emotion have to be described* 
Bandello proved himself a master* It would make the 
orthodox Italian critics shudder in their graves to hear that 
he had been compared to Ariosto* Yet a foreigner* gifted 
with obtuser sensibility to the refinements of Italian diction* 
may venture the remark that Bandello was a kind of prose 
Ariosto—in the same sense as Hey wood seemed a prose 
Shakspere to Charles Iiamb, Judged by the high standard 
of Athenian or Elizabethan art, neither Ariosto nor Bandello 
was a first-rate dramatist* But both commanded the material 
of which romantic tragedies can be constructed. Bandello’s 
best Novdh abound in the situationa which delighted our 
playwrights of the Jacobean age—^in the thrilling incidents 
and scenes of high-wrought passion we are wont to deem the 
special property of Fletcher. He puts them before us with a 
force of realistic eolooring, and develops them with a warmth 
of feeling, that leave no doubt of his artistic skill* Composi¬ 
tion and style may fail him, but his sympathy with the poetic 
situation, and his power to express it are unmistakable. In 
support of this opinion I might point to his vigorous hut 
repulsive presentation of Parisina’s legend* where the gradual 
’ liL 65. 
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yielding of a Bensitive young man to the seductions of a 
sensual woman, is painted with touches of terrible veracity,* 
Or the tale of the Venetian lovers might he chosen,^ Gerardo 
and Elena were secretly married; but in his absence on a 
voyage, she was plighted by her father to another husband. 
Before the consummation of this second marriage, Elena fell 
through misery into a death*lili0 trance, and was taken by her 
kindred to be buried at Gastello on the ehores of the lagoons. 
At the moment when the funeral procession was crossing the 
waters by the light of many torches, the ship of Gerardo cast 
anchor in the port of Venice, and the young man heard that 
his wife was dead. Attended by a single friend, he went 
under cover of the night to where she had been laid in a 
sarcophagus outside the church. This he opened, and, frantic 
between grief and joy, bore the corpse of his beloved to his 
boat. He kissed her lips, and laid himself beside her lifeless 
body, wildly refusing to listen to his friend^s expostulations. 
Then while the gondola rocked on the waves of the lagoons 
and the sea-wind freshened before daybreak, Elena awoke. 
It is needless to add that the story ends in happiness. This 
brief sketch conveys no notion of the picturesque beauty of 
the incidents described, or of the intimate acquaintance with 
Venetian customs displayed in the N<yvilla^ To one who 
knows Venice, it is full of delicate suggestions, and the reader 
illuminates the margin with illustrations in the manner of 
Carpaccio. 

There is a point of Borneo and duliet in the tale of Gerardo 
and Elena. Bandello’s own treatment of the Veronese 
romance deserves comparison with Sbakspere s.^ The evolu¬ 
tion of the tragedy is nearly the same in all its leading 
incidents ; for we hear of Eomeo'a earlier love, and the IHar 

1 I 44 * 

* ii. zi It iB clear that bath followed the earlier yerBion of D* 
Porto. 
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who deal! in simples is therej and so are the nnrso and 
apothecary* Bandello has anticipated Sbakspere even in 
Juliet's soliloquy before she drinks the potion» when the 
dreadful thought occurs to her that she may wake too soon, 
and find herself alone among the dry bones of her ancestors, 
with Tybalt festering in his shroud* But the prose version 
exhibits one motive which Shakspere missed. When Eomeo 
opens the tomb, he rouses Juliet from her slumber, and in his 
joy forgets that he has drunk the poison. For a while the 
lovers are in paradise together in that region of the dead ; and 
it is only when the chill of coming death assails him, that 
Romeo remembers what he has done. He dies, and Juliet 
stabs herself with his sword. Had Bhakspere chosen to 
develop this catastrophe, instead of making Eomeo perish 
before the waking of Juliet, he might have wrought the most 
pathetically tragic scene in poetry, Reading the climax in 
Bandello, where it is overpoweringly aS’ecting, we feel what 
we have lost- 

Another Novella which provokes comparison with our 
dramatic literature—with the ‘Twelfth Night' or with 
Fletcher's * Philasfeer '—is the tale of Nicuola.* She and her 
brother Paolo were twins, so like in height and form and 
feature that it was difficult even for friends to know them 
apart. They were living with their father at Rome, when the 
siege of 1527 dispersed the family. Paolo was taken prisoner 
by Spaniards, and Kieuola went to dwell at Jesi. The Novella 

* ii. 36, This tftle wag fashionable in Italy. It forms the basis of 
that rare comedy, QU performed by the Academy degli 

Intronati at Siena, and printed in 1536. The scene m this play is laid at 
Modena; the main plot is interwoven with two mtrignes—between 
Igabella’s father and Leba, the heroine; and between Isabella's maid and 
a Spani^d. In spite of these cemplicatioas the action is Inoid, and the 
comedy is one of the best wo possess. There fs an excellent humoroas 
scene of two innkcepera touting against each other for travellers (Act 
iii. 2). That Shakspere knew the Novella or the comedy before be 
wrote his Thoclfih Night Is more than probable. 
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goes on to relate how she fell in love with a nobleman of Jesi, 
and entering his service disguised as a page, was sent by him 
to woo the lady of his heart; and how this lady loved her in 
her page’s dress* Then her brotherj Paolo, returned, attired 
lihe her in white, and recognitjons were made, and both 
couples, Paolo and the lady, Nicnola and the nobleman, were 
happily married in the end. It will be seen that these 
situations, involving confusions of identity and sex, unexpected 
discoveries, and cross-play of passions, offered opportunities 
for rhetorical and picturesque development in the style of a 
modem Euripides; nor did Bandello fail to utilise them. 

Of a higher type is the Novella which narrates the love of 
Edward IH. for the virtuous AHce of Salisbury,' Here the 
interest centres in four characters—the King, Alice, and her 
father and mother, the Earl and Countess of Salisbury, 
There is no action beyond the conflict of motives and 
emotions caused by Edward’s passion, and its successive 
phases. But that conflict is so vigorously presented that 
attention never flags; and, though the tale is long, we are 
drawn without weariness by finely modulated transitions to 
the point where a felicitous catastrophe is not only natural 
but necessary. What is at first a mere desire in Edward, 
passes through graduated moods of confident, despairing, 
Boul-absorbing love* The ordinary artifices of a seducer are 
replaced by the powerful compulsion of a monarch, who 
strives to eormpt the daughter by working on her father’s 
ambition and her mother’s weakness. Thwarted by the girl's 
constancy at every turn, he sinks into love-melancholy, then 
rouses himself with the furious resolve to attempt force, and 
lastly, yielding to his nobler nature, offers his crown to Alice. 
These several moments in the King's passion are exhibited 
with a descriptive wealth and exuberance of resource that 

* ii, S7* Historians will not look for acottracy in what is an Italian 
love^tale founded on an English legend* 
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remind us forcibly of oar own stage* The contrasts between 
the girl'S invmcible hononr and her loyer^s an governable 
impulse, between her firmness and her mother’s feebler 
nature, and again between the sovereign’s overbearing wilful- 
ness and the Earl’s stubborn but respectful resistance, suggest 
a series of high wrought situations, which only need to be 
versified and divided into acts to make a drama* Fletcher 
himself might have proudly owned the sjjene in which 
Edward diacovera his love to the^Earl, begs him to plead with 
his daughter, and has to hear his reproaches, so courteously 
and yet unflinchingly expressed. What follows ia equally 
dramatic* The Earl explains to Alice his own ideal of 
honour; still he fairly sets before her the King’s lawless 
offer, and then receives the assurance of her unconquerable 
chastity. Her mother, moved to feebler issues by the same 
pressure, attempts to break her daughter's resolve, and at 
last extorts a reluctant consent by her own physical agony. 
Finally, the girl, when left alone with her royal lover, 
demands from him or death or honour, and wins her cause by 
the nobility of her carriage in this hour of trial. The whole 
Novella in its choice of motives, method of treatment, and 
ethical tone, challenges comparison with Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s serious plays* Nor is the style imlike theirs; 
for the situations are worked out in copious and coloured 
language, hasty and diffuse, hut charged and surcharged 
with the passion of the thing to be portrayed. Bandello, 
like Fletcher, strikes out images at every turn, enlarges 
in rhetorical digressions, and pours forth floods of voluble 
eloquence*^ The morality, though romantic, is above his 

* Taka the description of the King's love-sickness {Nov. li. voL y* 
p* 352), the incident of the King’s offer to the Earl (pp* 353,354), Edward’s 
madngs (p. 354), Alice alone in London (p. 370), the King’s defiance of 
opinion (p. 379), the people’s verdict against Alice (p*380), Alice arming 
herself with the dagger (p* 39S), the garden scene upon the Thamea 
(p* 399). Then the disconises upon love and temperament (p. 325], on 
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nsual level; for while lie paints a dissolute and wilful prince 
in Edward, he eontrivea to make ua feel that the very force of 
passion, when purified to true love by the constancy of Alice, 
has brought the monarch to a knowledge of his better self* 
Nor 15 the type of honour in Alice and the Earl exaggerated. 
They act and apeak aa subjects, consciona of their duty to the 
King, but resolved to preserve their self-respect at any cost, 
should apeak and act. The compliance of the Countess, who 
is willing to sacrifice her daughter's honour under the impulse 
of blind terror, cannot be called unaafcural. The consequent 
struggle between a mother^a frailty and a daughter’s firmness, 
though painful enough, is not so disagreeably presented aa in 
Tourneur's *Eevenger’s Tragedy,' If all Bandello’s novela 
had been conceived in the same spirit as this, he would have 
ranked among the best romantic writers of the modern age. 
As it is, we English may perhaps take credit to ourselves for 
the superior inspiration of the legend he here handled. The 
moral fibre of the tale is rather English than Italian. 

Bandello was not unaware that his Novdle lay under 
censure for licentiousness. His apology deserves to be eon- 
eidered, since it places the Italian conscience on this point in 
a clear light. In the preface to the eleventh N^yuella of the 
second part, he attacks the question boldly.^ * They say that 
my stories are not honest. In this I am with them, if they 
rightly apprehend honesty. I do not deny that some are not 
only not honest, but I affirm and confess that they are most 
dishonest; for if I write that a maiden grants favours to a 
lover, I cannot pretend that the fiict is not in the highest 
sense immoral. So also of many things I have narrated. Ifo 
sane person will fail to blame incest, theft, homicide, and 

discreet foudact in lore affairs (pp. 934^38), on real and false courtiers 
(pp. 382-388). Compare the deaenptive passages on pp. 3a2, 364, 360, 
303, 306, 308. with similar passages in Beanmont and Fletcher. 

‘ Nov. IL toL iv. p. 226. Oompaie the peroration o£ his Preface to 
the third part (yoL yii p. 13). 
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other vicious actioEs; and I concede that my set forth 

these and similar enormous crimes. But I do not admit that 
I deserve to be therefore blamed. The world ought to blame 
and stigmatise those who commit such crimeSj and not the 
man who writes about them/ He then affirms that he has 
written his stories down as he heard them from the lips of the 
narratorsp that he has clothed them in decent language^ and 
that he has always been careful to condemn vice and to praise 
virtue* In the twenty-fourth novel of the same part he returns 
to the charge/ Hypocrites, he argues, complain that the 
‘ Decameron ' and similar collections corrupt the morality of 
women and teach vice ; * but I was always of opinion that to 
commit crimes rather than to know about them was vicious. 
Ignorance is never good, and it is better to be instructed in 
the wickedness of the world than to fall into error through 
defect of knowledge/ This apology, when read by the light 
of Bandello's own Novellej is an impudent evasion of the 
accusation* They are a school of profiigaey; and the author 
was at pains to make his pictures of sensuality attractive. 
That he should plume himself upon the decorum of his 
languaget is simply comic. Buck simulation of a conscience 
was all that remained at an epoch when the sense of shame 
had been extinguished, while acquiescence in the doctrines of 
a corrupt Church had not ceased to be fashionable, 

Bandello is more sensitive to strictures on his literary 
style, and makes a better defence* ^ They say that I have no 
style, I grant it; nor do I profess to be a master of prose, 
believing that if those only wrote who were consummate in 
their art, very few would write at all. But I maintain that 
any history, composed in however rough and uncouth a 
language, will not fail to delight the reader ; and these novels 
of mine (unless I am deceived by their narrators) are not 
fables but true histories/^ Xn another place he confesses 
* Vpl. V p S8* * VoL IT. p. 230. Cp. vcL ii. p. 339* 
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tbat hiB maonei is and always has been 'light and low 
and deficient in intellectual i^uality*^^ AgaiUj ha meets the 
objection that his diction is not modeUed on the purest 
Tuscan masterpieces, by arguing that even Petrarch wrote 
Italian and not Tuscan, and that if Livy smacked of 
Patavinity, he, a Lombard, does not shi'ink from Lombardisms 
in his style,^ The line of defence is good; but, what is more, 
Bandello knew that he was popular. He cared to bo read by 
all classes of the people rather than to be praised by pedants 
for the purity of his language. Therefore he snapped his 
fingers at Speron Sperone and Trifone, the so-caUed Socrates 
of his century. The 2}[ovcll€^ was not a branch of scholarly 
but of vulgar literature; and Bandello had far better right 
to class himself among Italian authors than Straparola or 
Giraldi, whose novels were none the less sought after with 
avidity and read with pleasure by thousands. It is true tliat 
he was not a master of the best Italian prose, and that his 
Novelle do not rank among the TesH dil^ingua* He is at 
one and the same time prolix and involved, ornate and vulgar, 
coarse in phraseology and ambitioua in rhetoric. He uses 
metaphors borro’Wed from the slang of the fashionable world 
to express gross thoughts or actions. He indulges in pompous 
digressions and overloads his narrative with illustrations. 
But, in spite of these defects, he is rarely dull. His energy 
and copiousness of diction never fail him. His style is 
penetrated with the passion of the subject, and he delights 
our imagination with wonderfully varied pictures drawn from 
life. It is probable that foreigners can render better justice 
to the merits of Bandello as a writer, than Italians, who are 
trained to criticise language from a highly refined and 
technical point of view. We recognise liis vividness and force 
without being disgusted by his Lombardisms or the coarseness 

* Yol rii p. II. 
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of bis phrases. Yet even some Italian erities of no mean 
Bfcanding have been found to say a good word for bis style. 
Among these may be reckoned the judicious Mazaucbelli.' 

The author of 'Le Gene ’ presents a marked contrast to 
Bandello. Antonfranceseo Grazzini belonged to an ancient 
and hoDonrahle family of Staggia in YaJdelsa.^* Some of bis 
ancestors held office in the Florentine republic, and many 
were registered in the Art of the Notaries, Born at Florence 
in 1503, he was matriculated into the Speziali, and followed 
the profession of a druggist. His literary career w^as closely 
connected with the academies of Gli Umidi and La Crusea.® 
The sobriquet H Lasca, or The Eoach, assumed by him as a 
member of the Umidi, is the name by which he is best known. 
Besides NaveUe, he wrote comedies and poems, and made 
the renowned collection of Gofuti He died 

in 1583 and was buried in S. Pier Maggiore. Thus while 
Bandello might claim to be a citizen of the great world, reared 
in the ecclesiastical purple and conversant with the noblest 
society of Northern Italy, II Lasca began life and ended it as 
a Florentine burgher. For aught we know, he may not have 
travelled beyond the bounds of the republic. His stories are 
written in the raciest Tuscan idiom, and are redolent of the 
humour peculiar to Florence, If Bandello appropriated the 
romantic element in Boccaccio, n Lasca chose his comic side 
for imitation. Nearly all his novels turn on heffe and htirU, 
similar to those sketched in Sacchetti's anecdotes, or developed 
with greater detail by Pulci and the author of * II Grasso," 
Legnaiuolo,^ Three boon companions, Lo Scheggia, II 

j In the bio-graphy of Bandello hs gays,' Lo stile h piuttosto colto e 
itndiiito, che ohe taluno n* abbia dctto in oontrario, non per5 in gaisa 
oho poeea mettersi a conlronto di goeUo del Boccaocb^* 

* See Sonnet 79, Biww (ed, 1741), 

* Founded Teapectively in 1540 and 1583. Grazzini quarrelled with 
them both. 

* if Nbt?* 1® io its maic motive modelled on that nOTel. 
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Monaco^ and E Pilucca are the heroes of his comedy; and 
the pranks they play, are described with farcical humour of 
the broadest and most powerful sort. Still the specidc note 
of E Easca's novels is not pure fun. He combines obscenity 
with fierce carnal cruelty and mbumau jesting, in a mixture 
that speaks but ill for the taste of bis time*^ Neither 
Boccaccio nor the author of ‘11 Grasso’ struck a chord so 
vicious, though the latter carried his buffoonery to the utmost 
stretch of hearfclessness. It needed the depravity of the 
sixteenth century to relish the lust, seasoned with physical 
torture and spiritual agony, which was so cunningly revealed, 
so coldly revelled in by E Laaca.® A practical joke or an act 
of refined vengeance had peculiar attraction for the Florentines* 
But the men must have been blunted in moral sensibility and 
aurfeited with strange experiences, who could enjoy Pilucca's 
brutal tricks, or derive pleasure from the climax of a tale so 
ghastly as the fifth NofGella of the second series. 

This is a story of incest and a husband’s vengeance. 
Substantially the same as Parisina’s tragedy, E Lasca has 
invented for it his own whimsically horrible conclusion- The 
husband surprises his wife and eon. Then, having cut off 
their hands, feet, eyes and tongues, he leaves them to die 
together on the bed where he had found them* The rhetoric 
with which this catastrophe is embellished, and the purring 
sympathy expressed for the guilty couple, only serve to make 
its inhumanity more glaring. Incapable of understanding 
tragedy, these writers of a vitiated age sought excitement in 

* The contrast between the amifl.bla manners of the yonng men and 
vottien deaeHbed in the introdnetfon to Le Cenet and the etonee put into 
their months; between the profound immoralitj, frigid and repellent, of 
the tales and Ghiacinki's prayer at the beginning; need not be inaiated on, 

* Aa I ehall not dilate upon these novels fmrther in the teit, I may 
anpport the above censure by reference to the practical Joke played upon 
the pedagogue (i, 2), to the mhuraan novel of U Bema {ii. 2), to the cruaJ 
i^engeance o! a brotber (ii, 1), and to the story of the priest (ii 8). 
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monstrous situations. Tie work produced is a proper pendent 
to tie filti of the burlesque CapitoU. Literature of this sort 
might have amused Caligula and his gladiators. Prefaced 
by an unctuous prayer to God, it realises the very superfluity 
of naughtiness,^ 

In favour of the Florentines, we might plead that these 
Ncvellc were accepted as pure fictions—debauches of the fancj, 
escapades of inventive wit. The ideal world they represented, 
claimed no contact with realities of life. The pranks of Lo 
Scheggia and II FUucca, which drove one man into esile, 
another to the hospital, and a third to his death, had no more 
actuality than the tricks of clown and pantaloon. A plea of 
this sort was advanced by Charles Lamb for the dramatists 
of the Restoration; and it carries, undoubtedly, its measure 
of conviction. Literature of convention, which begins by 
stimulating curiosity, must find novel combinations and fresh 
seasonings to pique the palate of the public. Thus the 
abominations of II Lasca’a stories would have to be regarded 
as the last desperate bids for popularity, as final hyperboles 
of exhausted rhetoric. Yet, after all, books remain the mirror 
of a people’s taste. Whatever their quahty may be, they are 
produced to satisfy some demand* And the wonderful vivacity 
of n Lasca’s colouring, the veracity of his art, preclude him 
from the benefit of a defence which presupposes that he 
stood in some unnatural relation to bis age. While we read 
his tales, we cannot but remember the faces painted by 
Bronzino, or modelled by Cellini, The sixteenth-century 
Florentines were hard and cold as steel. Their temper 
had been brutalised by servitude, superficially polished by 
humanism, blunted by the extraordinary intellectual activity 
of three centuries. Compared with the voluptuous but sym¬ 
pathetic mood of the Lombard novelists, this cruelty means 
something special to the race. 

Bee abovei p. 4Q, note. 
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Some of n Lasea^e sfcories, fortunately, need no such 
strained apology or explanation. The tale of Lisabetta's 
dream, though it lacks point, is free from hia worse faults ; ^ 
while the novel of Zoroaster is not only innocent, but highly 
humorous and charged with playful sarcasm,® It contains 
a portrait of a knavish astrologer, worthy to be set beside 
the * Negromante ' of Ariosto or Ben Jonson’s * Alchemist/ 
When Jerome Cardan was coquetting with chiromancy and 
magic, when Cellini was raising fiends with the Sicilian 
necromancer in the Coliseum, a novelist found sufficient stuff 
for comedy and satire in the foibles of ghost-seekers and the 
tricks of philtre-mongers. The companion portrait of the 
dissolute monk, who sets his hand to any dirty work that 
haa the spice of fun in it, is also executed with no little spirit. 
Among the most graceful of the Tuscan novelists may be 
mentioned Agnolo Firenzuola. His family derived its name 
from a village at the foot of the Pistojan Apennines, and his 
father was a citizen of Florence. Agnolo spent hia youth at 
Siena and Perugia, where he made the friendship of Pietro 
Aretino, leading the wild student life described in their 
correspondence.^ That he subsequently entered the Yallom- 
brosan order seems to be certain; but it is somewhat doubtful 
whether he attained the dignity of Abbot which his biographers 
ascribe to him/ Tirabosehi, unwilling to admit so great a 
scandal to the Church, has adduced reasons why we should 
suspend our judgment/ Yet the tradition rests on substantial 
authority, A monument erected by Firenzuola to his uncle 
Alessandro Braccio in the church of S* Prassede at Rome, 
describes him as (sdis hujits Ahha^. B. Maria di Spoleti and 
S. Salvator di Yaiano are supposed to have been his benefices- 

> Cena ii. 3, * 

■ See the Letters of Aretino, toL ii, p. 239, 

* All nay referencea are made to the di Messer Afpwlo Firw 

fuaia, 5 Tols, Milan, 1802, 

* SUma della Lett It lib, iii. cap. 3, eeot. 3L 
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Some further eoUaieral proof might be drawn from the opening 
of the dialogue * Bopra le Bellezze delle Dome*' The Bcene 
of it is laid in the convent grounds of Grignano, and Celso 
is undoubtedly Firenzuola* A portion of liis manhood was 
spent at Borne in friendship with Molza, Bemi, and other 
brilliant literary men. While resident in Borne, he contracted 
a gevere and tedious illness, which obUged him to retire to 
Prato, where he spent some of the happiest years of his life.' 
Nearly aU his works contain frequent and affectionate re¬ 
collections of this sunny little town, the beauty of whose 
women is enthusiastically celebrated by him. Firenzuola 
died before the middle of the sixteenth century at the age of 
about fifty- Neither his life nor his friendships nor yet his 
writings were consistent with his monastic profession and the 
dignity of Abbot, The charm of Firenzuola's is due 

in a large measure to his style, which has a wonderful trans¬ 
parency and ease, a wealth of the rarest Tuscan phrases, and 
a freshness of humour that renders them delightful reading, 
The storm at sea m the first tale, and the night scene in the 
streets of Florence in the third, are described with Ariostean 
brilhancy,® In point of subject-matter they do not greatly 
differ from the ordinary novels of the day, and some of the 
tales reappear in the collections of other novelists.® Most of 
them turn upon the foibles and the vices of the clergy. The 
fourth Novelkif which is perhaps the Best of all in style and 
humour, presents a truly comic picture of the parish priest, 
while the fifth describes the interior of a dissolute convent 
at Perugia, and the tenth exposes the arts whereby confessors 

* Iq a letter to Aretioo, dated Prato, Oct 5, 1541, he says ho had 
been ill for eleven jeais. It seeme probable that his illness WM of the 
kind aUaded to in his Capitolo * In Lode del Legno Santo * (Op. Vcig/iv, 
p- 204), 

= Op. ii- pp. 94,130. 

* For e?;ample, Nov. iv, is tha same aa Bandello’s H. ii.; Nov~ vli 
is the some as II Losca's iL 10, and Portini'a rif, 
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Induced silly women to make willa in the favour of their 
convents. Don Giovanni, Buor AppelJagia, and Fra Cherubmo, 
the chief actors in these stories, might he selected as typical 
characters in the Italian comedy of clerical dissoluteness* 
Firenzuola prefaced his novels with an elaborate intro¬ 
duction, describing the meeting of some friends at Celso’s 
villa near Paaolatico, and their discourse on loveJ From 
discussion they pass to telling amorous stories under the 
guidance of a Queen selected by the company,® The intro¬ 
ductory conversation is full of a dreamy, sensualised, dis¬ 
integrated Platonism. It parades conventional distinctions 
between earthly and heavenly love, between the beauty of the 
soul and the beauty of the body; and then we pass without 
modulation into the region of what is here called accidenti 
amorod. The same insincere Platonism gives colour to 
Fircnzuola’e discourse on the Beauty of Women—one of the 
most important productions of the sixteenth century in 
illustration of popular and artistic taste.® The author 
imagines himself to have interrupted a bevy of fair ladies 
from Prato in the midst of a dispute about the beauty of 
Mona Amelia deUa Torre Nuova. Mona Amelia herself was 
present; and so were Mona Lampiada, Mona Amorrorisca, 
Mona Selvaggia, and Mona Verdespina.^ Under these names 

^ Vol. ii. p. S8, XliQ poem pat into Celso'a moutli, p* 39, is ckarJy 
ontobkgraphical. 

® There ia the asual reference to Boccaccio, at p. 33, I may take this 
occasion for citing an nlloflion to Boccaccio from the Intnodnction to 
Le Cme, which shows how Inily he was recognised as the patron saint 
of novelists. See Ls Cem (Firenze, Lemonnier, 1857), p. 

■ Vol. L pp. 1-97. I may here allade to a stiU more eopiona and 
detailed treatise on the same theme by Federigo Lnigino of Udine; II 
Libro d^m Bdla Ztonrtn, Milano, Daelli, 1863 1 a reprint from the Vene¬ 
tian edition of 1554. This book is a symphony of graceful images and 
delicately chosen phrases: it is a dithyramb in praise of feminine beauty, 
which owes its charm to the intense sympathy, Eeneual and ^thetic, of 
the author for his subject. 

* Sfdvaggia waa the lady of Fircnzuolak BiTne* 
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it h clear that living persons of the town of Prato aro 
designated; and all the examples of beauty given in the 
dialogue are chosen from well-known women of the district 
The composition must therefore be reckoned as an elaborate 
compliment from Firenzuola to the fair sex of Prato** Celso 
begins his exposition of beauty by declaring that ' it is God^s 
highest gift to human nature, inasmuch as by its virtue we 
direct our soul to contemplation, and through contemplation 
to the desire of heavenly things*’ ^ He then proceeds to 
define beauty as ' an ordered concord, or, as it were, a 
harmony inscrutably resulting from the composition, union, 
and commission of divers members, each of which shall in 
itself be well proportioned and in a certain sense beautiful, 
but wliicb, before they combine to make one body, shall be 
different and discrepant among themselves*’^ Having ex¬ 
plained each clause of this definition, he passes to the appetite 
for beauty, and tolls the myth invented for Aristophanes in 
Plato’a ‘ Symposium/ This leads by natural tranaitions to 
the real business of the dialogue, which consists in analysing 
and defining every kind of loveliness in ^YOtnen, and minutely 
describing the proportions, qualities, and colours of each 
portion of the female body. The whole is carried through 
with the method of a philosopher, the enthusiasm of an artist, 
and the refinement of a well-bred gentleman* The articleg 
upon Leggiadria, Grazia, Yaghezmi Yemi&td, Aria, MaeUd^ 
may even now be read with profit by those who desire to 
comprehend the nice gradatione of meaning implied by 
these terms** The discourses on the form and colour of the 
ear, and on the proper way of wearing ornamental flowers, 
bring incomparably graceful images before us; ® and this, 

' the Blegia alU Donne FmiesU voL it. p. 41. 

* Yol. I p. 16. Compare the extraordinary paragraph about fomal# 
beauty being an earDest of the beauliee of Paradise fpp. SI, 32)* 

■ Ibid. p. 21* * md. pp* Sl-62. 

* -fhid* pp. 75-80, 
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indeed, can ba said about the whole dialogue, for there ia 
hardly a sentence that does not reveal the delicate perceptions 
of an artistic nature^ 

Firenzuola^a adaptation of the ^Golden Ass' may be 
reckoned among the triumphs of his style, and the fables con¬ 
tained in his * Biscorsi degli Animali * are so many minutely 
finished novelettes*^ Both of these works belong to the 
proper subject of the present chapter. His comedies and his 
burlesque poems must be left for discussion under difierent 
headings. With regard to his serious verses, addressed to 
Mona Selvaggia, it will be enough to say that they are 
modelled upon Petrarch. Though limpid in style and musical, 
as all Firenzuola's writing never failed to be, they ring hollow. 
The true note of the man’s feeling was sensual. The highest 
point it reached was the admiration for plastic beauty 
expressed in his dialogue on women. It had nothing in 
common with Petrarch’s melancholy. Of these minor poems 
I admire the little ballad beginning < 0 rozza pasfcorella,' and 
the wonderfully lucid versioii of Polirfano’s Violet -—* 0 viole 
formose, o dolci viole ’—^more than any others,® 

Except for the long iUnesa which brought him to Prato, 
Firenzuola appears to have spent a happy and mirthful life; 
and if we may trust hia introduction to the Novels, he was 
fairly wealthy. What we know about the biography of 
Antonfrancesco Boni, who also deserves a place among the 
Tuscan novelists, presents a striking contrast to this luxurious 
and amorous existence.® He was a Florentine, and, like 
Firenzuola, dedicated to religion. Born in 1513, he entered 
the ServLte order in the cloister of the Annunziata. He 

‘ Yoh ill. Tbc Golden Ass begina with an autobiography (voL i 
p. 103). 

’ m iv, pp. 19, 76. 

* My prinolpal aDthoritj la Doni’i Lifa by S* Roiigi ptefii&d to 
an edition of the Novelk, 1851, and raprintod in Fanfani^B edition of 
I Ifanwf, Florenee, 1863. 
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begaxi by teaching the boys enfcmsted to the monks for 
education. But about 1540 he was obliged to fly the 
monastery under the cloud of some graye charge connected 
with his pupils.* Boni turned his back on Florence; and 
after wandering from town to town in Northern Italy, settled 
at last in 1642 at Piacenza, where he seems for a short while 
to have applied himself with an unwillingmind tolaw-studies* 
At Piacenza he made the acquaintance of Lodovieo Bomenichi, 
who introduced him into the Aceademia Ortolana. This was 
a semi-literary club of profligates with the Priapio emblems 
for its ensign, Doni's wild and capricions humour made him 
a chief ornament of the society; but the members so miscon¬ 
ducted themselves in word and deed that it was soon found 
necessary to suppress their meetings. While amusing him¬ 
self with poetry and music among his boon companions, Doni 
was on the look-out for a place at Court or in the household 
of a wealthy nobleman. His letters at this period show that ho 
was willing to become anything from poet or musician down 
to fool or something worse. Failing in all his applications, 
he at last resolved to make what gains he could by literature. 
His friend Domenichi bad already settled at Yenice, when 
Doni joined him there in 1644. But liis stay was of brief 
duration. We find him again at Piacenza, next at Rome, and 
then at Florence, where he estabhsbed a printing-press. The 
principal event of this Florentine residence was a definite 
rupture with Bomenichi. We do not know the causes of 
their quarrel; but both of them were such scamps that it is 
probable they took good care, while abusing one another in 
general terms, to guard the secrets of their respective crimes. 
Buring the rest of Doni^s life he pursued his old friend with 
relentless animosity. His invectives deserve to be compared 
with those of the humanists in the preceding century; while 
Bomenichi, who had succeeded in securing a position for him- 
* See Zilioli, quoted by Bougi, I Marmi, toL i. p, idv. 
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«elf at Florence, replied with no less hostility in the tone of 
injured virtue. 

In 1547 I>oni settled finally at Venice. The city of the 
lagoons was the only safe resort for a man who had offended 
the Church by abandoning his vows, and whose life and 
writings were a scandal even in that age of license. Every¬ 
where else he would have been exposed to peril the 

Inquisition. Though ho had dropped the cowl, he could not 
throw aside the cassoct^ and hia condition as priest proved 
not only irksome but perilons.* At Venice he lived a 
singular Bohemian existence, inhabiting a garret which over¬ 
looked one of the noisiest of the small canals, and scribbling 
for his daily bread. He was a rapid and prolific writer, send¬ 
ing his copy to the press before it was dry, and never caring 
for revision* To gain money was the sole object of his labours* 
The versatility of his mind and his peculiar humour made his 
miscellanies popular ; and hke Aretino he wheedled or menaced 
ducats out of patrons. Indeed, Ponies life at Venice is the 
proper pendent to Aretino^s, who was once his friend and 
afterwards his bitter foe. But while Aretino contrived to live 
like a prince, Boni, for many years at any rate, endured the 
miseries of Grub Street. They quarrelled about a present 
which the Duke of Urbino had promised Doni through his 
secretary. Aretino thought that this meant poaching on his 
manors. Accordingly ho threatened his comrade with a 
thorough literary scourging. Doni replied by a pamphlet 
with this eingular title: ' Terremoto del Doni fiorentino, con 
la rovina d' un gran Colosso bestiale Antiehristo della nostra 
eti/ His capricious nature and bi^iarre passions made Doni 

» How Doiii hakd hia ordera may be gathered horn these extracta; 
*La bestial cosa ohe sia aopportare quattro coma in capo senza belara 
ttnqaimco I lo ho xm capriccio di farmi acomanicare per non cantarc 
pii Domine laHa, e spretarmi per non esaere a noia a tutto le persone.* 

* L’' esscr coUa obierica pnz^a a tatti.* Hia chief grievance was that he 
had mode no money ont of the Cbnretu 
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a bad frieDd; but he was an incomparablj amusing' companion. 
Accordingly we find that his society was sought by the literary 
circles of all cities where he lived* At Florence he had been 
appointed secretary to the Umidi* At Venice he became a 
member of the Pellegrini. This academy was founded before 
the League of Cambrai in a deserted villa near the lagoons J 
Mystery hung over its origin and continued to involve its 
objects. Several wealthy noblemen of Venice supplied the 
club with ample funds. They had a good library, and 
employed two presses for the printing of their works. The 
members formed a kind of masonic body, hound together by 
strict mutual obligations, and sworn to maintain each other 
in peril or in want. They also exercised generosity toward 
needy men of letters, dowered poor girls, and practised many 
charities of a similar description. Their meetings took place 
in certain gardens at Murano or on the island of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore. The two Sansovini, Nardi, Titian, Dolce, and 
other eminent men belonged to the society; but Doni appears 
to have been its moving spirit on all occasions of convivial 
intercourse. 

The last years of this Bohemian life were spent beneath 
the Euganean hills in a square castle, which, picturesquely 
draped with ivy, may still be seen towering above Monseliee. 
That Doni had accumulated some capital by his incessant 
scribbling, is proved by the fact that he laid out the grounds 
about his fortress with considerable luxury, A passage 
quoted from the Venetian Zilioli serves to bring the man 
more vividly before us: * At the summit of the MU above 
Monselice stands the house where Autonfrancesco Doni 
indulged his leisure with philosophy and poetry. He was 
a man of bizarre humour, who had but little patience with 

* The greater part of what we know about the PeDegritu oocnra in 
Boni’a I Marmi^ See also a memoir by Giaxich, and the notices in 
Mutinelii'a Urbanh 
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hig neighbours* Eetiring from society, he chose thia aboSe 
in order to give full scope in his own way and without regard 
for anyone to his caprices, which were often very ludicrous* 
Who could have refrained from laughter, when he saw a 
man of mature age, with a beard down to his breast, going 
abroad at night barefooted and in his shirt, careering among 
the fields, singing his own songs and those of other poets; 
or else in daytime playing on a lute and dancing like a little 
boy ?' Doni died at Yemee in the autumn of 1574* 

Doni’s Novelh are rather detached scenes of life than 
stories with a plot or theme- Glowing and picturesque in 
style, sharply outlined, and smartly told, they have the point 
of epigrams. The fourth of the series might he chosen to 
illustrate the extravagant efforts after effect made by the 
Italian novelist with a view to stimulating the attention of 
his audience. It is a tale of two mortal enemies, one of 
whom Mils the father and the brother of his foe. The injured 
mao challenges and conquers him in single combat, when, 
having the rufiian at his mercy, he raises him from the 
ground, pardons him, and makes him his bosom friend, 
Likelihood and moral propriety are sacrificed in order that 
the Novella may end with a surprise. 

Doni^s NovelU^ taken by themselves, would scarcely have 
justified the space allotted to him in this chapter. His 
biography has, however, the importance attaching to the 
history of a representative nctan, for much of the literature 
of amusement in the sixteenth century waa supplied by 
Bohemians of Doni’s type* To give a complete account of 
his miscellaneous works would be out of the question* 
Besides treatises on music and the arts of design and a 
catalogue of Italian books, which might be valuable if the 
author had not used it as a vehicle for his literary animosities, 
be published letters and poems, collections of proverbs and 
short tales under the title of ‘La Zucca/ dialogues and 
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dissertations on varioua topics with the name of ‘ I Mondi/ an 
essa^ on moral philosophy, an edition of Burchiello*a poems 
Illustrated by notes more difficult to understand than the 
text, an explanation of the Apocalypse proving liUther to be 
Antichrist, a libel upon Aretino, two commonplace books of 
sentences and maxims styled ^ I Cancallieri/ a work on viHa- 
building, a series of imagioary pictures, a comedy called * Lo 
Stufaiuolo/ and many others which it would be tedious to 
catalogue. It is not probable that anyone has made a 
thorough study of Boni’s writings; but those who know 
them best, report that they are ail marked by the same sallies 
of capricious humour and wild fancy.* 

A glance at the ‘Hanni* will suffice to iUustrafe Bonita 
method in these miscellanies.* In his preface to the reader 
he says it often happens that, awaked from sleep, he spends 
the night-hours in thinking of himself and of his neighbours 
—*Eot, however, as the common folk do, nor like men of 
learning, but following the whimsies of a teeming brain. I 
am at home, you see. I By aloft into the air, above aome 
city, and believe myself to be a huge bird, monstrous, 
monstrous, piercing with keen sight to everything that's 
going on below; and in the t^vinkhng of an eye, the roofs 
dy off, and I behold each man, each woman at their eeveral 
affairs. One is at home and weeping, another laughing; 
one giving birth to children, one begetting; this man read¬ 
ing, that man writing; one eating, another praying. One 
is scolding his household, another playing; and see, yon 
fellow has fallen starved to earth, while that one vomits his 
superfluous food I What contrasts are there in one single 
city, at one gmgle moment 1 Then I pass from land to land, 

* Those I am acquainted with are I ZfaTmi, I Mondit Lo Slti/aiuolot 
the Novelht and two iittla borlcsque caprices in prose, La Mula and Za 

' I Mamii, per Fanfatd e Bongi, Firenze, Barbara, 1803, 2 toIb. 
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and notioo divera oostoms, with varieij of speech and converse. 
In Naples, for example, the gentry are wont to ride abroad 
and take the evening freshness. In Borne they haunt cool 
vineyards, or seek their pleasure by artificial fountains. In 
Venice they roam the canals in dainty ^ndolas, or sweep the 
salt lagoons, with mnsio, women, and such delights, putting 
to flight the day’s annoyances and heat. But above all other 
pleasures in the cool, naethinks the Florentines do best. Their 
way is this. They have the square of Santa Liberata, mid- 
way between the ancient shrine of Mars, now Son Giovanni, 
and the marveUous modern Duotno. They have, I say, 
certain stairs of marble, and the topmost stair leads to a 
large space, where the young men come to rest in those great 
heats, seeing that a most refreshing wind is always blowing 
there, and a delicious breere, and, besides, the fair white 
marbles for the most part keep their freshness. It is there 
I find my best amusements; for, as I sail through the air, 
invisibly I settle, soaring over them; and hear and see their 
talk and doings. And forasmuch as they are all fine wits 

and comely, they have a thousand lovely things to say_ 

novels, stratagems and fables; they tell of intrigues, stories, 
jokes, tricks played off on men and women—all things 
^rightly, noble, noteworthy and fit for gentle ears.' Such 
is the exordium. What follows, consists of conversations, 
held at night upon these marble slabs by citizens of Florence. 
The dialogue is lively; the pictures tersely etched; the 
language racy; the matter almost always worthy of attention. 
One sustained dialogue on printing is particularly interesting, 
since it involves a review of contemporary literature from the 
standpoint of one who was himself exclusively employed in 
hack production for the press.' The whole book, however, 
abounds in excellent criticism and clever hints. ‘ Bee what 
the world is coming to,’ says one of the speakers, ‘when no 
* Parta ii* * Della Sijunpa.' 
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one can read aaytiling, full though it be of learniBg and 
goodness, without flinging it away at the end of three words I 
More artiflce than patience goes nowadays to the writing of 
a book I more racking the brains to invent some whimsical 
title, which makes one take it up and read a w^ord or two, 
than the composition of the whole book demands- Just try 
and tell people to touch a volume labelled Doctrine of Good 
Living ” or ** The Spiritual Life 1 ” God preserve you 1 Put 
upon the title page “ An Invective against an Honest Man/' or 
* New Pasquinade,” or Pimps Expounded,” or The Whore 
Lost/' and all the world will grab at it- If our Geili, when 
he wanted to teach a thousand fine things, full of phOosopby 
and useful to a Christian, had not called them The Cobbler's 
Caprices/' there’s not a soul would have so much as touched 
them- Had he christened his book “Instructions in Civil 
Conduct ” or '‘Divine Discourses,” it must have fallen stillborn; 
but that “ Cobbler/’ those “ Caprices ” make eveiyone cry out: 
'* I’ll see what sort of balderdash it ia I ”" 

One might fancy that tins passage bad been written to 
satirise our own times rather than the sixteenth century* 
More than enough, however, remains from the popular 
literature of Dorn's days to illustrate his observation* We 
have already seen how ingeniously he titillated public 
curiosity in the title of his invective against Aretino* ' The 
Earthquake of Doni, the Florentine, with the Euin of a 
Great Bestial Colossus, the Antichrist of our Age/ is worthy 
to take rank among the most capricious pamphlets of the 
English Commonwealth* Meanwhile the Venetian press kept 
pouring out stores of miscellaneous information under bizarre 
titles; such as the ‘Piazza/ which described all sorts of 
trades, including the most infamous, and ‘ II Perch^,’ which 
was a kind of vulgar cyclopedia, wutb special reference to 
physiology. Manuals of domestic medicine or dhrectiona for 
the toilette, like the curious ‘Comare* on obstetrics, and 
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MarineDo^s interesting ^ Ora amen ti delle Bonne;’ eccen¬ 
tricities in the style of tbe ‘Hospidale de’ Pazjri’ or the 
' Sinagoga degli Ignoranti; * might be cited through a dozen 
pages. It ia impossible to do justice to this undergrowth 
of literature, which testifies to the Bxient of the plebeian 
reading public in Italy. 

The Kovelists of Siena form a sapamte group, and are 
distinguished by a certain air of delicate voluptuona grace. ^ 
Siena, though it wears so pensive an aspect now, was famous 
in the middle ages for the refinements of sensuality. It was 
here that the godeteccia hngatat condemned to Hell by Bante, 
spent their substance in gay living. Folgore da San 
Gemignano’s pleasure-seeking Company was Sienese. Becca- 
delli called the city molles SemBj and Jilneas Sylvius dedicated 
her groves and palaces to Venus-—the Venus who appeared 
in dreams to Gentile Sermini.® The impress of luxury ia 
stamped upon the works of her best novelists. They blend 
tbe morhidezza of the senses with a rare feeling for natural 
and artistic beauty. Bescriptions of banquets and gardens, 
fountains and wayside thickets, form a delightful background 
to the never-ending festival of love. We wander through 
pleasant bypaths of Tuscan country, abloom in spring witJi 
acacia trees and resonant with song-birds. Though in¬ 
describably licentious, these novelists are rarely coarse or 
vulgar. There is no Florentine blackguardism, no acerbity 

* Novdh di AutoH Senesi, edited hj Gaetano PoggiaJi, Lendra 
(Livorno), 1796. This coUeotioii, reprinted in the HaccoUa di N<?ueUie 7 i 
Italianit Milano, 1615, vola. xiv. and xv., contains Bernardo Blidni, 
Ginstiniano Nelli, Scipione Baigagli, Gentile Sermini, Pietro Portizii 
and others. Of BmninVs a complete edition appeared in 1674 

at Livorno, from Che pneafl of Fmneesoo Vigo: and to this the student 
shonld now go. BomagnoJi of Bologna in 1877 published three hitherto 
inedited novels of Fortini, together with the mbrics of all those which 
have not jet been piinled. Their titles enabloa ns to comprehend tho 
scruples which prevented Poggiall from issuing the whole aeries. 

* Imbasciaia di Vencre, Sennini, ed. oii. p. 117. 
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of scorn or stain of blood-Inst on tbeit pages. They are 
humorous; but they do not season humour with cruelty. 
Tlieir tales, for the most part, are the lunes of wanton love, 
day-dreams of erotic fancy, a free debauch of images, now 
laughable, now lewd, but all provocative of sensual desire. 
At the same time, their delight in landsoape-paintmg, com¬ 
bined with a certain refinement of ffisthetio taste, saves them 
from the brutalities of lust. 

The foregoing remarks apply in their fullest extension 

to Sermini and Forfcini. The best passages from tbo * Ara 
Amandi ’ of these authors admit of no quotation. Attention 
may, however, be called to the graphic description by Sermird 
of the Sienese bo^Eing-matches,* It is a masterpiece of 
vigorous dialogue and lively movement—a little drama in 
epitome or profile, bringing the excitement of the champions 
and their backers vividly before ns by a series of exclamationfl 
and ejaculated sentences, Fortini does not offer the same 
advantage to a modest critic; yet his handling of a very comic 
situation in the fourteenth Novella may be conveniently com^ 
pared with Firenzuola’s and H Lasca’s treatment of the same 
theme,^ Those, too, who are curious in such matters, may 
trace the correspondences between his twelfth Novella and 
many similar subjects in the * Cent nouvelles Kouvelles, The 
common material of a fabliau is here Italiamsed with an 
exquisite sense of plastic and landscape beauty j and the 
crude obscenity of the viotif craves pardon for the sake of its 
rare setting, 

Bargagli*s tales are less offensive to modem notions of 
propriety than either Sermini's or Fortini's, They do^not 
detach themselves from the average of such compositions by 
any peculiarly Sienese quality* But his ■ Trattenimenti ’ are 
valuable for their introduction, which consists of a minute 

‘ U Qinoco Semdni, ed. cit, p. 105, 

• Bee iie pt. u, Akw, 10, and Fiienauola'a Beventh NovtUiL, 
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and pathetically eimpk Banatlye of the suffer ings bus tamed 
by the Sienese daring the siege of 1053* Boccaccio’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Plague at Morence was in Bargagli’s mind, when 
he made this unaffected record of a city's agony the frontLs^ 
piece to tales of mirth and passion* Though somewhat out 
of place, it has the interest which belongs to the faithful 
history of an eyewitness* 

One beautiful story, borrowed from the annals of their own 
city, was treated by the two Sienese novelists, lllicini and 
Sermini. The palm of excellence, however, must be awarded 
to the elder of these authors. Of Bernardo Lapini, sumamed 
lllicini or OUicino, very little is known, except that he served 
both Gian Galeazzo Visconti and Eorso da Este in the 
capacity of physidan, and composed a commentary on the 
* Trionfi * of Petrarch. Um Novella opens with a conversation 
between certain noble ladies of Biena, who agreed that the 
three most eminent virtues of a generous nature are courtesy, 
gratitude, and liberality- An ancient dame, who kept them 
company on that occasion, offered to relate a tale, which 
should illustrate these qualities and raise certain Sue questions 
concerning their exercise in actual life. The two Bienese 
families De^ Salimheni and De’ Montanini had long been on 
terms of coldness; and though their ancient feuda were 
passing into oblivion, no treaty of peace had yet been ratified 
between their houses, when Anselmo Salimbeni fell deeply 
in love with AngeHea, the only sister of Carlo Montamm* 
Anselmo was wealthy; but to Carlo and his sister there only 
remained, of their vast ancestral possessions, one small estate, 
where they lived together in retirement* Delicacy thus pro- 
vented the rich Anselmo from declaring his affection, untH an 
event happened which placed it in his power to be of signal 
service to the Montanini, A prosperous member of the 
Sienese government desired to purchase Carlo’s house at the 
price of one thousand ducats* Carlo refused to BeU thi? 
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estate, seeing it was his sister’s onlj support and future source 
of dowry* Thereupon the powerful man of state accused 
him falsely of treason to the oommonwealth* He was oast 
infco prison and condemned to death or the forfeit of one 
thousand ducats. Anselmo, the very night before Carlo’s 
threatened execution, paid this fine, and sent the deed of 
release by the hands of a servant to the prison. When Carlo 
was once more at liberty, he made inquiries which proved 
beyond doubt that Anselmo, a man unknown to Mm, the 
member of a house at ancient feud with hia, had done him 
this great courtesy. It then rushed across his mind that 
certain acts and gestures of Anselmo betrayed a secret liking 
for Angelica* This decided him upon the course he had to 
take. Having communicated the plan to his sister, he went 
alone with her at night to Salimberd’s castle, and, when he 
had expressed his gratitude, there left her in her lover’s 
power, as the most precious thing he could bestow upon the 
saviour of his life* Carlo, not to be surpassed in this exchange 
of courtesies, delivered Angelica to the women of hia house¬ 
hold, and afterwards, attended by the train of his retainers, 
sought Anselmo in his home. There he made a public state¬ 
ment of what had passed between them, wedded Angelica 
with three rings, dowered her with the half of hie estates, and 
by a formal deed of gift assigned the residue of his fortune to 
Carlo. This is a bare outline of the story, which lllicini has 
adorned in all its details with subtle analyses of feeling and 
reflections on the several situations* The problem proposed 
to the gentlewomen ia to decide which of the two men, 
Anselmo and Carlo, showed the more perfect courtesy in their 
several circumstances. How they settled this knotty point, 
may be left to the readers of Novdl& to discover. 

Bandello more than adequately represents the Lombard 
group of novelists; and since hia works have been already 
discussed, it will suffice to allude briefly to three coUectiona 
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whieli in their day were highly popular* These are -I 
Proverbi * of Antoiiio Cornazano, * Le Piacevoli Notti' of 
Btraparola, and Giraldi's ' Hecatommifchi/' Coraazano was 
a copious writer both in Latin and ItaLian, He passed his 
life at the Courts of Francosco Sforza, Bartolommeo CoUeoni, 
and Ercol© I* of Ferrara, One of his earliest compositions 
was a Life of Christ, This fact is not insignihcantr as a sign 
of the conditions under which literature was produced in the 
Renaissance* A man who had gained reputation by a learned 
or religious treatise, ventured to oxtend it by Jests of the 
broadesthumour. TheVProverbi,*bywhichaloneComazano'a 
name is now distingulahed, are sixteen carefully wrought 
stories, very droE but very dirty. Each illustrates a common 
proverb, and pretends to relate the circumstances which gave it 
currency* The author opens one tale with a simple statement: 

* From the deserts of the Thebaid came to us that trite and 
much used saying, Better late than never; and this was how 
it happened** Having stated the theme, he enters on his 
narrative, diverts attention by a series of absurdities which 
lead to an unexpected climax* He concludes it thus : ‘ The 
abbot answered : It is not this which makes me weep, but 
to think of my misfortune, who have been so long with¬ 
out discovering and commending so excellent an usage*** 

** Father/’ said the monk, Better late than never” * There 
is considerable comic vigour in the working of this motive* 
Our sense of the ridiculous is stimulated by a studied dispro* 
portion between the universality of the proverb and the 
strangeness of the incidents invented to account for it* 

Straparola breaks ground in a different direction. The 

’ Noc 6 of them are inclnded in the Milanese NevellieH liatianL The 
editions I shall use are Proverbii di Messer Antonio CornaeonoinFace’ 
tie, Bologui^ Bomagnoli, 1668; Ls Piacevoli NoHit in Vinegia per Comin 
da Trino di Monferrato, MDLI*; Qli Hecatommithi di M. Oiomn^ttisUt 
Giraldi GinthiOf Nobik Ferrarise, in Vmegia, MDLXVL, Giiolamo 
Scotto, 2 volfl. 
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majority of liis novels bear traces of their origin ia fairy 
stories or VolhsTtidrclien* Much interest attaches to the 
* N6Ui Piacevoli/as the literary reproduction of a popular 
species which the Venetian Gozxi afterwards rendered famous* 
Students of folh-lore may compare them with the Biciiian 
fables recently committed to the press by Signor Pitrd.* The 
element of bizarre fancy is remarkable in all these tales; but 
the marvellous has been so mingled with the facts of common 
life as to give each narrative the true air of the conventional 
Novella. One in particular may be mentioned, since it is 
written on the same motive as Machiavelli's ' Beipbegor.* 
The rubric runs as follows: *The Devil, bearing the com¬ 
plaints of husbands against tbeir wives, marries Silvia 
Ballastro, and takes Gasparino Boncio for gossip of the ring, 
and forasmncb as he finds it imposelble to live with bis wile, 
enters into the body of the Duke of Meipbi, and Gasparino, 
his gossip, expels him thence/ Between Straparola’s and 
Machiavelli's treatment of this subject, the resemblance ia so 
close as to justify the opinion that the former tale was Bimply 
modelled on the latter, or that both were drawn from an 
original source. In each case it is the wife's pride which 
renders life unondarable to her demon husband, and in both 
he is expelled from the possessed person by mistaking a brass 
band in full play for the approach of his tumultuous consort- 
But Straparola's loose and careless style of narrative bears no 
comparison with the caustic satire of Machiavelli's meditated 
art.^ The same theme was treated in Italian by Giovanni 

1 ^iahet NbveU^^ Macconlit PalermOi. Latuiel, 1875, 4 toIb, I may 
here take ticca den to notice that one by the Cki^nte Lorenzo 

Magalotti {Nov^ IL vol xiiL p. 362), is the story of Whittington and hia 
Cat, toM of a certain Florentine, AnsaMo degli Onnanni, and the King 
of the Canary Islands* 

* John WUson^e play of Belpft^gort Dckker’s If it be Ttoi good the 
Diuell is in ft, and Ben Jonsoii'i The Devil w an Ass, were more or less 
founded on Machiavelli^s and Straparola^s novele* 
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Brevio; and sincfl Machiavelii’a novel first appeared in print 
in the year 1549, Btraparola*s seeing the light in 1550, and 
Brevio’a in 1545, we may reasonably conclude that each 
yersion was an adaptation of some primitive monastic story,* 
On the score of style alone, it would be difficult to explain 
the widespread popularity of Giraldi Cinthio's one hundred 
and ten tales,* The * Hecatommithi * are written in a 
lumbering manner, and the stories are often lifeless. Com* 
pared with the brilliancy of the Tuscan Novelle^ the point 
and sparkle of 'Be Gene/ the ^ace and gusto of Sermini, 
or Firenauola’s golden fluency, the diction of this noble 
Ferrarese is dull. Yet the ' Hecatommithi' were reprinted 
again and again, and translated into several languages. In 
England, through Painter*s ‘ Palace of Pleasure,* they 
obtained wide circulation and supplied our best dramatists, 
including Shakspere and Fletcher, with hints for plays. It is 
probable that they owed their fame in no small measure to 
what we reckon their defects, Giraldi's language was more 
intelligible to ordinary readers of Italian than the rac^ Tuscan 
of the Sienese authors* His stories had less of a purely local 
flavour than those of the Florentines. They enjoyed, more¬ 
over, the singular advantage of diffusion through the press o! 
Venice, which then commanded the book-market of Europe. 
But, if we put this point of style aside, the vogue of Cinthio 
in Italy and Europe becomes at once intelligible. There is a 
massive force and volume in his matter, which proclaims him 


* Dunlop in bis EUtory of Fiatimt voL ii* p. 411, apeaks of a Latin 
MS. preaerved in tha library of S. Martin at Tears which contained the 
talo, but bo also says that it was lost at ‘ the period of tbs civil wars in 
Franco.' 

* The title leads ns io eipect one hundred tales ; but eonnting the tan 
of the Introduction, there are one hundred and ten. When the book 
first ciroulated. it contaiued but seventy. The first edition is that of 
Monte Eegale Cn Sicily, 1565* My copy of the Venetian edition gf 1566 
ti complete. 
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an author to be leohoned with* The variety of scenes he 
represents, the tragic gravity of many of his motives, his 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and c as to ms of a 
class that never fails to interest the vulgar, combined with 
great sagacity in selecting and multiplying instances of strik¬ 
ing crime, stood him in the stead of finer art with the special 
public for whom Novella were composed* ‘ Compared even 
with Boccaccio, the prince of stoiy-teUers, Cinthio holds Ms 
own, not as a great dramatic or descriptive writer, but as one 
who has studied, analysed, dissected, and digested the material 
of human action and passion in a vast variety of modes* His 
work ie more solid and reflective than Bandello’s: more 
moralised than D Lasca's* The ethical tendency both of the 
tales and the discussions they occasion, is, for the most part, 
smgularly wholesome. In spite, therefore, of the almost re¬ 
volting frankness with which impurity, fraud, cruelty, violence, 
and bestial lust are exposed to view, one rises from the perusal 
of the * Hecatommithi * with an unimpaired consciousness of 
good and evil* It is just the negation of tMs conscience 
which renders the mass of Italian NovalU worse than un¬ 
profitable* 

The plan of the ^Hecatommithi’ deserves a passing 
notice, if only because it illustrates the more than ordinary 
force of brain which Cinthio brought to bear upon his light 
material. He begins with an elaborate description of the 
Sack of Home* A party of men and women take refuge from 
its horrors of rape, pestilence and tortures in one of the 
Colonna palaces- When aflSairs have been proved desperate, 
they set sail from Civit4 Veccbia for Marseilles, and enliven 
their voyage with story-telling* A man of mature years opens 

* The ten novels of the Introdaction deal excluaively with the manners 
of Italian prostitutes. Plikced as a frontispiece to the whole repertory, 
they fieem intended to attract the vnlgar readers 
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the diSCtissioH with a Jong paaegyrio of wedded love, serving 
&B introduction to the tales which treat of illicit passion. 
From this first day’s debate the women of the party are 
absent. They intervene next day, and upon this and the 
following nine days one hundred stories are related by 
difierent members of the party upon subjects selected for 
illustration. Each novel is followed by a copious oommen- 
taiy in the form of dialogue, and songs are interspersed, 
Cinthio thus adhered, as closely as possible, to the model 
furnished by Boccaccio, But his framework, though in¬ 
geniously put together, lacks the grace and sweetness of the 
< Decameron/ Not a few of the novels are founded upon facts 
of history. In the tenth tale of the ninth decade, for example, 
he repeats the legend of the Borgia family—^the murder of the 
Duke of Gandia, Alexander’s death by poison, and Cesare’s 
escape. The names are changed; but the facts, as related 
by Guicciardini, can be clearly discerned through the trans¬ 
parent veil of fiction. 

In concluding this chapter on the NovelUf it may ho re* 
peated that the species of narrative in question was, in its 
ultimate development, a peculiar Italian product. Originally 
derived through the French fahliatix from medieval Latin 
stories, the Nt>vella received in Italy more serious and more 
artistic treatment. It satisfied the craving of the race for 
such delineation of life and manners as a great liteiatura 
demands; and it did this, for reasons which will be explained 
in the next chapter, with more originaiity, more adequacy to 
the special qualities of the Italian people, than even their 
comedies- What De Quincey wrote concerning our theatre in 
the age of Elizabeth and James, might alinost be applied to 
the material which the NoveUUri used: * No literature, not 
excepting even that of Athens, has ever presented such a 
multiform theatre, such a carnival display, mask and anti* 
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mask of impassioned life—breathing, moving, acting, miffer- 
ing, laughing; 

Quicquid agunt homines—votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus.* 

Bat, when we quit material to think of form, the parallel 
fails. Do Qaincey’a further description of our dramas, 
‘scenically grouped, draped, and gorgeously coloured," is 
highly inapplicable to the brief, careless, almost pedestrian 
prose of the Nacelle, In spite of their indescribable wealth of 
subject-matter, in spite of those inexhaustible stores of plots 
and situations, characters and motives, which have made them 
a mine for playwrights in succeeding ages, they rarely rise to 
the height of poetry, nor are they ever dramas* The artistic 
limitations of the Italian Novella are among the most in^ 
teresting phenomena presented by the history of literature. 


CHAPTER XI 


the drama 

First Attempts Beoular Drama—Tha ' Orfeo ’and^ Timone ’—General 
Cliaraotar of Ilaliaa Playa—Court Fageanta and Comedias borrowed 
from the Latin—Conditions under whioh a National Drama la formed 
—TheirAbsence in Italy^Lack of Tragic GeniuB—Eminently Tr^o 
Material in I^ian History—The Use made of this by English Play¬ 
wrights—The Ballad andthe Drama—The Humanistic Bias in Italy— 
Parallels between Greek and Italian Life—D Lasca’s Critique of the 
Latinising Playwrights -The *Sofonlaba» of Trlssino—Bncellai's 
'Eoamnnda »—Sperone*s ‘ Canace *—Giraldi^i ' Orbecche *—Dolee’a 

* Marianna Transcripta from the Greek Tragediana and Seneca— 
General Character of Italian Tragedies—Sources of their Failur^ 
Influence of Plautus and Terence over Gomedj—L&tin Comedies 
acted at Florence, Eome, Fermra—Translations of Latin Comedies 
—Manner of Kepreseotation at Court -Want of Permanent Theatres 
—Bibbiena’s * Calandra ’—Leo X. and Comedy at Borne—Ariosto’s 
Treatment of bis Latin Models—The * Cassaria/ * Snppositi, ^ LenOt 

* Kegromante,’ ‘ Scolastica’—Qualities of Ariosto’s Comedies— 
Machiavelli’s FlayS'-The * Commedia in Prosa '-Fra Alberigo and 
Margherita—The 'Clhsia*—Its Humoni—The ’ MondragofaIts 
sinister Philosophy—Conditions under which it was composed— 
Aretino disengages Comedy from Latin Enles—His Point of Yiew— 
The * Cortegiana/ ’ Marescalco,’ * Talanta ’—^Italy had innumerable 
Corned les^ but no great Comic Art—General Character of the 
Contrmdia Erudiia—lta fixed Personages-Gelli, Pirensuolat 
Cecchi, Ambra, D Lasca—Ths Fars^r—Condnsion on the Moral 
Aspects of Italian Comedy* 

Contemporaneously mth the Romantic Epic, tli© Hrauaa 
began to be a work of studied art in Italy. Boiardo 
by^big 'Timone’ and Poliziano by Ms ‘Orfeo' gave the 
earliest specimens at Ferrara and Mantua of secular plajfl 
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written in tlie Tulgar tongue^ The * Timone * must have been 
composed before 149i, the date of Boiardo's death j and we 
have already seen that the * Orfeo * was in all probability re¬ 
presented in 1472* It is signifiaant that the two poets who 
were mamly instramental in affecting a revival of Italian 
poetry 1 should have tried their hands at two species of composi¬ 
tion for the stage. In the * Orfeo ’ we find a direct out¬ 
growth hrom the * Sacre Bappresentazioni.^ The form of the 
Florentine religious show is adapted with very little altera¬ 
tion to a pagan story* In substance the * Orfeo' is a pastoral 
melodrama with a tragic climax. Boiardo in the * Timone ' 
followed a different direction* The subject is borrowed from 
Lucianj who speaks the prologue, as Gower prologises in the 
^Pericles' of Shakspere. The comedy aims at regularity of 
structure, and is written in terza rima* Yet the chief 
character leaves the stage before the end of the fifth act, and 
the conclusion is narrated by an allegorical personage, Lo 
Ausilio.^ 

These plays, though generally considered to have been the 
first attempts at secular Italian dramatic poetry, were by no 
means tbe earliest in date, if we admit the Latin plays of 
scholars.^ Besides some tragedies, which will afterwards be 

* * Oomedia de Timone per el Magoifico Conte Matheo Maria Eoyardo 
Conte de Seaadiano traduota de nno DMogo de Luciano^ Btampata in 
Venetia per Gecrgio di Busconi Milanese, del MDXVHL adi iii di 
Deoembre,* From Che play itself we learn that it must have been repra* 
aanfeed on a double stage, a lower one standing for earth and a higher 
one for heaven. The first three acts eoasiet chiefiy of BolUoquies by 
Timon and converBations with celestial personages—Jove, Mercury^ 
Wealth, Poverty. In the fourth act we are introduced to charactera of 
Athenians—Gnatonide, Phylade, Demea, Trasycle, who serves to bring 
Timone^s misanthropy into relief; and the fifth act brlnp two slaves, 
Syto and Parmeno, upon the scene, with a kind of underplot which is not 
solved at the close of the play. Tbe whole piece must be regarded lathor 
as a Morali^ than a Comedy, and the eharaeters are allegories or types 
more than living persons. 

* To determine the question of priority in such matters ii neither 
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mentioned, it is enough here to cite the ‘ Philogeiiia ' of Ugolino 
Pisani {Parma, 1480), the ‘ Philodo^tias ’ of Alberti, the 
‘Polissena ’ of Leonardo Broni, and the 'Progne * of Gregorio 
Corrado. It ie therefore a fact that, in addition to religioua 
dramas in the mother tongue, the Italians from an earlj 
period turned their attention to dramatio compositioii* Still 
the drama never flourished at any time in Italy as a form of 
poetry indigenous and national* It did not succeed in freeing 
itself from classical imitation on the one hand, or on the 
other from the hampering adjuncts of Conrt'pageants and 
costly entertainments. Why the Italians failed to develop a 
national theatre, is a question easier to ask than to answer. 
The attempt to solve this problem will, however, serve to 
throw some light npon their intellectual conditions at the 
height of the Benaissanee. 

Plays in Italy at this period were either religious Feste 
of the kind peculiar to Florence, or Masques at Ckmrt, or 
Comedies and Tragedies imitated by men of learning from 
classical models, or, lastly. Pastorals combining the scenic 
attractions of the Masqne with the action of a regular drama. 
None of these five species can be called in a true sense popular; 
nor were they addressed by their authors to the masses of the 
people. Performed in private by pious confraternities or 
erudite academies, or exhibited on state occasions in the halls 
of princely palaces, they were not an espression of the national 
genius but a highly-cultivated form of aristocratio luxury. 
When Hevwood in his prologue to the ‘ Challenge for Beauty' 
wrote; 

Those plays] that frequent are 
In Italy or France, even in time 
Compared toith owrt^ are rather jigs than playa; 

easy nor important* Students wbo desire to follow the gradoal stepi In 
the development of Italian play-writing before the date of Ariosto and 
Machiavelli may be referred to W Ancopa's work on the Origini del 
Teairo. 
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wlien Marlowe in the first scene of 'EdwMd 11.,’ m^e 
Gaveston. thinking how he may divert the pleasuie-loving 

king, exclaim: 


Therefore I’U have Italian masks hy night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing ehows. 


both of these poets uttered a true criticism of 
theatre. Marlowe accurately describes the scenic exluUtiona 
in vogue at the Courts of Ferrara, Mantua, Urbmo, and Eom^ 
whore the stage was reckoned among the many instruments 
of wanton amusement. Heywood, by bis scornful ph^e, 
jigs, indicates tlieir mixed nature be Ween comedies and baJletSy 
with interludes of pageantry and accompaniment of music. 
The words italicised show that the English playwrights were 
conscious of having developed a nobler type of the dra^ 
than had been produced in Italy. In order to complete the 
outline sketched by Heywood and Marlowe, we must bear m 
m ind that comedies adapted from theLatin, like the Suppoa i 
of Ariosto, or constructed upon Latin principles, h e 
Machiavelli’s ‘ Mandiagola’or the ‘ Oalandra ’ of Bibbiena, were 
highly relished by a society educated in humanistic traditions. 
Such efiForts of the scholarly muse approved themselves even 
in England to the taste of critics like Sir Philip Sidney, who 
shows in his ‘Defence of Poesy ' that he had failed to discern 
the future greatness of the national drama._ Bat they had 
the fatal defect of being imitations and exotics. The stage, 
however learnedly adorned by men of scholarship and fancy, 
remained within the narrow sphere of courtly pastime. What 
was a mere hors d'ceuvre in the Elizabethan age of England, 
formed the whole dramatic art of the Italians. 

If tragedy and comedy sprang by a natural process of 
evolution from the medieval Mystery, then the Flormtines 
should have had a drama. We have seen how rich m the 
elements of both species were the ‘ Sacre Rappresentaziom ;' 
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and how men of cultore like Lorenzo de’ Mediei and Bernardo 
Pulci deigned to compoae them. But the ‘ Sacra Bappresen- 
tazioni * died a natural death, and left no heritage* They had 
no vital relation to the people, either as a source of amnsement 
or as embodying the real thoughtg and passions of the race* 
Designed for the edidcation of youth, their piety was too often 
hypocritical, and their extravagant monastic morality stood 
in glaring opposition to the ethics of society* We must go far 
deeper in our analysis, if we wish to comprehend this failure 
of the Italians to produce a drama* 

Three conditions, enjoyed by Greece and England, but 
denied to Italy, seem necessary for the poetry of a nation to 
reach this final stage of artistic development* The first is a 
free and sympathetic ptibho, not made up of courtiers and 
scholars, but of men of all classes—a public representative 
of the whole nation, with whom the playwright shall feel 
himself in close rapporL The second is, a centre of social 
life; an Athens, Paris or London; where tJie heart of the 
nation beats and where its brain ia ever active* The third 
is a perturbation of the race in some great effort, like the 
Persian war or the struggle of the Beformation, which unites 
the people in a common consciousness of heroism* Taken in 
combination, these three conditions explain the appearance 
of a drama fitted to express the very life and soul of a puissant 
nation, with the temper of the times impressed upon it, but 
with a truth and breadth that render it the heritage of every 
race and age* A national drama is the image created for 
itself m art by a people which has arrived at knowledge of 
its power, at the enjoyment of its faculties, after a period of 
successful action* Concentrated in a capital, gifted with a 
common instrument of self-expression, it projects itself in 
tragedies and comedies that bear the name of individual poets, 
but are in reality the spirit of the race made vocal*‘ 

' 1 have aulsjged on these points in taj Essay <m Earipidei {Greek 
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These conditions have only twice in the world s 

the French and Spanish peoples in these ® 

people in sncceasful combat with ° Jy" 

eduLtcd classes were, indeed, conscious of intellect^ unity, 
hot they bad no meeting-point in any city, w ere ey ™ _ _ 
have dUped the theatre upon the o^y 
possible, the principles of erudition. An , w a 
Lre existed no enthusiasms, moral. 
from which a drama could arise. A 
thought or seriousness of passion, high y cu ure , ^ 

of energy and aspiration, had not the seed of tragedy within 
its loinf In those polite Italian Courts and pleasure-seeking 
coteries the idyll, the Novella, and the vision of a golden ag 
might entertain men weary with public calamities, 
to the vice and crime around them, ^rom this sod the 
forest-trees of a great drama could not spring. But d yield^ 
HD abundant crop of comedies, an undergrowth 
sprouting vegetation. It was, moreover, well adapted to the 
one original production of the Italian stage. Pastorid come y, 
attaining perfection in Tasso’s ‘Aminte’ and Guarmis 
•Pastor Fido,’and bearing the germs of the Opera m its 
voluptuous scenes, formed the climax of d ramatic art m Italy. 

Independently of these external drawbacks, we find 
nature of the Italian genius a reason why the drama never 
reached perfection. Tragedy, which is the soul o grea 
dramatic poetry, was almost uniformly wanting after Dante. 

pMfM Seriea iX S occasion tera to say tlia* 

after Ibis chapter waa written, I had not met mth Profeaeor i e fan 

Etudes Italiennee (Farb, Frwiok, 1868). 
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Petrarch, Boccaccio, Poliziano, Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso are 
pathetic, graceful, polished, elevated, touching, witty, humo¬ 
rous, reflective, radiant, inventive, fanciful—everything but 
stern, impassioned, tragic in the true heroic sense. Even 
the Florentines, who dallied sometimea with the thoughts of 
Death and Judgment in bizarre pageants like the show of 
Hell recorded by Villani, or the Masque of Penitence designed 
by Piero di Cosimo, or the burlesque festivals recorded in the 
life of Enstici by Giorgio Vasari—even the Florentinea 
shrank in literature firom what is terrible and charged with 
anguish of the soul. The horrors of the Naveih are used 
by them to stimulate a jaded appetite, to point the pleasures 
of the sense by contrast with the shambles and the charnel- 
house, We are never invited to the spectacle of human 
energies ravaged by passion, at war with destiny, yet superior 
to fate and fortune and internal tempest in the strength of 
will and dignity of heroism. It is not possible to imagine 
those liete hrigaU of young men and maidens responding to 
the herco appeal of Marston's prologue : 

Therefor© w© proclaim. 

If any spirit breathes within this round, 

Uncapabie of weighty paaaioii— 

As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled twist the breasts of happiness—^ 

Who whaks, and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sens© of what men were, and are, 

Who would not know what men must be; let such 
Hurry anmu from our black-visage d shows; 

We shall a&igbt their eyes. But if a breast 
Nailed to the earth with grief, if any heart 
Pierced through with anguish pant within this ring. 

If there be any blood whose heat is choked 
And etifled with true sense of misery, 

If aught of these strains hll this consort up, 

They arrive most welcomoi 
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filling moods of human passion. Eaphael ma 
St of national achievement, and even the more senou 
work of Eaphael found no adequate interpreters among 

'“1L .bace of tba Iragio elament to Mm. .»d 
lilcmtoei. .11 tb. «... r.m«k.bla bacua. tb. ...»» ( 
Italta biatory, whalber poBlid o. dom.at.o, ma ammadj 
dr.m.lio. Whan »o oonaider wb.l Iba miUon '"f" . " 

the civil wars of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
under the tyranny of monsters Uke Ezzetoo, from p a^ea 
that swept away the population of great cities, an 
the scourge of sinister reUgious revivals, it may 
wonder that the Italian spirit should not 
stern and tragic tone instead of that serenity and chee 
which from the first distinguished it. The Itahans Uved 
their tragedies in the dynasties of the Yisoonti an^ 0 
Sforzas. to the contests of the Baglioni and M^redi, in the 
persons of PandoEo Sigismondo Malatesta and Cesare Bor^ , 
in the murders, poisonings, rapes and treasons that orm e 
staple of the annals of their noble houses. But it was tlie 
English and not the Italian poets who seized upon this tragic 
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matter and placed it with tbe light of poetry upon the stage. ^ 
Out Elizabethan playwrights dramatieed the legends of 
Othello and Juliet, the loves of Bianca Capello and Vittoria 
Accoramboni, the tragedies of the Duchess of Amalfi and the 
Duke of Milan. There is soniething even appalUng in the 
tenacity with which poets of the stamp of Marlowe, Webster* 
Ford, Massingerand Tourneur clung to the episodes of blood and 
treachery furnished by Italian stories. Their darkest delinea¬ 
tions of vHlany, their subtlest analyses of evil motives, tbeir 
most audacious pictures of vice, are all contained within the 
charmed circle of Italian history, A play could scarcely 
succeed in London unless the characters were furnished with 
Italian names.^ Italy fascinated the Northern fancy, and the 
imagination of our dramatists found itself at home among 
her scenes of mingled pleasure and atrocity. Nowhere, there¬ 
fore, can a truer study of Italian Court-intrigue be found than 
in the plays of Webster. His portraits, it may he allowed, 
are painted without relief or due gradation of tone. Flamiaeo 
and Bosnia seem made to justify the pToreih—Inglese 
Ikilianato i un diavolo incamaio. Yet after reading the 
secret history of the Borgias, or estimating the burden on 
Ferdinand'S conscience when he guaked before the French 

* Exception must be made in favour of some ancient quasi-kagedies, 
which seem to prove that before the influences of Boeeaccio and the 
Benaissance had penetrated the nation, they were not defloieni in the 
impulse to dramatise history. The JSJccm'wis of Albertino Mussato 
(c. 1300), half diatogue and half narration, upon the fate of Ez^elinc da 
Eomano, composed in the style of Seneca; the dlalogiie upon the de. 
itruction of Cesena (1377) falsely attributed to Petrarch ; Giovanni 
Maugxni della Mottoes poem on the downfall of Antonio della Scsla 
(1387), Lodovico da Vezzano'a tragedy of Jacopo Piccinino; though far 
from popular in their character, and but partially dramatic, weje such 
as under happier auspices might have fostered the beginnings of the 
tragic theatre. Later on we hear of the F<tU o/ Granada being repre- 
sen ted before Cardinal Biario at Borne, as well as the Warrandy^ Serenfta 
of Carlo Verradi (1492). 

* See the first cast of Jonsou^fl Mvery Afon in his Htintouf. 
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advance on Naples, wbo can say that Webster Las eiaggerated 
the bare truth 7 He baa but intensified it by the incubation 
of hia intellect. Varchi*s account of Lorenzino de' Medlei, 
affecting profligacy and eifcminacy in order to deceive Duke 
Alesaandro, and forming to bis purpose the ruffian Scoroo- 
concolo from the dregs of the prisons, furnishes a complete 
justification for even Tourneur's plots. The snare this traitor 
laid for Alessandro, when be offered to bring his own aunt 
to the duke's lust, bears a close resemblance to Vendice's 
scheme in the ' Uevenger'a Tragedy ;' while the inconsequence 
of hiB action after the crime tallies with the moral collapse 
of Duke Ferdinand before bis strangled sister's oorpee in the 
last act of the ‘ Duchess of Malfi.' 

The reality of these acted tragedies may have been a bar 
to their mimic presentation on the stage in Italy* When 
the Borgiaa were poisoning tbeir victims in Borne; when 
Lodovico Bforza was compassing his nephew’s death at 
Pavia; when the Venetians were decapitating Carmagnuola; 
when Sixtus was plotting the murder of the Medici in church, 
and Grifonetto Eaglioni was executing il gran tradimejito ; 
could an Italian audience, in the Court or on the Piazza, have 
taken a keen pleasure in witnessing the scenic presentment 
of barbarities so close at hand? The sense of contrast 
between the world of fact and the work of art, which forms 
an essential element of sesthetic pleasure, would have been 
wanting* The poets turned from these crimes to comedy 
and romance, though the politicians analysed their motives 
with impartial curiosity. At the same time, we may 
question whether the Despots would have welcomed tragic 
shows which dramatised their deeds of violence; whether 
they would have suffered the patriotism of Brutus, the 
vengeance of Virginius, the plots of Catiline, or the downfall 
of Sejanna to be displayed with spirit-stirring pomp in 
theatres of Milan and Ferrara, when conspiracies like that of 
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Olgia&i were frequeuL It was the freedom of the English 
public and the self-restraint of the English character, in com- 
binatioa with the profound appetite for tragic emotion inhe¬ 
rent in our Northern blood, which rendered the Sbaksporian 
drama poaeiblo and acceptable* 

In connexion with this inaptitude of the Italians for 
tragedy, it is worth noticing that their popular poetry 
exhibits but rare examples of the ballad. It abounds in love- 
ditties and lyrics of the inner life. But references to history 
and the tragedies of noble families are comparatively scarce.* 
IXL Great Britain, on the contrary, while our popular poetry 
can show but few songs of sentiment, the Border and Bobin 
Hood ballads record events in national history or episodes 
from actual domestic dramas, blent with the memories of old 
mythology. These poems prove in the unknown minstrels 
who produced them, a genuine appreciation of dramatic 
incident; and their manner is marked by vigorous objectivity. 
The minstrel loses himself in his subject and aims at creating 
in his audience a vivid sense of the action he has undertaken 
to set forth. The race which could produce such ballads, 
already contained the germs of Marlowe’s tragedy. It would 
be interesting to pursue this subject further, and by examining 
the ballad-literature of the several European nations to trace 
bow far the capacities which in a rude state of society were 
directed to this type of minstrelsy, found at a later period 
their true sphere of art in the drama.^ 

1 See sboTC, Port I., pp. S40, where one ballad of the Dorder type 

is dieciissed. ^ 

* It ifl certainly significant that the Spanish share with the Eng leli 
the ohief honours both of the ballad and the drama. The Scaodmaviai! 
nations, rich in ballads, have been, through Danish poets, succe^fm m 
dromatio composition. The Niebeltmgen Lied and the Song of Roland 
would, in the case of Germany and France, have to be set agamst tba 
English ballads of action. But these Epics are different in char^ter 
from the minstrelsy which turned passing events mio poeiiy and 
qneathcd them in the form of ipirit-stirring narratives to postentj. 
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Tlie deficiency of tlie tragic instiBct among the Italians 
seemi to bo further exhibited by their failure to produce 
novels of the higher type.* Though Boccaccio is the prince 
of Btoiy-tellers, his Novelh are tales, more interesting for 
their grace of manner and beautifully described situations, 
than for analysis of character or strength of plot. Eecent 
Italian romanzi are histories rather than works of free fiction; 
and these novels were produced after the style of Sir Walter 
Scott had been acclimatised in every part of Europe, Mean' 
while no Bakac or George Sand, no Thackeray or George 
Eliot, no Cervantes or Fieldiug, has appeared in Italy. The 
nearest approach to a great Italian novel of life and character 
is the autobiography of Cellini,® As the Italians lived instead 
of playing their tragedies, so they lived instead of imagining 
their novels. 

If a national drama could have been produced in Italy, it 
might have appeared at Florence during the reign of Lorenzo 
de* Medici, In no other place and at no other period was 
the Italian genius more alive and centralised. But a city is 
not a nation, and the Compagnia di San Giovanni was not 
the Globe Theatre. The desires of the Florentines, so 
studiously gratified by their merebant prince, were bent on 
carnival sbows and dances. In this modem Athens the fine 
arts failed to find thdr meeting-pomt and fulfilment on the 
stage, because tbo people lacked the spirit and the freedom 
necessary to the drama. Artists were satisfied with decorating 
masques and cars. Poets amused their patrons with romantic 

Long after the epical impulse bad ceased and the British epic of Arthur 
bad passed into the ephere of literature, the babad minatrela continued 
to work with dramatic energy upon the substance of coniempoi'ary 
incideuts, 

* See above, p. 47, for the diatiuotion between the Italian Novella 
and the modem novel, 

* In the same way Alfieri's biography is a tragic and Goldoni^s a 
comic novel The Memoirs of Casanova, which I mclina to accept as 
genuine, might rathra be cited as a string of brilliantly written NovelU, 
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stories. Scholars were absorbed in the fervent passion for 
antitjoity, Michelangelo carved and Lionardo painted the 
wonders of the modem world, Thtis the Florentine genina 
found channels that led far afield from tragedy. At a later 
period, when culture had become more universally Italian, it 
might have been imagined that the bright spirit of Ariosto, 
the pregnant wit of MachiaveUi, the genial humour of 
BIhbiena would have given birth to plajs of fancy like 
Fletcher's or to original comedies of manners like Jonson's 
and Massinger's, But such was the respect of these Italian 
playwrights for their classic models, that the scenes of even 
the best Florentine comedies are crowded with spendthrifts, 
misers, courtesans, lovers and slaves, borrowed from the Latin 
authors. Plautus and Terence, Ariosto and MacJaiavelli, not 
nature, were their source of inspiration,* Mistakes between 
two brothers, confusions of sex, discoveries that poor girls are 
the lost daughters of princely parents, form the staple of their 
plots. The framework of comedy being thus antique, the 
playwright was reduced to narrow limits for that exhibition 
of * truth’s image, the ensample of manners, the mirror of 
life,’ which II Lasca rightly designated as the proper object 
of the comic art. 

The similarity of conditions between late Greek and 
modem Italian life facilitated this onstom of leaning on 
antique models, and deceived the poets into thinldng they 
might safely apply Grieco-Eoman plots to the facts of 
fifteenth-century romance. With the Turk at Otranto, with 

» CiintA qaot&a the prologue of ft MS. play which 50*3 so far as to 
apologifto for the scene not being laid at Athens [Le£U It p. 471): 
Beuch^ r n&ftiiKft 01a 
Che ogpi commedift 
Bi Boglift ft Atene, 

Kou BO doiide si viena 
Cho qnestft non grecizxa, 

Anai 
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the Cardinals of Esto and Medici opposing liis advance in 
Hnngary, with the episodes of French invaflion, with tho con¬ 
fusions of the Sack of Homef there was enough of social 
anarchy and public peril to justify dramatic intriguea baaed 
on kidnapping and anagnorisis. The playwrights, when 
they adapted comedies of Plautus and Terence, were fully 
alive to the advantage of these corTespondences. Claudio in 
Ariosto's 'Suppositi* had his son stolen in the taking of 
Otranto. Bartolo in the' Scolasfcica ' lost sight of his intended 
wife at the moment of Lodovico Sforza's expulsion from 
Milan. Callimaco in Machiavelli’a ‘ Mandragola' remained in 
Paris to avoid the troubles consequent on Charles VIll/s 
invasion, Lidio and Baiitilla in Bibbiena's * Calandra,' 
Blando's children in Aretino's *Taknta/were taken by the 
Turks, Fabrkio in the ^ Ingannati' was lost in the Sack of 
Rome, Maestro Comelio in Ambra's * Furto ’ was captured by 
the German Lanzi. In the * Cofanaria' of the same author 
there is a girl kidnapped in the Siege of Florence. Slavery 
itself was by no means obsolete in Italy upon the close of the 
middle ages ; and the slave-merchant of Ariosto's * Cassaj^ia/ 
hardly diatingulshod from a common brotliehkeeper, was not 
so anachronistic as to he impossible. The parasites of Latin 
comedy found their counterpart in the clients of rich familiee 
and the poorer courtiers of princes* The indispensable Davua 
was represented by the body serv'ants of wealthy householders. 
The miles gloriosus reappeared in professional hrmi and 
captains of mercenaries. Thus the personages of the Latin 
stage could easily be furnished with Italian masks. Still 
there remained an awltwardneaa in fitting these new masks 
to the old lay-figures; and when we read the genuine Italian 
comedies of Aretino, especially the ^Cortigiana’ and the 
‘Marescalco,* we feel how much was lost to the nation by 
the close adherence of its greater playwrights, Ariosto and 
Machiavelli, to the conventions of the Commedia cmdiia. 
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The example of Ariosto and MacbiaveJJi led even the best 
Florentine playwrights—Cecchi, Ambraj and Gelii—into a 
false path* The plays of these younger authors abound in 
reminiscences of the ' Snppositi * and * Clisia/ adapted with 
ineomparable fiMll and hnmoor to oontemporary customs, but 
Buffering from too close adherence to models, which had been 
in their turn copied from the antique* It was not until the 
middle of the sixteenth century that criticism hit the vein of 
common sense. H Lasea, who deserves great credit for his 
perspicacity, carried on an unremitting warfare against the 
comedy of aiiagnoruis^ In the prologue to his ' Gelosia * he 
says: ^ ' All the comedies which have been exhibited in 
Florence since the Siege, end in discoveries of lost relatives* 
This has become so irksome to the audience that, when they 
bear in the argument how at the taking of this city or the 
sack of that, children have been lost or kidnapped, they know 
only too well what is coming, and would fain leave the 
room* . * . Authors of such comediea jumHe up the new and 
the old, antique and modem together, making a hodge-podge 
and confusion, without rhyme or reaeon, head or tail* They 
lay their scenes in modem cities and depict the manners of 
to-day, hut foist in obsolete customs and habits of remote 
antiquity* Then they excuse themselves by saying: Plautus 
did thus, and this was Menander^s way and Terence’s; never 
perceiving that in Florence, Pisa and Lucca people do not live 
as they used to do in Borne and Athens* For heaven’s sake 
let these fellows take to translation, if they have no vein of 
invention, hut leave off cobbling and spoiling the property of 
others and their own*' The prologue to the ' Spiritata ' con* 
tains a similar polemic against ‘ quoi ritrovamenti nei tempi 
nosfcri impossibili e scioochi*' In the prologue to the * Strega/ 
after once more condemning 'quelle recognizioni deboli e 

* Com^nedk di dnicnfran^sco Orastini {Firenze, Lemonmer, ISSO), 
p. 5* * PP p* 109* 
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flgarbate,* he proceeds to attack tbe authority of ancient 
critics on whom the pedantic school relied: * ' Aristotle and 
Horace knew their own times- But ours are wholly different. 
We have other manners, another religion, another way of 
life; and therefore our comedies ought to be composed after 
a different fashion- People do not live at Florence as they 
did in Eome and Athens. There are no slaves here; it is 
not customary to adopt children: our* pimps do not pat up 
girls for sale at auction; nor do the soldiers of the present 
century carry long-clothes babies off in the sack of cities, to 
educate them as their own daughters and give them dowries; 
nowadays they make as much booty as they can, and should 
girls or married women fall into their hands, they either 
look for a large ransom or rob them of their maidenhead and 
honour.' 

This polemic of H Lasca, and, indeed, all that he says 
about the art and aim of comedy, is very sensible. But at 
his date there was no hope for a great comedy of manners. 
What between the tyranny of the Medici and the pressure of 
the Inquisition, Spanish suspicion and Papal auxioty for a 
reform of manners, the liberty essential to a new development 
of the dramatic art had been extinguished. And even if 
external conditions had been favourable, the spirit of the race 
was spent* All intellectual energy was now losing itself in 
the quagmire of academical discussions and literary disputa¬ 
tions upon verbal niceties. Attention was turned backward 
to the study of Petrarch and Boccaccio, Authors aiming 
above all things at correctness, slarishly observant of rules 
and absurdly fearful of each other’s ferrules, had not the 
stuff in them to create. What has been said of comedy, is 
still more true of tragedy. The tragic dramas of this period 
are stiff and lifeless, designed to illustrate critical prmciplea 
rather than to stir and purify the passions. They have no 
' Op. df. p. 178. 
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relation to the spirit of the people or the times; and the 
blood spilt at their conclusion fails to distinguish them from 
moral lucubrations in the blankest verse. ^ 

The first regular Italian tragedy was the ' Sofonisha' of 
Gian Giorgio Trissino, finished in 1515, and six times 
printed before the date of its first representation at Vicenza 
in 1562.“ Trissino was a man of immense erudition and 
laborious intellect^ who devoted himself to questions of 
grammatical and literary accuracy, studying the critics of 
antiquity with indefatigable diligence and seeking to establish 
canons for the regulation of correct Italian composition. 
He was by no means deficient in originality of aim, and pro¬ 
fessed himself the pioneer of novelties in poetry.® Thus, 
besides innovating in the minor matter of orthography, he 
set himself to supply the deficiencies of Italian literature by 
producing an epic in the heroic style and a tragedy that 
should compete with those of Athens. He bad made a pro¬ 
found study of the "Poetics^ and believed that Aristotle's 
analyses of the epic and the drama might be used as recipes 
for manufacturing similar masterpieces in a modem tongue.^ 


' I have put into an Appendix Bome further notes upon the optnioni 
recorded by the playwrights eoncerning the progroas of the dmmatic art. 

» My references to Italian tragedies will ba made to the Tattro Italiano 
Antico, 10 vols., Milano, 1S09. 

» This ifl sbown by his device of a Golden Fleece, referriug to the 
voyage of the Argonauts, To Bail the ocean of antiquity as an csplorer, 
and to bring back the spoilg of their artistic method was his ambitiom 

< Compare what Giraldi says in the dedication of his Orbecchs to 
Duke Ercole II.; * Ancora cbe Aristotele cl dia Ll modo 6i comporte.^ 
In the same passage he dwells on the dilEculties of producing tragedie§ 
in the absence of dramatic instinct, with an ingenuousness that moves 
our pity : * Quando altri si d& a scrivere in quella mauiera de' Poemi, che 
Bono Btati per tanti scooU tralasciati, cbe appenadi loro vi rests ima lieve 
ombni/ It never occurred to him that great poetry cornea neither by 
ol^ervatioD nor by imitation of predeoeasots. The same dedication con¬ 
tains the monstrous critical assertion that the Latin poets, t-e. Seneca, 
improved npon Greek tragedy^sai piii grave 
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The * Italia Libemta’ and tlie ‘Sofonisba/ meritoriona bnl 
lifelesa exercises whicb lacked nothing but the geniua for 
poetiy, were the reaalta of these ambitious theories. Aristotle 
presided over both, while Homer served as the professed 
model for Trissino's heroic poem, and Sophocles was copied 
in his plaj. Of the * Italia Liberata ’ this is not the place to 
speak. The *Sofonisba ' is founded on a famous epiEode in 
the Punic Wars, when the wife of Syphax was married by 
Massinissa contrary to the express will of Lrolius and Scipio. 
She takes poison at her new husband*a orders, and her death 
forms the catastrophe. There is some attempt to mark 
character in Lelio, Scipione, and Massinissa; but these 
persons do not act and react on one another, nor is there 
real dramatic movement in the play. Sofonisha passes 
through it automatically, giving her hand to Massinissa 
without remorse for Syphax, drinking the poison like an 
obedient girl, and dying with decorous but inefFective pathos. 
Massinissa plays the part of an idiot by sending her the 
poison which he thinks, apparently, she will not take. His 
surprise and grief, no leas than his previous impulse of 
passionate love, are stationary. In a word, Trissmo selected 
a well'kTJOwn story from Roman history, and forgot that, 
in order to dramatise it, he must present the circumstances, 
not as a narrated fable, but as a sequence of actions deter¬ 
mined by powerful and convincing motives. The two 
esseutials of dramatic art, action evolved before the eyes 
of the spectators, and what Goethe called the motiviren of 
each incident, are conspicuous hy their absence. The would- 
be tragic poet was too mindful of rules—his unities, his 
diction, his connexion of scenes that sliould occupy the stage 
without interruption, his employment of the Chorus in 
harmony with antique precedent—to conceive intensely or 
to express vividly. In form the * Sofonisba ’ is a fair imitation 
of Attic tragedy, and the good taste of its author secures 
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a certain pale and frigid redeotion of classical simplicity. 
Blank veree is judiciously mingled with lyric metres, which 
are only introduced at momenta of high-wrought feeling. 
The Chorua plays an unobtrusive part in the dialogue, and 
utters appropriate odes in the right places, Conset^uentlyp 
the 'Sofoniaba' was hailed as a triumph of skill by the 
learned audience to whom alone the author appealed. Its 
merits of ingenuity and scholarship were such as they could 
appreciate. Its lack of vitality and imaginative vigour did 
not strike men who were accustomed to judge of poetry by 
rule and precedent, 

Numerous scholars entered the lists in competition with 
Trissino. Among these the first place must be given to 
Giovanni Bucellai, whose'Eosmunda’ was composed almost 
contemporaneously with the * Sofoniaba,' and was acted before 
Leo X, in the Eucellai Gardena upon the occasion of a Papal 
visit to Florence. The chief merit of ‘ Rosmunda * is brevity. 
But it has the fatal fault of being a story toM in scenes and 
dialogues, not an action moving and expanding through a 
series of connected incidents. Rosmunda's father, Com undo, 
has been slain in battle with the Lombards under Albuino. 
Like Antigone, the princess goes by night to bury his corpse; 
and when the tyrant threatens her, she replies in language 
borrowed from Sophocles. Albuino decapitates Comuodo 
and makes a wine-cup of his skull, from which, after his 
marriage to Rosmunda, ha forces her to drink. This deter¬ 
mines the catastrophe. Almachiide appears upon the scene 
and slaughters Albuino in his tent. We are left to conjecture 
the murderer's future marriage with the heroine. That the 
old tale of the Donna Lambarda is eminently fitted for tragic 
handling, admits of no doubt. But it is equally certam that 
Eucellai failed to dramatise it. Almachiide is not intro¬ 
duced until the fourth act, and he assassinates Albuino without 
any prerious communication with Rosmunda, The horrible 
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banquet ecena and the incident of the murder are described 
bv messengefBi while the chief actors rarely come to speech 
together face to face* The business of the play is narrated 
in dialogues wdth servants* This abuse of the Messenger 
and of subordinate characters, introduced for the sole purpose 
of describing and relating what ought to ho enacted, is not 
peculiar to the *Eosmunda/ It weakens all the tragedies of 
the sixteenth century, reducing their scenes to vacant dis¬ 
cussions, where one person tells another what the author has 
conceived but what he cannot bring before his audience. 
Afraid of straining his imaginative faculties by the display 
of characters in action, the poet studiously keeps the chief 
personages apart, supplying the hero and the heroine with 
a shadow or an echo, whose sympathetic utterances serve 
to elicit the plot without making any demand upon the 
dramatist's power of presentation. Unfortunately for the 
tragic poets, the precedent of Seneca seemed to justify this 
false method of dramatic composition. And Seneca's tra* 
gedies, we know, were written, not for action, but for reci¬ 
tation. 

These defects culminate in Speron Sperone's 'Canace,' 
The tale is horrible. Eolo, god of the winds, has two chil¬ 
dren, Can ace and Macareo, bom at one birth by his wife 
Peiopea, Under the malign induence of Yenus this un¬ 
lucky couple love; and the fruit of their union is a baby, 
killed as soon as born. The brother and the sister commit 
suicide separately, after their father's anger has thrown the 
light of publicity upon their passion. In order to justify the 
exhibition of incest in this repulsive form, there should at 
least have been such scenes of self-abandonment to impulse 
as Ford has found for Giovanni and Annabella; or the poet 
might have suggested the operation of agencies beyond 
human control by treading in the footsteps of Euripides; or, 
again, he might have risen from the sordid facts of sin into 
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the region of ideal passion bjthe presentation of commanding 
personality in his pnneipal actora- Nothing of this kind 
redeems the dreary disgust of hia plot* The first act consists 
of a dialogue between Eolo and his Grand Vizier; the 
second, of a dialogue between Canace and her nurse; the 
third, of dialogues between Doiopea and her servants; the 
fourth, of a Messenger's narrative; the fifth, of Macareo's 
dialogues with his valet and his father’s henchman* This 
analysis of the situations shows how little of dramatic genius 
Sperone brought to hear upon the hideous theme he had 
selected. The Canace is a succession of convereations 
referring to events which happen off the stage, and which 
involve no play of character in the chief personages- It is 
written throughout in lyrical measures with an affected 
diction, where rhetorical conceits produce the same effect as 
artificial fiowers and ribbons stuck upon a skeleton* 

Giraldi, the author of the ‘ Hecatommithi,' fares little better 
in his * Orbecche/ * It is a play founded on one of the poet’s 
own Novelle,^ Orbecche, the innocent child of Sulmone and 
Selina, has led her father to detect his wife's adulteiy with 
his own eldest son* Selina, killed together with her paramour, 
exercises a baleful influence from the world of ghosts over 
this daughter who unwittingly betrayed her sin* Orbecche 
privately marries the iow-bom Oronte, and has two sons by 
her husband, Sulmone, when he discovers this misaUiance, 
assassinates Oronte and his children in a secret place, and 
makes a present of his head and hands to his miserable 
daughter. Upon this, Orbecche stabs her lather and then 

* This tragedy was acted at perrara in Giraldi’a houge before 
Ercol© II,, Duke of Ferrara, and a brilliant ccropanj of noble persone, 
in 1641, The mosio was composed by M, Alfonso dallo Yiuola, tbs 
scenery by M- Girolamo Carpi, 

* Giialdi, a prolific writer of plays, dramatised three other of hi| 

in the Arreiii^aj the Altih and the AntivaUnneni^ He also com¬ 
posed a Didens and a Ckopatra* 
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enda her own life. To borrora of extravagant paasion and 
bloodshed we are accustomed in the works of our inferior 
playwrights. Nor would it perhaps be just to quarrel with 
Giraldi for having chosen a theme so morbid, if any excuse 
tould have been pleaded on the score of stirring scenes or 
vivid incidents. Unluckily, the life of dramatic action and 
passion is wanting to his ponderous tragedy. Instead of it, 
wo are treated to disquisitions in the style of Seneca, and to 
descriptions that would be harrowing but for theu’invincible 
frigidity- No atnonnt of crime and bloodshed will atone for 
the stationary mechanism of this lucubration. 

Lacking dramatic instinct, these Italian scholars might 
have redeemed their essential feebleness by acute analysis of 
character. Their tragedies might at least have contained 
versified studies of motives, metrical essays on the leading 
passions. But we look in vain for such compensations. 
Stock tyrants, conventional lovers, rhetorical pedants, form 
their dramatis pmona. The inherent vices of the Novella, 
expanded to excessive length and invested with the forms of 
antique art, neutralise the labours of the lamp and file that 
have been spent upon th6m.‘ If it were requisite to select 
one play in which a glimmer of dramatic light is visible, we 


> It may here bo remarked that though the scholarly playwnghta of 
the Renaissance paid great attention to Aristotle’s Pasties, and roa e a 
conscionUous study of some Greek plays. espeoMy the Anhgo^ m 
<Edipus Tyrannm, the Fhasnissce. and the Ipfagenm t« they 

held the nncritical opinion, openly expressed by Giraldi. that Seneea had 
improved the foim of the Greek drama. Their worst faults of oonstnio- 
tion. interminable monologues, dialogues between heroines and con- 
fidantes, dry chorio disseitationa. and rhetorical declamaUons aredue to 
the preference lor Seneca. The more we study Italian literature in fte 
sixteenth contuiy, the more we are compelled to admowledge that 
bamanism and all its consequences were a revival of Latin culturo, only 
Bliehtly tinatured with the simplei and purer inflaencea of the Greeks 
Latin poetry had the fatal attraction of faciUty* it was, moreover, itaell 
eompusita and dcrivatory, like the Uterature of the new age. We may 
profitably illustrate the attitude of the Italian ciitics by Sidney s eulogy 
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could point to the ^Marianna ’ of Lodovico Dolce. Here the 
passion of love in a tyrant, dotingly affectionate but egotistic^ 
roused to anspicion by the slightest hint, and jealous beyond 
Othello’s lunacy, has been depicted with considerable skill. 
Herod is a fantastical Creon, who murders the fancied para- 
motir of Marianna, and subsequently assassinates Marianna 
herself, his two sons by her, and her mother, in successive 
paroxysms of insane vindictiveneas, waking up too late from 
his dream of self-injury into ignoble remorse. Though his 
conviction that Marianna meant to poison him, and his per¬ 
suasion of her adultery with Soemo are so ill prepared by 
reasonable motives as to be ridiculous, the operation of these 
beliefs upon his wild-beast nature leads to more real move¬ 
ment than is common in Italian tragedies. The inevitable 
Chorus is employed for the utterance of sententious common¬ 
places; and the part of the Messenger is abused for the 
detailed and disgusting description ol executions that inspire 
no horror. 

The tragedies hitherto discussed, though conforming to 
the type of the classical drama, were composed on original 
subjects, Yet the best plays of this pedantic school are those 
which closely follow some Attic model. EuceUai’s * Create,’ 
produced in imitation of the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris/ far sur¬ 
passes the * Bosmtmda,’not only as a poem of action, but also 
for the richness and the beauty of its style. That Bncellai 
should spoil the plot of Euripides by his alterations, protract¬ 
ing the famous recognition^scene till we are forced to suppose 
that Orestes and Iphigenia kept np a game of mutual mis¬ 
understanding ont of consideration for the poet, and spinning 
out the contest between Orestes andPylados to absurdity, was 

of Qorhoduci 'full of stately speechM and wsU-soundiiig phrasefl, 
elliubiDg to the height of Seneca his style, and as full of notable 
morality which it doth most dclightfullj teach and so obtain the veiy 
end of Poe^.* 
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to bo expected. A seholar m liii study can scarcely hope to 
in^prove upon the work of a poet whose very blemishes were 
the defects of a dramatic quality. He fancies that expansion 
of striking situations will fortify them, and that the addition 
of ingenious rhetoric will render a simple action more effective. 
The reverse of this is true j and the best line open to such a 
poet is to produce a faithful version of his original. This was 
done by Luigi Alamanni, whose translation of the * Antigonej 
though open to objections on the score of scholarships is a 
brilliant and beautiftil piece of Italian versification. Lodovico 
Dolce in his ‘ Giocasta ’ attempted to remodel the * Phoenissss * 
with \eYj indifferent success; while Giovanni Andrea dell' 
Anguillara defaced the *<EdipU3 Tyrannus’ in hie *Edippo/ 
by adding a final act and interweaving episodical matter 
borrowed from Seneca. A more repulsive tragi-comedy than 
this pasticcio of Sophocles and Seneca can scarcely be 
imagined. Yet Quadrio and Tiraboschi mention it with 
cautious compliment, and it received the honour of public 
recitation at Vicenza in IS66, when Palladio erected a theatre 
for the purpose in the noble Palazzo della Eagione. We 
cannot contemplate these ri/acimenti of standard-making 
masterpieces without mixed feelings of scorn and pity. 
Sprouting fungus-like upon the venerable limbs of august 
poetry, they lived their season of mildewy fame, and may now 
be reckoned among the things which the world would only too 
willingly let die. The ineptitude of such performance reached 
a climax in Lodovico MarteHi's * Tullia,’ where the Eoman 
legend of Lucius Tarquinius is violently altered to suit the 
plot of Sophocles* ' Electra.* Eomulus appears at the conclu¬ 
sion of the play as a deus ex machina^ and the insufferable 
tedium of the speech es may be imagined from the fact that 
one of them runs to the length of 211 hues. 

These tragedies were the literary manufacture of scholars, 
writing in no relation of reciprocity with the world of action 
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or the audience of bngy eitioa. Appl 3 ring rules of Aristotle 
and Horace, traveatying Sophoclea and Euripides, copying 
the worse faults of Seneca, patching, boggling, rehandling, 
misconceiving, devising petty traps instead of plots, mistaking 
bloodshed and brutality for terror, attending to niceties of 
diction, composing commonplace sentences for superduous 
Choruses, intent on everything but the main points of passion, 
character, and action, they produced the dreariest caput 
fnifri7Lum of unintelligent industry which it is the melancholy 
duty of historians to chronicle. Their personages are shadows 
evoked in the camera obseura of a pedant’s brain from figures 
that have crossed the orbit of hia solitary studies. No breath 
or juice of life animates these formal marionettes. Their 
movements of passion are the spasms of machinery. No 
charm of poetry, no bursts of lyrical musio, no resolutions of 
tragic solemnity into irony or sarcasm, afford relief from 
clumsy horrors and stale disquisitions, parcelled out by weight 
and measure in the leaden acts. An intolerable wordiness 
oppresses the reader, who wades through speeclies reckoned 
by the himdred lines, wondering how any audience could 
endure the torment of their recitation. Each play is a flat 
and arid wilderness, piled with barrows of extinct sentences 
in Seneca’s manner and with pyramids of reflection heaped 
up from the commonplace books of a pedagogue* 

The failure of Italian tragedy was inseparable from its 
artificial origin. It was the conscious product of cultivated 
persons, who aimed at nothing nobler than the imitation of 
the ancients and the observance of inapplicable rules. The 
curse of intellectual barrenness weighed upon the starvelings 
of this system from the moment of their birth, and nothing 
better came of them than our own * Gorboduo.* That tragedy, 
built upon the false Italian method, is indeed a sign of what 
we English might have suffered, if Sidney and the Court 
had gained their way with the Elizabethan Drama* 


Jig BENAISSAKCE IK ITALY 

The hnmaniatio inflneneca of the fifteenth centuiy were 
scarcely less unpropitious to national comedy at its ontaet 
than they had been to tragedy. Although the ‘ Bacre Kappro- 
sentazioni’ contained the germ of vernacular farce, though 
interludes in dialect amused the folk of more than one Italian 
province, among which special reference may be made to the 
Neapolitan Parse, yet the playwrights of the Eenaissance 
preferred Plautus and Terence to the indigenous growth 
of their own age and country.' We may note this fact with 
regret, since it helped to deprive the Italians of a national 
theatre. Still we must not forget that it was inevitable. 
Humanism embraced the several districts of Italy in a common 
culture, efifacing the distinctions of dialect, and bringing the 
separate elements of the nation to a consciousness of in- 
telleotual unity. Divided as Venetians, as Florentines, as 
Neapolitans, as Lombards, and as Romans, the members of 
the Italian community recognised their identity in the spiritual 
city they had reconquered from the past. What the English 
translation of the Bible effected for us, the recovery of Latin 
and the humanistic education of the middle classes achieved 
for the Italians, For a Florentine scholar to have developed 
the comic elements existing in the FesU, for a Neapolitan to 
have refined the matter of the Parse, would have seemed the 
same in either case as self-restriction to the limits of a single 
province. But the whole nation possessed the Latin poets as 
a common heritage; and on the ground of Plautus, Florentines 
and Neapolitans could understand each other. It was there¬ 
fore natural that the cultivated orders, brought into communion 
by the ancients, should look to these for models of an ar t they 
were intent on making national. Together with this im 
periouB instinct, which impelled the Italians to create their 

» D» Ancona (Orij/tni da Teatn, vol. li.sec.xixU.) maybeeomnlUd 

upon the attempts to seettlarise the Sacr^ whieh pre- 

oeded the revival of olaSBicalrcomedy* 
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literature in sympathy with the eommanding spirit of the age, 
we must reckon tlie fashionable indifference toward Temacular 
and obscure forms of poetry* The princes and their courtiers 
strove alike to remodel modem customs in accordance with 
the classics. Eliterate mechanics might amuse themselves 
with farces.* Men who had once tasted the reined and 
pungent salt of Attic wit, could stomach nothing simpler than 
scenes from antig^ue comedy- 

We therefore find that, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, it was common to recite the plays of Plautus and 
Terence in their original language. Paolo Comparini at 
Florence in 1488 wrote a prologue to the * MemBchmi,’ which 
his pupils represented, much to the dUgust of the elder 
leligiouB Companies, who felt that the ruin of their Fcsts was 
involved in this revival of antiquity*® Pomponius Lfetua at 
Rome, about the same time, encouraged the members of his 
Academy to rehearse Terence and Plautus in the palaces of 
nobles and prelates.^ The company of youthful actors formed 
by him were employed by the Cardinal RaffaeHo Riario in the 
magnificent spectacles he provided for the amusement of 
the Papal Court* During the pontificate of Sixtus IV. and 
Innocent VIIL, the mausoleum of Hadrian, not then traes- 
formed into a fortress, or else the squares of Rome were 
temporarily arranged as theatres for these exhibitions-^ It 

J L«o X-.witb a Medici^a true sjmpatliy for plebeian literatare, added 
to hia own (wftTse sense of fun, patronised the farces of the Sienese Com^ 
pany called BoazL Had hie influenoe lasted, had them been anyone to 
nontiime the traditions of his Cotut at Rome, it is not impossibk that a 
more natural comedy, as distinguished from the Gomniedui erudiia. might 
have been produced by this fashionable patronage of popular dramatic art 

» See D* Ancona, Or. del Teatro, voL U. p. 201. 

* Sabeilioo, quoted by Tirabosobt, says of him : ‘primoram antistitum 
atriis sao theatre usos, in qnibus Plauti* Terentii, rooentiornm etiam 
quflodam agerentur fabols, qnas ipso honestos adolesceotes et docnit et 

agentibus priefnit.^ . , . 

* See the letter of Snlpiiio da Veroli to Eaffaello Si^o, quoted by 
Tiraboschi: * eamdemqoe, poatqaam in Hadriani mole Divo Innoceutic 
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waa on ihm stage that Toramaso Ingidiami, by his brilllanfe 
acting in the ' Hippoljtus * of Seneca, gained the surname of 
Phaidra which clung to him through life. In the pontificate 
of Alexander we hear of similar shows, as when, upon the 
occasion of Lucres:ia Borgia’s espousal to the Duke of Ferrara 
in 1502, the * Men^chmi' was represented at the Vatican,' 
The Court which accomplished most for the resosoitation of 
Latin Comedy waa that of the Estensi at Ferrara. Ereole L 
had spent a delicate youth in humanistic studies, collecting 
manuscripts and encouraging liia courtiers to make Italian 
translations of ancient authors. He took special interest m 
theatrical compositions, and spared no pains in puttmg Latin 
comedies with all the pomp of modem art upon the stage. 
Thus the Ferrarese diaries mention a representation of the 
* Mensechmi' in 1486, which cost above 1000 ducats. In 1487 
the courtyard of the castle was fitted up as a theatre for the 
exhibition of HicoI6 da Correggio’s Pastoral of "Cefalo/* 
Again, npon the occasion of Annibale de' Eentivogli’s 
betrothal to a princess of the Eate family, the ' Amphitryon ’ 
was performed; and in 1491, when Anna Sforza gave her 
hand to Alfonso d* Este, the same comedy was repeated. In 
1493 Lodovico Sforzai on a visit to Ferrara, witnessed a 

ap^ctanie eit acta, rursuB inter tuna penates, tamqnaui in media Circi 
eavea. toio eoii9«39u nmbmeulia iecto, admisso pepnlo, et pluiibui tni 
SirdtDjs Bpectatoriboa honeriiica excepisii. Ta etiam primus pictumtea 
^cen^a faciem, quum Pompomam eommdiam agereut, nostro seeculo 
uetettdiBti.’ 

* See Lucres Bcrgictt by Gregorovius (Stuttgart, 1874), vol. i. p. 201. 

* Nicol5 was a descendant of the princely boaso of Correggio. Ha 

married Cassandra, daughter of Bartolommeo ColIeonL His C^fala was 
a mixed composition resembling the S&cre in stnictute. 

In the Prologue he saya: 

Bequiret aufem nullns hie Comoediro 

Leges ut obseryentur, aut Tragmdiea; 

Agenda nempe eat liiEtorla, non fabula, 

See D’ Ancona, op. ciL toI. ii. pp. 143-146, ISdb 
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representation of the * Menffichmi,' which so delighted him that 
he begg^ Ercole to send his com pan j to Milan. The Duke 
went thither in person, attended by his son Alfonso and bj 
gentle actors of his Court, among whom Lodovieo Ariosto 
played a part. Later on, in 1499, we again hear of Latin 
comedies at Ferrara. Bembo in a letter of that year mentions 
the ‘ Trinummus/ * Poenulus * and ‘ Eunnchus.* * 

It is probable that Latin comedies were recited at Ferrara, 
as at Eome, in the original. At the same time we know that 
both Plautus and Terence were being translated into Italian for 
the amusement of an audience as yet but partially acquainted 
with ancient languages. Tiraboschi mentions ihe' Anfitrione * 
of Pandolfo Collenuccio, the * Cassina * and * Mostellaria' versi¬ 
fied in terjsa rima by Girolamo Berardo, and the * Menecbmi ’ 
of Duke Ercole, among the earliest of these versions. Giiarini 
and Ariosto followed on their path with translations from the 
Latin made for special occasions. It was thus that Italian 
comedy began to disengage itself from Latin. After the 
presentation of the original plays, came translation; and 
after translation, imitation. The further transition from 
imitation to freedom was never perfectly effected. The comic 
drama, determined in its form by the circumstances of its 
origin, remained emphatically a commedia ertidita* Adapted 
to the conditions of modern Hfe, it never lost dependence 
upon Latin models; and Its moat ingenious representations 
of manners were defaced by reminiscences which condemn 
them to a place among artistic hybrids. Ariosto, who did so 
much to stamp Italian comedy with the mark of his own 
genius, was educated, as we have already seen, in the traditions 
of Duke Ercole's Latin theatre ; and Ariosto gave the law to 
his most genial successor, Cecchi. The Pegasus of the Italian 
drama, if I may venture on a burlesque metaphor, was a mule 


> Fanu u 18, quoted by Tiraboschi. 
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begotten by the sturdy ass of Latin on the fleet mare of tbs 
Italian spirit; and it bad the sterility of the mule. 

The year 1502, when Lucre^ia Borgia came as Alfonso d' 
Esters bride to Ferrara^ marks the climax of these Latin 
speetacles,' Ercole bad arranged a theatre in the Palace of 
the FodestA (now called the Palazzo della Bagione), which 
was connected with the castle by a private gallery. His 
troupe, recruited from Ferrara, Borne, Biena, and Mantua, 
numbered one hnndred and ten actors of both sexes. Accom¬ 
plished singers, dancers, and scene-painters were summoned 
to add richness to the spectacle. We hear of musical inter¬ 
ludes performed by six violins; while every comedy was 
diversified by morris-dances of Saracens, satyrs, gladiators, 
wild men, hunters, and allegorical personages.® The enter¬ 
tainment lasted over five nights, a comedy of Plautus forming 
the principal piece on each occasion. On the first evening 
the * Epidicus ■ was given ; on the second, the * Baccbides; ’ on 
the third, the * Miles Gloriosus ; ’ on the fourth, the * Asinaria ; * 
on the fifth, the 'Casina.* From the reports of Cagnolo, 
Zambotto, and Isabella Gonzaga, we are led to believe that 
the unlettered audience judged the recitations of the Plautine 
comedies somewhat tedious. They were in the same position 
as unmusical people of the present day, condemned to listen 
to Bach's Passion Music, and afraid of expressing their 
dissatisfaction. Yet these more frivolous spectators found 
ample gratification in the ingenious ballets, accompanied with 
music, which relieved each act. The occasion was memorablep 
In those five evenings the Court of Ferrara presented to the 
fashionable world of Italy a carefully studied picture of Latin 

* Gregoroviaa in hia book on Lucreda Borgia fpp. 228-239) has 
eondeosod the anthoritiea. See, too, Dennistonn, Duhes of Urbino, voL L 
pp. 441-448. 

® The minute descriptions furnished by Snuudo of these festivals 
read like the prose letterpress accompanying the Masques of our Ben 
Joneonu 
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comedy framed in a setting of lasnrianl modem arabesques. 
The simplicity of Plautus, executed with the fidelity bom of 
reverence for antique art, was thrown into relief by extrava¬ 
gances borrowed from medieval chivalry, tinctured with 
Oriental associations, enhanced by music and coloured with 
the glowing hues of Ferrarese imagination. The city of 
Boiaido. of Dossi, of Bello, of Ariosto, strained her resources 
to devise fantastic foils for the antique. It was as though 
Cellini had been called to mount an onyx of Augustus m 
labyrinths of gold-work and enamel for the stomacher of a 


Grand-Duchess. 

We may without exaggeration afiirm that the practice of 
the Ferrarese stage, culminating in the marriage shows^ of 
1502, determined the future of Italian comedy. The fashion 
of the Court of Ercole was followed by all patrons of dramatic 
art When a play was written, the author planned it in con¬ 
nexion with subordinate exhibitions of dancing and music.' 
He wrote a poem in five acts upon the model of Plautus or 
Terence, understanding that his scenes of classical simplicity 
would be embedded in the grotesques of cinque cento aUego^. 
The whole performance lasted some six hours; but e 
comedy itself was but a portion of the entertamment. For 
the majority of the audience the dances and the pageante 
formed the chief attraction.* It is therefore no marvel if the 
‘ D IiaBCft in his prologue to the Streja p. 171) ssys • 

non e fatta da principi, ui da signori, nd m 

eperd non avid qoeUa pompa d’ apparato, b prospettiva, e d intotm J 

to a later period, but they abound in the most onnous details. 
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drama, considered aa a branch of high poetio arti was 
suffocated bj the growth of its mere accessories. Nor was 
this mconsistent with the ruling tendencies of the Renais¬ 
sance. We have no reason to suppose that even Ariosto or 
Machiavelli grudged the participation of painters like 
musicians like Dalla Viuola, architects like San Gallo, and 
dancers of ephemeral distinction, in the triumph of their 
plays. 

The habit of regarding scenic exhibitions as the adjunct 
to extravagant Court luxury, prevented the development of a 
theatre in which the genius of poets might have shone with 
undimmed intellectual lustre. The want of permanent 
buildings, devoted to acting, in any great Italian town, may 
again he reckoned among the causes which checked the expan# 
sioo of the drama. When a play had to be acted, a stags 
wag erected at a great expense for the occasioOi^ It is feme 
that Alfonso I* built a theatre after Ariosto’s designs at 
Ferrara in 1528 ; but it was burnt down in 1532. According 
to Gregoroviug, Leo X, fitted one up at Borne upon the 
Capitol in 1513,^ capable of holding the two thousand 
spectators who witnessed a performance of the ‘ Suppositi/ 
This does not, however, seem to have been used continuously ; 
nor was it until the second half of the sixteenth century that 
theatres began to form a part of the palatial residences of 
princes. One precious relic of those more permanent stages 
remains to show the style they then assumed. This is the 
Teatro Farnese at Parma, erected m 1G18 by Ranuzio L after 
the design of Galeotti Aleotti of Ferrara* It could accommo¬ 
date seven thousand spectators; and, though now in ruins, 

* See the details brought together by Campori, Noluie per vita di 
Lodovieo Ariosto, p. 74, Castiglione’a letter on the at Urbmo, 

the private representation of the Eosmunda in the Bucellai gardens, of 
the OrbeceJm in Giraldi*s honse, of the at Vicenza, of Gelli'a 

Errore by the Fantastichi, ^c. 

■ 8tadt E&m, viii. 3g0. 
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it is fitiH a stately and harmonious monument of architectural 
magnificence.^ What, however, waa always wanting in Italy 
was a theatre open to all classes and at all seasons of the 
year, where the people might have been the patrons of their 
playwrights.^ 

The transition from Latin to Italian comedy waa eiTected 
almost simultaneously by three poets, Bernardo Dovizio, 
Lodovico Ariosto, and Niccolh Machiavelli- Dovizio was bora 
at Bibbiena In 1470. He attached himself to the Cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, and received the scarlet from his master 
in 1513. We need not concern ourselves with his ecclesiastical 
career. It is enough to say that the * Calandra,' which raised 
him to a foremost place among the literary men of Italy, waa 
composed before his elevation to the dignity of Cardinal, and 
was first performed at Urbino some time between the dates 
1504 and 1518, possibly m 1508. The reader wiU already have 
observed that the most popular Latin play, both at Femra 
and Rome, was the * Menaechmi' of Plautus, In Dovizio'fl 
* Calandra ’ the influence of this comedy is so noticeable that we 
may best descnbe it ag an accommodation of the Latin form 
to Italian circumstance. The intrigue depends upon the close 
resemblance of a brother and sister, lidio and Santilla, whose 


' See tbe article ‘Fomovo ’ in my Skekh^9 and Studies in 
* At this paint, in illaatratien ol what has been si ready stated, I take 
the oppnrtuaity of transcribing a paaeage which f^ly represents the con¬ 
ditions of play-going in the cinqm mnto, Boni. in the Marmt, gives this 
description of two comedies performed in the Bala del Papa of the Palazzo 
Vocchio at Florence * ‘ By my faith, in Florence never was there any¬ 
thing 30 fine: two stages, one at each end of the Hall: two wondctful 
BcencB, the one by Francesco Salvlsti, the other by Bronzino: two most 
amoaing comedies, and of the newest coinage ^ the Mandragola 
Assiueloi when the first act of the one was over, there^followed the first 
act of the other, and so forth, each play taking np the other, 
interlndee, in such wise that the one com^y eerved as mterlnde for the 
other. The music began at the opening, and ended wUh tho close. 


* Rfttbfera'B edition, lSd3, vol. 1 p. C7. 
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appearance by turns in male and female costume gives rise 
to a variety of farcical incidents. The name is derived from 
Oalandroj a simpleton of Oalandrmo's type; and the Interest 
of the plot is that of a l^omlla. The characters are very 
slightly sketched; but the movement is continuous, and the 
dialogue is always lively* The * Calaudra ’ achieved immediate 
success by reproducing both the humour of Boccaccio and the 
invention of Plautus in the wittiest vernacularJ A famous 
letter of Baldasaare Castiglionei describing its representation 
at Urbino, enlarges upon the splendour of the scenery and 
dresses, the masques of Jason, Venus, Love, Neptune and 
Juno, accompanied by morris-dances and concerts of stringed 
instruments, which were introduced as interludes,* From 
Urbino the comedy passed through all the Courts of Italy, 
Ending the highest favour at Eome, where Leo more than 
once decreed its representation. One of these occasions was 
memorable. Wishing to entertain the Marchioness Isabella 
of Mantua (1614), he put the * Calandra' with great pomp upon 
his private stage in the Vatican. Baldassare Peruzzi designed 
and painted the decorations, giving anew impulse to this species 
of art by the beauty of his inventions.* 

Leo had an insatiable appetite for scenic shows. Comedies 
of the new latinising style were his favourite recreation. Bui 
he also invited the Sienese Company of the Bozzi, who only 
played farces, evei^ yeajr to Home; nor was he averse to even 
less artistio buffoonery, as may be gathered from many of the 

* 0ns of the chief merits of the Calandra In the ejoa of coatem- 
poraries was the anccesaful adaptation of Boccaccio^s style to the stage* 
Thodgh Italians alone have the right to ptononneo jndgment on such 
matters, I oonfeB^ to preferring the limpid ease of Ariosto and the ple¬ 
beian freshness of Gelli. The former has th« merit of facile keidi^, 
the latter of naiire racmeaa. Bibbiena^s somewhat pompons phraseology 
rita ill upon his far deal obscenittea* 

' See the translatton in JDenmstoim, vol. ii. p, IIL 
■ See Tasari, viii* 237* 
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stories told about him.^ In 1513 Leo openad a theatre upon 
the Capitol, and hero in 1519, surrounded hj two thousand 
spectators, he witnessed an exhibition of Ariosto's * Suppoaiti.' 
We have a description of the scene from the pen of an eye¬ 
witness, who relates how the Pope sat at the entrance to the 
gallery leading into the theatre, and admitted with his bene¬ 
diction those whom he thought worthy of partaking in the 
night's amusements.® When the bouse was full, he took Ms 
throne in the orchestra, and sat, with eye-glass in hand, to 
watch the play, Eapbael had painted the scenery, which is 
said to have been, and doubtless was, extremely beantifuL 
Leo's behaviour scandalised the foreign ambassadors, who 
thought it indecorous that a Pope should not only listen to 
the equivocal jests of the Prologue but also laugh im¬ 
moderately at them*^ As usual, the inter-acts consisted of 
vocal and instrumental concerts, with ballets on classical and 
allegorical subjects. 

Enough haa now been said concerning the mode of present¬ 
ing comedies in vogue throughou 11 taly• The mention of Leo's 
entertainment in 1519 introduces the subject of Ariosto's 
plays. The ' Suppositi,* originally written in prose sod after¬ 
wards versified by its author, first appeared in 1509 at Ferrara. 
In the preceding year Ariosto exhibited the * Cassaiia,' which, 
like the * Suppositi,* was planned in prose and subsequently 
versified in sdmcciolo iambics.** 

* See D* Ancona, HL voL ii. p. 250, for the special uafinre of the 
Farsa. See also ib. p. 211, the description by Paolaeci of Leo's btiffoon- 
oriea in the Vatican. 

* Soe Campori. Tnsdii^ di Ma^asllo di Jjrbino, Modena, 1863, 

qnoted by B' Ancoufti op. dU p. 312. The entertainment oost Leo 1,000 
ducats. 

> No doubt Paolncoi refers to the obscene play upon the word Sup- 
positi, aod to tbs ironical epithet of Sania applied to Mama in a pasaage 
which does no honour to Ariosto. 

* Por the dates of Ariosto's dramatic composition, eee Part L, 

p. 437, The edition I refer to is that of Giovaimi Tortoli (Firenze, 
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In Ariosto'a comedies the form of Komao art becomes a 
lay-iigure, dressed according to various modes of the Italian 
Henaissance. The wire>work so to speaki of Plautus or of 
Terence can be eveiywhere detected; but this skeleton has 
been incarnated with modem flesh and blood, habited in 
Ferrarese costume, and taugbt the paces of contemporary 
fashion. Blent with the traditions of Plautine comedy, we find 
in each of the four plays an Italian Novella* The motive is 
invariably trivial. In the * Cassaria * two young men are in love 
with two girls kept by a slave-merchant. The intrigue turns 
upon the arts of their valets, who cheat the pander and 
procure the girls for nothing for their masters. In the 
* Snppositi ' a young man of good famOy has assumed the part 
of servant, in order to seduce the daughter of his master. The 
devices by which he contrives to secure her hand in marriage, 
furnish the action of the play. The * Lena * has even a simpler 
plan, A young man needs a few quiet hours for corrupting 
his neighbour's daughter, Lena, the chief actress, will not 
serve as a go-between without a sum of ready money paid 
down by the hero. The movement of the piece depends on the 
expedients whereby this money is raised, and the farcical 
obstacles which interrupt the lovers at the point of their 
felicity. In the * Negromante * a young man has been secretly 
married to one woman, and openly to another, Cinthio loves 
Ilia real wife, Lavinia, and feigns impotence in order to ex¬ 
plain his want of affection for Emilia, who is the recognised 
mistress of his home. An astrologer, lacchelino, holds the 

Barbara, 1856), whioh gives both the prose and verse redaction b of the 
Cassaria and Snjppositi. It may hero be incidentally remarked that 
there are few thoroughly good editions of Italian plays. Descriptions of 
the drafnaHs persmtts^ Btage directions, and illastrative notes are almost 
nnifonnly wanting. The reader la left to puzzle out an intriesle action 
without help. All the slang, the local cuatoms* and the passing allngioni 
whioh give life to comedy and present go many difficnlUea to the student, 
are for the most part unexpl^^ 
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threads of the intrigue in his hands. Possessed of Cinthio’a 
eecrett paid by the parents of Emilia to restore Cinthio’s 
virility, paid again by a lover of Emilia to advance bis own 
suit, and seeking in the midst of these rival interests to make 
money out of the follies and ambitions of his clients, lacche- 
lino has the whole domestic company at bis discretion. The 
comic point lies in the various passions which betray each 
dupe to the astrologer—Cinthio’s wish to escape from Emilia, 
Camillo’a eagerness to win her, the old folk's anxiety to cure 
Cintbio. Temolo, a servant, who is hoodwinked by no personal 
desire, sees that lacchelino is an impostor; and the inordinata 
avarice of the astrologer undoes him. Thus the ‘ Negromante' 
presents a really fine comic web of humours at cross purposes 
and appetites that overreach themselvea. 

There is considerable similarity in Ariosto's plots. In all 
of them, except the 'Negromante,' we have a sub-plot which 
brings a tricksy valet into play. A sum of money is impera¬ 
tively needed to efifect the main scheme of the hero; and this 
has to be provided by the servant's ingenuity. Such direct 
satire as the poet thought fit to introduce, is common to them 
all. It concerns the costs, delays and frauds of legal pro¬ 
cedure, favouritism at Court, the Ferrarese game-laws, and 
the tyranny of custom-house officials. But satire of an 
indirect, indulgent species—the Horatian satire of Ariosto’s 
own epistles—adds a plea.sanfe pungency to his pictures of 
contemporary manners no less than to his occasional dis¬ 
courses. The prologue to the ’ Cassaria,’ on its reappearance 
as a versified play, might be quoted for the perfection of 
gonial sarcasm, playing about the foibles of society without 
inflicting a serious wound. AU the prologues, however, are not 
innocent. Those prefiixed to the * Lena' and the * Buppoaiti ’ 
contain allusions so indecent, and veil obscenities under 
metaphors so flimsy, as to justify a belief in Anosto’s VTil- 
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garily of sool. Here the satirist bordera too mtieh on the 
sympathiser with a vice he professes to condemn* 

It remains to speak of the < Scolastiea,' a comedy left in¬ 
complete at Ariosto's death, and finished by his brother 
Gabrielis, but hearing the unmistakable stamp of hia ripest 
genius impressed upon the style no less than on the structure 
of the plot** The scene ia laid at Ferrara, where we find 
ourselvea among the scholars of its famous university, and 
are made acquainted in the Uveliesfe manner with their habits* 
The heroes are two young students, Claudio and Eurialo* 
firm friends, who have passed some years at Pavia reading 
with Messer Ltazzaro, a doctor of laws* The disturbance of 
the country having driven both professors and pupils from 
Pavia,* a variety of accidents brings all the actors of the 
comedy to Ferrara, where Eurialo is living with bis &ther, 
Bartolo. Of course the two lads are in love—Claudio with 
the daughter of his former tutor, and Eurialo with a father¬ 
less girl in the service of a noble lady at Pavia* The intrigue 
ig rather farcical than comic* It turns upon the diflaoulties 
encountered by Claudio and Eunalo in concealing their 
sweethearts from their respective Gihthere, the absurd mistakes 
they make in the hurry of the moment, and the misunder¬ 
standings which ensue between themselves and the old 
people. Ariosto has so cleverly complicated the threads of 
his plot and has developed them with such lucidity of 
method, that any analysis would fall short of the original in 
brevity and clearness. The dinotiemtnt is effected by the 
device of a recognition at the last moment. Eurialo's 
innamorata is found to be the lost ward of hia father, Bartolo; 

' Gabriella added the last two ecenes of the filth act. Sea his pro¬ 
logue* But whether he introduced any modificationt into the body of 
the play, or filled up mj gaps, does not appear* 

* Poich4 a Paria levato era il salario 
fiili dottor, pifi si fseea studio 
Per la guena cbe ptfi ugni dl augumeutwo- 
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and Claudio is happily married to his love, Flaminia, The 
merit of the play lies, however, leas in the argument than 
the oharacters, which are ably conceived and sustained with 
more than even Ariosto's usual skilh The timid and per¬ 
plexed Eurialo, trembling before his terrible father, seeking 
advice from every counsellor, despairing, resigning himself 
to fate, is admirably contrasted with the more passionate and 
impulsive Claudio, who takes rash steps with inconsiderate 
boldness, relies on his own address to extricate himself, an^ 
vibrates between the ecstasies of love and the suspicions ^ 
an angry jealousy,' Bartolo, burdened in his conscience by 
an ancient act of broken faith, and punished in the dis¬ 
obedience of his son, forma an excellent pendant to the 
honest but pedantic Messer Lazzaro, who cannot bear to see 
his daughter suffer from an unrequited passion,^ Each of 
the servants, too, has a well-marked physiognomy — the witty 
Accursio, picking up what learning he can from his master's 
books, and turning all he says to epigrams; the easy-going. 
Bacchanalian duenna; blunt Pistone; garrulous Stanna, 
But the most original of all the dramatis personcB is Bonifazio, 
that excellent keeper of lodgings for Ferrarese students, who 
identides himself with their interests, sympathises in their 
love-affairs, takes side with them against thdr fathers, and 
puts his conscience in his pocket when required to pull them 
out of scrapes.^ Each of these characters has been copied 

■ Tb«ii opposite hajuoum are admirably developed in the dydogoep 
of act ii. BC, 5, act iil* so. 5* 

> Compara Baiiolo’s soliloquy m act iv. sc. S, with Lazzaro's oonfi- 
dences to Bouifazio, whom he mistakes for Bartolo, in act v. sc. B* 

’ EU action in the comedy is admirably iUn&trated by the sell-ieTala^ 
tioD of the following aoHloqny (act iv. sc. 1}: 

lo vn6 a ogni mode aiotar qoesto giovano, 

E dir disci bogie, perchd ad mcorrere 

ITon abbia con sno padre in nssa e in goandalo; 

E coal ancor quest' altio mio, ohe all' tUtima 
Disperaaione ^ condotto da un credere 

si 
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from tbe life. The taint of Latin comed 7 has been purged 
out of them.' They move, speak, act like living b^ge, true 
to themselves in every circumstance, and justifying the 
minutest details of the argument by the operation of their 
several qualities of head and heart. Viewed as a work of 
pure dramatic art, the ‘ Scolaetica ’ is not only the most genial 
and sympathetic of Ariosto’s comedies, but also the least 
fettered by his Latinising prepossessions, and tbe strongest 
in psychological analysis. Like the ‘Lena,’it has the rare 
merit of making us at home in the Ferrara which ho knew so 
weU; but it does not, Uke that play, disgust ns by the 
spectacle of abject profligacy.* There is a suimy, joidal 
freshness in this latest product of Ariosto’s genius, which 
inTigorates while it amuses and ins tracts, 

Tbe ' Scolastica ' is not without an element of satire* I 
haTe said that Bartolo had a sin upon his conscience* In 
early manhood he promised to adopt a friend's daughter, and 
to marry her in due course to his own Eurialo* But he 
neglected this duty, lost sight of the girl, and appropriated 
her heritage* He has reason to think that she may still be 
found in Naples ; and the parish priest, to whom he conhded 
his secret in confession, will not absolve him, unless ho take 
the journey and do all he can to rectify the error of his past* 

Fako e da gdosia che a kirto il Etimolo, 

Nd ml Tergogtierd ordira, o tessera 
FoUocia e gionti, &fat eid cht eran io2i#f 
GH aniichi send nelU commedk: 

Cii4 verameste T aiatare tm povaro 
limamorato, non mi pare nfilzio 
Sarvil, ma di gentU qaalsivoglia anima 
‘ The procasa is well iodioatad in the lines I have lialiatBed in Boni- 
lossio's aoliloqay* Ho is no longer a copy oi the Latin alaTee, but a free 
agent who emnlates their qoalitiea, 

* With oU admiration for the how can wa appreciate the cyni- 
eism of the dinaticHi revealed in the drat eeene—the cmdely exposed 
appetites of Flavin, the infamous condnct of Pa^io, who places hi* 
dangnter under the tutelage of hia old uUstreBs ? 
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Bartolo m disincliiieS to this long pilgrimagej with the 
probable lose of a fortune at the end of it. In his difficulty 
he has recourse to a Frate Predicatore, who professes to hold 
ample powers for dispensing with troublesome vows and pious 
obligations: ‘ 

Toi potete veder la boUa, e leggere 
IjS factiltadi misi che sono amplissune t 
E come, senza che pigliate, Bartolo, 

Questo pellegrinaggio, io posso aasolvero 
E commutar i voti; © maravigliomi 
Caie essendo, com^ io son, vostio smiciesinMH 
Non m' abbiato richiesto; p©rch6, dandomi 
Quel Bolamente cb© potrestre spender© 

Voi col famiglio nel iriaggio, assolver© 

Yi posBo, o farvi achifar un grandissimo 
Disconcio, all^ e%i vostra ineomportabilo: 

Oltta diversi infiniti pericohi 

Cha ponno a chi va per cammino occorrere. 

The irony of this speech depends upon its plain and business- 
like statement of a simoniacal liargain, which will prove of 
mutual benefit to the parties concerned. Bartolo confides 
his case of conscience to the Fnar, previously teUing him 
that ho has confessed it to the parson: 

Ma non mi sa decider© 

Questo caso, eh^, come voi, teologo 
Non &; sa nn pocQ di ragion ©anonica. 

At the close of the communication, which is admirable for 

its lucid exposition of a domestic romance adapted to the 

circumstanees of the sixteenth century, the Friar asks his 

penitent once more whether he would not wUlingly escape 

this pilgrimage. Who could doubt it? answers Bartolo; 

Well then: * ™ ^ 

Ben si potr4 eommutar© m qualohe opera 

Pia, Hon si trova al mondo si forte obbUgo, 

Ch© non si possa ecior con T ©lemosine* 


■ Act liL m 6, 
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ffere again the aaicasm consists in the hypocritical adapta- 
son of the old axiom that everything in this world can be 
got for money. On both sides the transaction is commercial. 
Bartolo, like a good man of businesB, wishes to examine the 
Frato’s title-deeds before ho engages in the purchase of his 
spiritual privileges. In other words ho must bo permitted to 
fti ft-miTi fl the Bull of Indnlgence r' 

PorteroUavit 
E Te la Isksaeib vedere e leggere- 
Biatd pur certo che la boOa h ampliBsiiBAi 
E che di tntti i casi, componendovi 
Me CO, -vi posBO iateramente asaolvore, 

Non meBO che potria *1 Papa medeaimOi 
Vi credo; nondimeno, per iscarioo 
Della mia cosciensa, la desidero 
Veder, e farla anco vedere a leggere 
A1 mb parrocchiana 

Ora flia in nominff 
Domtnt, porteroUa, e moBtreroUa 
A chi -vi pare. 

We may further notice how the parish priest is here meant 
to play the part of solicitor in the bargain- He does not deal 
in these spiritual commodities; but he can give advice upon 
the point of validity* The episode of Bartolo and the 
Dominican reminds ns that we are on the eve of the Eeformai- 
tion* While Borne and Ferrara laughed at the bypocriaisB, 
credulities, and religious frauds implied in such traosactionSr 
Korthem Europe broke into flame, and Luther opened the 
great schism*’ 

» Act It* £ 0 * A In tBa last line but one, onght we not to read 
m&iireraUIa or el&e mosiTm>llavi ? 

* Boom mast bo found for a few of tlie earcusme, uttered cliieflj by 
Acouraio, which onliren the Scolnsticii^ Hero are the htimanista * 
questi umanisti, ehe oercano 
UedagUe, o di roTcaoi li dilettanOb 


Bartolo* 


Frato. 


ARIOSTO'S QUALITY AS MiAYWEIGHT I8S 

The artistio merit of Ariosto's comedies consists m the 
perfection of their structure. However involved the intrigues 
may be, we experience no difSoulty in following them, so 
masterly is their development.* It may be objected that he 
too frequently resorts to the device of anagnorisis, in order to 
solve a problem which cannot find its issue in the action. 
This mechanical solution is so obviously employed to make 
things easy for the author that no interest attaches to the 
climax of his fables. Yet the characters are drawn wito that 
ripe insight into human nature which distinguished Anosto. 
Machiavelli observed that, being a native of Ferrara, cautious 
in the handling of Tuscan idioms, and unwillmg to use the 
dialect of his own city, Ariosto missed the salt of comedy. 
There is truth in this criticism. Matched with the best 
Florentine dialogues, Ha language wants the raomesa of the 
vernacular. The sdrucciolo verse, wHch he preferred, 
fatigues the ear and adds to the impression of ormahty. 
He frequently interrupts the action vrith tirades, tal^g, as i 
were, in his own person to the audience, instead of making 


Here is Borne; 


Koma, dove Intendooo 
Ghe 'I iangiie degH Apostoli e de' Mortirl 
t molto dolco, e a lor speae A on Iwl mM, 


Here ia Ferrara 


Ferrara, ove pur vedesi 
Che fiuo aUi barbieri paiou nobilL 


Here are Signori of Naples: 


da Napoli. 


Ho ben inteao die ve n" A pia copU 

Che a Ferrara Ai Conti; o credo ch’ abblano* 

Come qucBti contado* quei dominio. 


I Cecflhi noticed the lucid 

Arioeto-e plote. tanking bin, for these qnalmee abo« the Latin poets. 

7 ““ 

works, but ascribed to him on no very certain ground. 
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Ills characters apeak.* Yet foreigners, who atu3y hia 
comedies side by side wifcli Plautus, at almost the same 
distance of unfamiliarity, will recognise the brilliance of hia 
transcripts irom contemporary life. These studies of Italian 
manners are eminent for good taste, passing at no point into 
extravagance, and only marred by a certain banality of moral 
instinct. The * Lena * has the highest value as a picture of 
Ferrarese society. We have good reason to believe that it was 
founded on an actual incident. It deserves to rank with 
. Machiavelli's ' Mandragola ' and Aretino’s' Cortigiana * for the 
Ught it throws on Mxteenth-century customs. And the light 
is far more natural, less lurid, less partial, than that which 
either Machiavelli or Aretino shed upon the vices of thek 
century. 

Of Machiavelli we have two genuine comedies in prose, the 
* Mandragola" and the ' Clizia,' and two of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity, called respectively ' Commedia in Prosa ' and * Corn- 
media in VersV besides a translation of the ‘Andria/* 
Judging by internal evidence alone, a cautious critic would 
reject the ‘ Commedia in Versi' from the canon of 
Machiavelli's works; and if the existence of a copy in his 
autograph has to be taken as conclusive evidence of its 
genuineness, we can only accept it as a crude and juvenile 
production. It is written in various measures, a graceless 
octave stanza rhyming only in the last couplet being used 
instead of blank verse, while many of the monologuea are 
lyncal. The language is crabbed, uncertain, archaistic—in 
no point displaying the incisive brevity of MachiaveUPa style. 
The scene is laid in ancient Borne, and the intrigue turns upon 

‘ Notice the long monologae of the Cassaria in which Lacramo 
dewibei the fsahioanble follies of Perram. Ariosto gradually outgrew 
tMfl habit of tirade. The Smlasttea is freer than any of hie pieces from 
the ^ult. 

* La C&mmsdit di iV, Ilachiavemt cm ^e/ojnons di F. P^eiti 
Firenze, Barbara, ISSa 
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a donfaaioB between two names, Catillo and Cammillo. Tbe 
conventional parasite of antiquity and tbe inevitable elavea 
play prominent parts; while the plot is solved by a preposter¬ 
ous exchange of wives between the two chief characters- 
Thus the fabric of the comedy throughout is unnatural and 
false to the conditions of real life. Were it not for some 
piquant studies of Italian manners, scattered here and there 
in the descriptive passages, this * Commedia in Versi' would 
scarcely deserve passing noticed 

The * Commedia in Prosa/ for which we might find a title 
in the name of the chief personage, Fra Alberigo, displays 
tbe spirit and the style of the ' Mandragola.’ Critics who do 
not accept it for Machiavelli’s own, must assume it to have 
been the work of a clever and obsequious imitator. It is a 
short piece in three acts written to expose the corruption of a 
Florentine household. Caterma, the heroine, is a young wife 
married to an old husband, Amerigo, Their maid- servant, 
Margherita, holds the threads of the intrigue in her hands. 
She has been solicited on the one side by Amerigo to help 
him in his amours with a neighbour *b wife, and on the other 
by the friar, Alberigo, to win Caterina to his suit. The de¬ 
vices whereby Margherita brings her mistress and the monk 
together cheats Amerigo of his expected enjoyment, and so 
contrives that the despicable but injured husband should 
establish Fra Alberigo in the position of a favoured housa- 

< Tate this picture of Virginia (act i, so, 2): 

Ap. Dilettasi alia dar prova a filare, 

O tessera, o cucire, com* ^ uaaiaza? 

Afts. No, ch^ far laasa tal cosa a sua madra, 

Ap, Di cbe piglia placer 7 

Mis* Dalle finestrt, 

Dove la eta dal mattiEio alia sera, 

E vaga S di novella, suoni e canti, 

E Btudia in lisci, a dorme, e cuce in gnan^ 

Or the picture of the lovers in church described by the servant, Doria 
(act iii BO, 3), or Virginia^a portrrit of her jealous husband (act iSL so, 5). 
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friendi constitate the argument. Short as the play is^ it 
combines the chief points of the * Clizia * and the * Mandragola^ 
in a single action, and may be regarded as the first sketch of 
two situations afterwards developed with more fulness by the 
author.* The language is coarse, and the picture of manners, 
executed with remorseless realism, would be revolting but for 
its strong workmanship.* The playwright expended his force 
on the aervMit-maid and the friar, those two mstrumenta 
of domestic immorality. Fra Aiberigo is a vulgar libertine, 
provided with pious phrases to cloak his viciouB purpose, but 
casting oE the mask when he has gained Ms object, weO 
knowing from past experience that the appetites of the woman 
he seduces will secure hie footing in her husband’s home.* 
Margherita ravels in the corruption she has aided. She 
delights in sin for its own sake, extracts handfuls of coppers 
from the Mar, and counts on profiting by the secret of her 
mistress. Her speech and action display the animal appetites 

* The scene between Oatenna and Amerigo, when the latter is c a tight 
in flagrant adultery (act ilk 5), anticipates the catastrophe of the 
The final scene between Caterina, Amerigo, and Jra Aiberigo beare a 
close reeemblance to the climax of the Mandra{fola. On the hypothesis 
that this comedy U not Machiavelli'a bnt an iniitator*s, the playwright 
most have had both the Ciuui and the MandragoUi in hie mind, and 
haTC designed a pithy combination of their most striking elements. 

■ See especially the scenes between Caterina and Margherita (act i. 

3 ; act ii. 1} where the advaniagea of taking a lover and of choosing a 
friar for this purpose are dlsscnssed They aboand in groa mots, as 
thus i 

Cat Odi, in quanto a cotesta parte tu di* la veiiid \ ma qnello odore, 
ch* egli hanno poi di salvaggiume, non ch* altro mi stomaea a peusarlo. 

Marg, Eh f eh t poreretta voi I i frati, eh ? Non si trova genera- 
Eione pii^ abile ai eervigi delle donne. Yoi do veto forse avere a pigliarvl 
piacere col naso 7 

* Compare bis speech to Catm^a (aot ii. 5) with his dialogue with 
Margherita (act iiL 4) and his final dkconrse on charity and repentance 
(act iii. 6). The irony of these words, * Certain ente, Amerigo, cbe voi 
pctete vantarvi d* aver la pid saggia e casta giovane, non vo’ dir di 
Fiorenza ma di tntto U mondo,* pronounced before Caterina a couple of 
hours after her seduction, fixes the meaxure of Machiavelli's cynicism. 
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and gross phraseology of the proletariate, degraded by dty 
vices and hardened to the spectacle of clerical hypocrisy.' 
One of her exclamations! ‘ I fcati, ah I son pid viziati ohe '1 
fistolo I * taken in conjnnction with her argument to Caterina: 
‘ I frati, eh ? Non si trove generazione pid abile ai servigi 
ddle donne!' points the satire intended by the playwright. 
Yet neither Caterina nor Amerigo yield a point of baseness 
to these servile agents. Plebeian coarseness is stamped alike 
upon their language and their desires. They have no 
delicacy of feeling, no redeeming passion, no self-respect. 
They speak of things unmentionable with a crudity that 
makes one shudder, and abuse each other in sarcasms 
borrowed from the rhetoric of the streets.* To a refined 
taste the calculations of Caterina are no less obnoiious and 
are far less funny than the rogueries of the friar. 

This comedy of Fra Alberigo is a literal transcript from a 
cynical dramatised and put upon the stage to amuse 

an audience familiar with such arguments by their persual of 
Saccbetti and Boccaccio. Its freedom from Latiniring con¬ 
ventionality renders it a striking example of the influence 
arar ffiaail by the Novdluii over the theatre. The same may 
be said about both the ‘ Clizia ’ and the ‘ Mandiagoia,’ though 
the former owes a portion of its straotuie to the CostMa of 
Plautus.* The ‘Clfria’ is a finished picture of Florentine 
home-life. Nieomaco and Sofronia are an elderly couple, 
who have educated a beautiful girl, Olizia, from childhood in 


‘ The quite unquotable but oharacterisao monologue which opens 

tlie third act ia an epitome of Margheriia'B character^ 

* Act iiL , 

• From an allaaioa in act ii. so. 3, it is clear that the CIi^ was ex¬ 
posed after the ISandrasola. If we assign the latter wmedy 

later than 1512, the year of MaehiaTelli’s di^ace, which seems implied 
In its prologue, the Clida must be reckoned among the npest products 
S SS The author hints that both of Aese 
gested to him by facts that had come nnder bis notice in Florentine 

eocieij* 
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their house. At the moment when the play opens, both 
Niooroaco and his son, Gleandro, are in love with Clizia, 
Nicomaco has determined to marrj her to one of his servants, 
Pirro, having previouely ascertamed that the dissolute groom 
will not object to sharing his wife with his master* Sofronia’s 
family pride opposes the marriage of her son and heir with 
Clizia; but she is aware of her husband's schemes, and seeks 
to frustrate them by giving the girl to an honest baiii0, 
EnstafChio* In the eonfeest that ensues, Nicomaco gains the 
victory* It is settled that Glizia is to be wedded to Pirto, and 
on the night of the marriage Nicomaco makes his way into 
the bridal chamber. But here Sofronia proves more than a 
match for her lord and master* Helped by Gleandro, she 
substitutes for Clizia a young man-servant disguised a,s a 
woman, who gives Nicomaco a warm reception, beats him 
within an inch of his life, and exposes him to the ridicule of 
the household.* Sofronia triumphs over her ashamed and 
miserable husband, who now consents to Clizia’a marriage 
with Eustachio. But at this juncture the long-lost father of 
the heroine appears like a dezis ex machine. He turns out to 
be a rich Neapolitan gentleman. There remains no obstacle 
to Cleandro'a happiness, and the curtain falls upon a marriage 
in prospect between the hero and the heroine. The weakness of 
the play, considered as a work of art, is the meehanical solu¬ 
tion of the plot. Its strength and beauty are the masterly 
delineation of a family interior. The dmmatis personcs 
are vigorously sketched and act throughout consistently. 

' The famiehed Dolce with the motiye of his 

Bagazzo, commedia di M. Lodovico Dolee* Fee Gurtiode Nav6 e fratehi 
el Leones MDXLL^). An old man and his Bon love tbe eame girl* A 
parasite promises to get the girl for the old mao, but snbstitntea a page 
dressed up Hke a woman, while the son steepa with the real gtrL Eeadera 
of Fen Jonaon will be reminded of Epieisne, But in Dolce'a Bngorao 
the eituation is made to soggeat impurity and lacks rare Ben's gigantia 
hnmonr* 
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Nothing can be finer than the portrait of a sober Florentine 
merchant, regular in hia pursiiita, punctual in the performance 
of his duties, exact in household discipline and watchful over 
hia son’s education, whose dignified severity of conduct has 
yielded to the lunacies of an immoderate passion.* For the 
time being Nicomaoo forgets his old associates, abandons his 
business, and consorts with youthful libertines in taverns. 
His appetite so blinds him that he devises the odious scheme 
I have described, in order to gratify a senile whim.’ The 
lifelong fabric of honesty and honour breaks down in him; and 
it is only when lessoned by the punishment inflicted on him 
by his wife and son, that he returns to his old self and sees 
the vilenesB of the situation his folly has created. So&onla 
is a notable house^vife, rude but respectable. The good 
understanding between her and her handsome son, Cleandro, 
whom she loves affectionately, but whom she will not indulge 
in his caprice for Clmia, is one of the best traits furnished 
by Italian comedy. Cleandro himself has less than nsual^ of 
the seLfishness and sensuality which degrade the Florentine 
primo amoroso. There is even something of enthusiasm in 
his passion for Clizia—a germ of sentiment which would have 
blossomed into romance under the more geni^ treatment of 
our drama.* Morally speaking, what is odious in this comedy 


» See Sofroma^B Boliloquy, act H, bc. 4, , . * a 

* CleandraunderatandB ihe faint ebadow of scruple ibat 
tluB Bcbeme: ‘perda^ tentare d' aiferla che mantata, gU 

parere oow impia e bruUa' (act L so. 1). This aeateuce U eitramelj 

characteriatio ol Italian feeling. 

> Hia obaervationa on Ms father are, however, marked by more Uim 
ordinary conrseaeaa. • Come non ti vergogni ta ad avere ordina^ ehe 
Id delicato viao sia da ai letida boeea acombavato, ^ 
tremaoti mani, da d grinze e puzaolenti membra tocehe ? Then be 
minglea fears about Nioomaoo’a property with a low a iamenUlm^ 
• Tu non mi potevi far la magglora ingiuria, avendomi con questo colpo 
tolto ad un tratto e 1’ amata e la roba; 

dnra, i p« laaciare delle sue snatanze pld a Pirro che a ma (act iv. 

ao. 
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is tlie willingness of everyone to sacrifice Clizia. Even 
Cleandro says of her: ‘lo per me la torrei per moglie, per 
arnica, e in tutld quei modi, che io la potessi avere.’ Nicomaco, 
when he has failed in his plot to secure the girl, thinlfa only 
of his own shame, and takes no account of the risk to which 
he has exposed her. Sofronia is merely ansious to get her 
decently established beyond her husband’s reach. 

Only long extracts could do justice to the sarcasm and 
irony with which the dialogue is seasoned. Still a few points 
may ha selected.' Sofronia is rating Nicomaco for his 
unseasonable dissipation. He answers: ‘Ah, moglie mia, 
non mi dire tanti mail a un tratto I Serbs qualche cosa a 
domane.’ Bustachio, in view of taking Clizia for his wife, 
reflects: • In questa terra chi ha bella moglie non pub eesere 
povero, e del fuoco e deUa moglie si pud essere liberate con 
ognuno, perchd quanto pid ne dai, pid te ne rimane.’ When 
Pirro demurs to Nicomaco’s proposals, on the score he 
will make enemies of Sofronia and Cleandro, his master 
answers: ‘Che imports a te? Sta’ ben con Oristo e fitti 
beffe de santi.’ A little lower down Nicomaco trusts the 
decision of Clizia's husband to lot: 

Pirro, 8e la sorte me venisse contro ? 

Hicom, Io ho eperanzs in Dio, che la non verrA 
Pirro. O vecchio impazzsto t Vuole ohe Dio tenga le mwn i a 
queete sue disonestA 


Nor can criticism express the comic humour of the scenes, 
especially of those in which Nicomaco describee the hours of 
agony he spent in Siro’s bed, and afterwards capitulates at 
discretion to Sofronia.* In spite of what is disagreeable in 
the argument and obscene in the catastrophe, the ‘Clizia* 
leaves a wholesomer impression on the mind than is common 
with Florentine comedies. It has something of Ariosto’s 
bonhomie, elsewhere unknown is Machiavelli, 


‘ Act Hi. sot. 4, S, 0, 


* Acta V, tea. 3 and 8, 
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Meanwhile the ‘Mandragola* ii olaimiiig onr attention. In 
that comedy» Maohiavelli put forth all his strength. Sinister 
and repulsive as it may be to modem tastes, its power is 
indubitable. More than any plays of which mention hag 
hitherto been made, more even than Ariosto's * Lena ’ and 
•Negromante/ it detacheg itself from Latin precedents and 
offers an unsophisticated view of Florentine life from its 
author's terrible point of contemplation. 

In order to appreciate the ‘ Mandragolat* it is necessary to 
know the plot. After spending hk early manhood in Farig, 
Callimaco returns to Florence, bent on making the beautiful 
Lucrezia his mistress. He has only heard of her divine 
charms; but the bare report indames hig imagination, 
disturbg his sleep, and so distracts him that he feels forced 
* to attempt some bold stroke, be it grave, dangerous, ruinous, 
dishonourable; death itself would be better than the life I 
lead.' Lucrezia is the faithful and obedient wife of Nicia, a 
doctor of laws, whose one wish in life is to get a son. The 
extreme gullibility of Nicia and his desire for an heir are the 
motives upon which Callimaco relies to work his schemes. 
He finds a parasite, Ligurio, ready to assist him, Ligurio is 
a &iend of Nicia'a family, well acquainted with the persons, 
and BO utterly depraved that he would sell big soul for a good 
dinner. He advises Callimaco to play the part of a physician 
who has studied the last secrets of his art in Paris, introduces 
him in this capacity to Nicia, and suggests that by his help 
the desired result may be obtained without the disagreeable 
necessity of leaving Florence for the baths of San Filippo. In 
their first interview Callimaco explains that a potion of 
znandragora administered to Lucrezia win remove her sterility, 
but that it has fatal consequences to the husband. He must 
perish unless he first substitutes another man, whose death win 
extinguish the poison and leave Lucrezia free to be the mother 
of a future family. Nicia revolts agamat this odious projeclt 
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which makea him the da^itroyer of his own honour and a 
murderer. But Callimaco assures him that rojal persona 
and great nobiea of Franco have adopted this metliod with 
success* The argument has its due weight: * I am satisfied,’ 
says Nicia, ‘smco you teU me that a king and princes have 
done the like/ But the difficulty remains of persuading 
Lucrezia. Ligurio answers: that is simple enough; let ua 
work upon her through her confessor and her mother, * You, 
I, our money, our badness, and the badness of those priests 
will settle the confessor ; and I know that, when the matter 
is explained, we shall have her mother on our side/ Thus 
we are introduced to Fra Timoteo, the chief agent of corruption. 
The monk, in a first interview, does not conceal his readiness 
to procure abortion and cover infanticide. For a considera¬ 
tion, he agrees to convince Lucrezia that the plot is for her 
good* He first demonstrates the utility of Callimaco’a method 
to the mother Soatrata, and then by her help persuades 
Lucrezia that adultery and murder are not only venial, but 
commendable with so fair an end in view, Hia sophistries 
anticipate the darkest casuistry of Escobar, Lucrezia, 
with a woman*s good sense, fastens on the brutal and un¬ 
natural loathsomeness of the proposed plan : * Ma di tutte le 
cose che si sono tentate, questa mi pare la pid strana ; avere 
a sottomettere 0 corpo mio a guesto vituperio, et easere 
eagione che un uomo muoia per vituperarmi: chh io non 
crederei, se io fussi sola rimasa nel mondo, e da me avesse a 
risurgere 1* nmana natura, che mi fusse simile partito coneesso.' 
Timoteo replies: ' Qui k un bene certo, che voi ingraviderete, 
acquisterete un' anima a messer Domenedio- It male ineerto 
4, che colui che giacer^ dope la pozione con voi, si muoia; ma 
e’ St truova anche di quelli che non mnoiono, Ma perchi la 
coaa ^ dubbia, per5 d bene che messer Nieia non incorra in 
quel pericolo. Quanto aU* atto che eia peccato, qaesto 4 una 
favoia: perch4 la volontd 4 quella che pecca, non 0 corpo ; t 
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Ifl cag^one del peccaio ^ dispiace^B al manta: 6 voi gli 
compiacete ; pigliarne piacere: b voi ne avete diapiaeere/ &c. 
Sostrata, accustomed to follow her confessor’s orders, aud not 
burdened with a conscience, clinches this reasoning : 'Di che 
hai tu paura, moccicana ? E c’ 4 cinquanta dame in questa 
terra che ne alzarebbero le mani al cielo/ Lucrezia gives way 
unwillingly : * lo son contenta; ma non credo mai esser viva 
domattina*' Timoteo comfort a her with a final touch of 
monkiBh irony: * Non diibitare, figliuols mia, io pregherb 
Dio per te; io dir6 Torazione deU' Angiolo Kaffiaello che t* 
accompagni. Andate in buon* ora, e preparatevi a questo 
miaterio, che si fa sera*" What follows is the mere working 
of the plot, whereby Ligurio and Timoteo contrive to introduce 
Callimaco as the necessary victim into Lucrezia’s bed chamber. 
The silly Nioia plays the part of pander to his own shame ; 
and when Lucrezia discovers the schema by which her lover 
has attained his ends, she exclaims: ' Poi oh6 T astuzia tua e 
la sciocchezza del mio man to, la semplici(A di mia madre e la 
trisfcizia del mio oonfessore, m" bsnno condotta a far qnello 
che mai per me medesima avrei fat to, io vogHo giudicare che 
o' venga da una celeste disposizione, che abbia voluto cosl. 
Per6 io ti prendo per signore, padrone e guida.* It must bo 
remarked that Lucrezia omits from her reckoning the weak¬ 
ness which led her to consent* 

My excuse for analysing a comedy so indecent as the 
‘ Mandragola,* is the importance it has, not only as a product 
of Machiavelli's genius, but also as an illustration of con¬ 
temporary modes of thought and feeling. In all points this 
play is worthy of the author of the * Principe. The 
*M^dragola" is a microcosm of society as Machiavelli con¬ 
ceived it, and as it needs must be to justify his own philosophy, 
It !s a study of stupidity and baseness acted on by roguery. 
Credulity and appetite supply the fulcrum needed by un¬ 
scrupulous intelligence. The lover, aided by the husband's 
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folly, the parasite’s profligacy, the mother’s familiarity with 
QD, the confessor's avarice, the wife’s want of self-respect, 
achieves the irinmph of makmg Nicia lead him naked to 
Luctezia’s chamber. Moving in the region of his fancy, 0 
poet adds Quod erat denumstrandumto his theorem of vileness 
and gross folly used for selfieh ends by craft. Bat we who 
read it, rise from the perusal with the certainty that it was 
only the corruption of the ago which rendered such a libel upon 
human nature plausible-only the author’s perverse and 
shallow view of life which sustained him in this reading of a 
problem he had failed to understand. Viewed as a cntiquo 
upon life, the ‘ Mandragola ’ is feeble, because the premisses 
are false; and these same false premisses regarding the mam 
forces of society, render the logic of the ■ Principe ’ inconse. 
quent. Men are not such fools as Nicia or such catspaws 
as Ligurio and Timoteo. Women are not such compliant 
instruments as Sostrata and Lucrezia. Human nature is not 
that tissue of disgusting meannesses and vices, by which 
GalUmaco succeeds. Here lay Machiavelii’s fallacy. Ho 
dreamed of action as the triumph of astuteness over folly. 
Virtue with him meant the management of immorality by 
bold intelligence. But while, on the one band, he exaggerated 
the stupidity of dupes, on the other ho underestimated the 
resistance which strongly rooted moral instincts offer to 
audacious villany. He left goodness out of his account. 
Therefore, though his reasoning, whether wo examine the 
•Mandragola’ or the ‘Principe,’ seems irrefragable on the 
premisses firom which he starts, it is an unconvincing chain 
of sophisms. The world is not wholly bad; but in order to 
justify Machiavelii’s conclusions, wo have to assume that its 
essential forces are corrupt. 

If wo turn from the ‘ Mandragola ’ to the society of which 
it is a study, and which complacently accepted it as an 
agreeable work of art, we are filled with a sense of surprise 
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bordering on horror* Wbat mint the people among whom 
Machiavelli lived, have been, to justify hie delineation of a 
rolBau so vioioue as Ligorio, a confessor bo lost to Bense of 
duty as Timoteo, a mother who acrupleg not to prostitute her 
daughter to the first comer, a lover bo depraved as Callimaco, 
a wife so devoid of womanly feeling as Lucreda ? On firs^ 
reflection, we are inclined to believe that the poet in thh 
comedy was venting Bwiffcian indignation on the human 
nature which he misconceived and loathed. The very nam# 
Lucrezia seems chosen in irony—as though to hint that 
Eome's first martyr would have failed, if Tarquin had but 
used her mother and her priest to tame her* Yet, on a 
second reading, the ‘ Mandragola * reveals no scorn or anger. 
It is a piece of scientifio anatomy, a demonstration of 
disease, executed without subjective feeling* The argument 
is so powerfully developed, with such simplicity of language, 
such consistency of character, such cold analysis of motive^ 
that we cannot doubt the verisimilitude of the pieturs. No 
one, at the date of its appearance, resented it* Florentine 
audiences delighted in its comic fiavour, Leo X. witnessed il 
with approval* His hatred of the monks found satisfaction 
in Timoteo. Society, far from rising in revolt against the 
poet who exposed its infamy with a pen of poisoned steel, 
thanked the man of genius for rendering vice amusing, 01 
sahro or of moral purpose there is none in the * Mandragola,’ 
Machiavelli depicted human nature just as he bad learned to 
know it. The sinister fruits of his studies made oontem* 
poraries laugh. 

The ‘ Mandragola' was the work of an unhappy man* 
The prologue offers a curious mixture of haughtiness and 
fawning, only comparable to the dedication of the * Prin¬ 
cipe' and the letter to VettoriJ A sense of his own 

^ See VoL L, Jgsof Ihs Despots, pp* 248-252. Of the two strain g 
et character so El-Meot in Machiavelli, the Mandtagoia represents the 
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intellectual greatness is combined with an mieasy feeling of 
<ailnre: 

Non I componitor di molta fama. 

As an apology for his application to trivialities he plea-da 
'wretchedness and ennui: 

B Be questa materia non S dagna, 

Per easer pii leggieri 

!>' mi nom cbe voglia parer saggio a gravs 
Scnaatelo con qnesto, che a' ingagna 
Con qiiesti vani pensieri 
Fare el sno triato tempo pid eoave; 

PercbS altrove non ave 

Dove voltare el viso i 

Gbe gli 4 stato interciso 

Mostrar con altre impreae altra virtnet 

Non sendo premio aUe faticb© sne. 

These Terses, indifferent as poetry, are poignant for their 
revelation of a disappointed life. Left without occupation, 
unable to display his powers upon a worthy platform, he casts 
the pearls of hia philosophy before the plea.3ure-seeking swine. 
The sense of this degradation stings him and he turns upon 
society with threats. Let them not attempt to browbeat or 
intimidate him: 

Che sa dir male anch* egU, 

E come questa fa la sua prim' artes 

E come in ogni parte 

Del mondo, ove il si suona, 

Non istima persona, 

Ancor che faccia el sergiere a eolui 
Che puO portar miglior mantel di luL 

Throughout this prologue we hear the growl of a wounded 
Lion, helpless in his lair, yet conscious that he still has 
strength to rend the fools and knaves around him. 

rulgar and the Principe the noble. The one oorreaponde to hia days at 
Caaciano, the other to hia etadioas eveninga. 
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Aretino completed the disengagement of Italian hrom 
Latin comedy* Ignoring the principles established by the 
Plautine mannerists, ha liberated the elements of satire and 
of realism held in bondage by their roles. His reasoning 
was nnanswerable* Why should he attend to the unities, or 
be careful to send the same person no more than hve times on 
the stage in one piece ? His people shall come and go as they 
think fit, or as the argument requires.* Why should he 
make Eomans ape the style of Athens 9 His Eomans shall 
be painted from life; his servants shall talk and act like 
Italian yarlets, not mimicking the ways of Geta or Davus.® 
Why should he shackle his style with precedents from 
Petrarch and Boccaccio ? He will seek the fittest words, the 
aptest phrases, the most biting repartees from ordinary 
language.® Why condescend to imitation, when his mother 
wit supplies him with material, and the world of men 
lies open like a book before his eyes ? * Why foUow in the 
footsteps of the pedants, who mistake their knowledge of 
grammar for genius, and whose commentaries are an insult 
to the poets they pretend to illustrate 9 ® 

^ * Se voi vedessi naolre i personaggi piii di cinque volte in acona, non 
T© no ridete, peroh4 le coteno che teogono i moIM snl fiomo, non teneb* 
beno i pas^i d* oggidi * (Prologue to the Cortiguxji&i* 

* * Non vi maravigliate se lo stil comico non s* oaserva con, 1' ordiiia 
ohe ai riehiede, perch4 ai vivo d* nn^ alfcra maaiora a Boma oho non si 
vivea in Atone * (ihid.)* 

* * lo non mi son tolto dagE andari del Petraroa e del Boccaccio per 
ignorama, ch4 ptir ao ci6 che eeai sono ; ma per non perdere il tempoJa 
pazienza e il nome nella pazaia di volermi trasfomare in loro* (Proioguo 
to the Oofiu). 

* * Pid pro fa il pane aacliitto in eaea propria che V accompagnato con 
molte vivande sn altrni tavola. Iniita qua, imita li; tatto 4 fava, si pu6 
dire alle composizioni dei pid * . . di chi imila, ml faccio beflfo • * • 
posso giurare d* osaer aempre me etessOj ed altri non mai ’ (idwl). 

» ' lo mi rido dei podanti, i quali si credono che la dottrina conaiste 
noUa lingua gteea, daudo tutta la ripatatione alio in in della 
grammatioa' (Prologue to Orasut). *I craaifissori del Pctmrca, i qaali 
gli fanno dir cose con i loro comenti, che non gliene fariano confessare 
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CoQGcious of Iiis own defective education, and judging the 
puriatio niecties of the age at their true value, Aretino thus 
floDg the glove of defiance in the face of a learned public. It 
wag a bold etep; but the adventurer knew what he was doing. 
The originality of Ins' Ara Poetiea ’ took the world by surprifle. 
His Italian audience delighted in the sparkle of a style that 
gave point to their conunon speech. Had Aretino been a 
writer of genius, Italy might now have owed to his audacity 
and self-reliance the starting-point of national dramatic art,^ 
He was on the right path, but he lacked the skill to tread it. 
His comedies, loosely put together, with no constructive 
vigour in their plots and no grasp of payohalogy in their 
characters, are a aeries of powerfully written scenes, piquant 
dialogues, effective situations, rather than comedies in the 
higher sense of the word. We must not look for Ariosto’s 
lucid order, for MachiavelH's disposition of parts, in these 
vagaries of a brilliant talent aiming at immediate STiccees, 
We must be grateful for the fflibustering bravado which made 
him dare to sketch contemporary manners from the life. The 
merit of these comediea is naturalness. Such affectation of 
antithesis or laboured epigram as mars their style, was part 
of Aretino’s self. It reveals the man, and is not wearisome 
like the conceits of the pedantic school. What he had learned. 
Been or heard in his experience of the world—and Aretino 
saw, heard and learned the worst of the society in which he 
liyed—is presented with vigour. The power to express is 
never shackled by a back-thought of reserve or delicacy. 
Each character stands outlined with a vividness none the less 
convincing because the study lacks depth. What Aretino 

diefie tratti di corda, E boa per Baa to oho con !e sue diavolerie fa star 
U beatie in dietro, ch& a quests ora saria in ernes anch^ egli" (Prologue 
to Cotii^na). 

1 His tragedy Ornria baa just tbs same merits of boldness and dra* 
matic moTsment in parts, tbe same defects of incoherence* It detaohet 
itaell favourably from the tragedies of the pedants. 
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cannot Bnpply, is the nexus between these striking passages, 
the linking of these lively portraits into a coherent whole. 
Machiavelli’s logic, perverse as it may be, produces by its 
stringent application a more impressive testhetical effect. The 
doctrine of style for style’s sake, derided by Aretino, satisfies 
at least our sense of harmony. In the insolence of freedom 
he spoils the form of bis plays by discussions, sometimes dull, 
sometimes disgusting, in which he vents his spite or airs his 
^cophancy without regard for the exigencies of his subject. 
Still, in spite of these detects, Aretino’a plays are a pteoions 
mine of information for one who desires to enter into direct 
communication with the men of the Renaissance, 

Aretino’s point of view is that of the successful adventurer. 
Unlike Maohiavelli, he has no soumess and reveals no dis¬ 
appointment. He has never fallen from the high estate of 
an impersonal ambition. Hte report of human depravity is 
neither scientific nor indignant. He appreciates the vices of 
the world, by comprehending which, as means to ends, he has 
achieved celebrity. They are the instruments of his advance 
in life, the sources of his wealth, the wisdom he professes. 
Therefore, while he satirises, he treats them with complacence. 
Evil is good for its own sake also in his eyes. Having tasted 
all its fruits, he revels in recalling his sensations, just as 
Casanova took pleasure in recording his debaucheries. His 
knowledge of society is that of an upstart, who has risen from 
the lowest ranks by the arts of the bully, flatterer and pander. 
We never forget that he began life as a lacquey, and the moat 
valuable quality of his comedies is that they depict the great 
world from the standpoint of the servants’ hall. Aretino is 
too powerful and fashionable to be aware of this. He poses 
as the sage and satirist. But the revelation is none the less 
pungent because it is made unconsciously. The Co^ 
idealised by CastigUone, censured by Guarini, inveighed against 
by La Casa, here shows its inner rottenness for out inspection, 
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at tlie pleasim of a charlatan who thrivcB on this poIlntioEu 
We hear how the valets of debattehed pralatesi the parasites 
of petty nobles, the pimps 'who battened on the vices of the 
rich, the flatterer who earned hia bread by calumny and lies, 
viewed this world of fashion, how they discussed it among 
themselves, how they utilised its corruption. We shake 
hands with ruffians and cut-throats, enter the Roman brothels 
by their back-door, sit down in their kitchens, and become 
acquainted with the secrets of their trade. It may be 
suggested that the knowledge supplied by Aretino, if it con¬ 
cerns such details, is neither profitable nor valuable. No one, 
indeed, who is not specially curious to realise the manners 
of Renaissance Italy, should occupy his leisure with these 
comedies. 

The * Cortigiana' is a parody of Gastigliooe's * Cortegiano,' 
A Sienese gentleman, simple and provincial, the lineal 
descendant of Pulci's Messer Goto, arrives in Rome to make 
hia fortune.* He is bent on assuming the fine airs of the 
Court, and hopes to become at least a Cardinal before he 
returns home. On his first arrival Messer Maco faUs into 
the clutches of a sharper, who introduces him to disreputable 
society, under colour of teaching him the art of courtiershlp. 
The satire of the piece consists in showing Borne to be the 
school of profligacy rather than of gentle customs.® Before 
he has spent more than a few days in the Eternal Ci^, the 
country squire learns the slang of the demi-monde and 
swaggers among courtesans and niffiers. Maestro Andrea, 
who Las undertaken his education, lectures him upon the 
virtues of the courtier in a scene of cynical irony:® 'La 
principa cosa, il coitigiano vuol sapere heetemmiare, vuole 

^ * Eglt h unc di qnegli animali di tanti colon cho H Toetro atolo 
oomper6 in eambio d* tm papagalb * (act i. ec* 1). 

Ita moat bdlouB epbodo is a panegyric of Venice at the expense q! 
Rome (act ilL bc. 7). 

* Act L ee. 23. 
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essere giaocatore, inTidioso, puttaniere^ eratico, adulators, 
maldiceute, sconoacente, ignorante^ asiuo, yuoI sapere frapparsi 
far la ninfa, et essero agents e parents/ Some of those 
qualities are understood at once by Me&ser Maco, Conceming 
others he asks for farther information: * Gome si divonta 
eretieo? questo ^ 1 caso.—Notate*—lo nuoto benissimo.— 
Quando alcuno vi dice eho in Oorte sia bonU, discrezione, 
amors, o conoscenza, dite no 1 credo * * , . in somma a chi 
yi dice bene de la Corte, dite ; tu sei tm bugiardo.' Again, 
Messer Maco asks: 'Come si dice male?' The answer is 
prompt and characteristic of Aretino: ’ ' Dicendo il veto, 
dicendo il yero** What Maestro Andrea teaches theoreticaUy, 
is expounded as a fact of bitter experience by Valerio and 
Flamminio, the gentlemen in waiting on a fool of fortune 
named Parabolano,* These men, admitted to the secrets of 
a noble household, know its inner sordidness, and reckon on 
the vanity and passions of their patron. A still lower stage 
in the scale of debasement is revealed by the conversations of 
the lacqueys, Rosso and Cappa, who discuss the foibles of 
their master with the coarseness of the stables.* In so far as 
the 'Cortigiana* teaches any lesson, it is contained in the 
humiliation of Parabolano. His vices have made him the 
slave and creature of foul-minded serving-men, who laugh 
together over the disgusting details of his privacy, while they 
flatter him to his face in order to profit by his frivolities/ 
Aretino's own experience of life in Rome enabled him to make 
these pictures of the servants' hall and antechamber pungent/ 
The venom engendered by years of servitude and adulation is 

* H 0 makes the same point in the prologue to La TaUnta: " Chi 
brama d* acquistaiei il nome del pii scellerato nomo cha viva, dica il 
vero." 

* Aet i flo. 9; act iL bo, 6; act U. bc. 10; act lii. ac. V. 

■ See especiallj act i. bo. 7. * Act It, bc. 6. 

* Ifotice the eifciaordJnary Tirulence of his invective agatnat tha 
t^Uo or common room ol sarvanU in a noble houeehold (act. v. sc. 
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vented in bis criticiflin of the Court ae censured from a 
flunlrey's point of view. Nor is he less at home in painting 
the pleasures of the class whom he has chosen for his critics 
of polite society, Cappa’a soliloquy upon the paradise of the 
tavern, and Rosso's pranks, when he plays the gentleman in 
his master's fine clothes, owe the effect of humour to their 
realistic verve.^ We feel them to be reminiscences of fact. 
These scenes constitute the salt of the comedy, supported by 
vivid sketches of town characters—the news-boy, the ffsher- 
man of the Tiber, and the superannuated prostitute.® 

In the * Cortigiana' it was Aretino’a object to destroy 
illusions about Court-life by describing it in all the vileness 
of reality.® The ‘ Mareacalco ’ is a study of the same con¬ 
ditions of society, with less malignity and far more geniality 
of humour.^ A rich fool baa been recommended by his lord 
and master, the Duke of Mantua, to take a wife. He loathes 
matrimony, and shrinks from spending several thousand 
ducats on the dower. But the parasites, buffoons and hench¬ 
men of the prince persuade and bully him into compliance. 
He is finally married to a page dressed as a woman, and hia 
relief at discovering the sex of his supposed wife forms the 
climax of the plot. This play is conducted with so much 
spirit that we may not be wrong in supposing Shakgpere in 
' Twelfth Night * and Ben Jonson in ‘ Epicoene' to have owed 
something to its humour. We look, however, in vain for 
such fine creatures of the fancy as Sir Toby Belch, or for a 
catastrophe so overwhelming as the crescendo of noise and 
bustle which subdues the obstinacy of Morose. On the other 
hand, the two companion scenes in which Marescalco's nurse 
enlarges on the luxuries of married life, while Amhrogio 

* Act ii. 8c, 1; act I. scs. 11-18. 

■ Act L sc. 4 ; act L ec. 11; ftct ii. sc. 7. 

' Act iL sc. G. 

* Of all Arstioo's plaja tlie Marescako is the simplest and thv nKwl 
artistically managed. 
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describes its miseries, are executed witb fine sense of comic 
contrast.' 

In the ‘ Talanta' we return to Roman society. This comedy 
is a study of courtesan life, analysed with thorough know¬ 
ledge of its details. The character of Tadanta, who plays her 
four lovers one against the other, extracting presents by 
various devices from each of riiem, displays the author s 
intimate acquaintance with his subject.* Talanta on the 
stage is a worthy pendant to Nanna in the ‘ Eagionamenti.’ 
But the intrigue is confused, tedious aud improbable; and 
after reading the first act, we have already seen the best of 
Aretino’s invention. The same may be said about the 
' Ipocrita ’ and the ‘ Pilosofo,’ two comedies in which Aietino 
attempted to portray a charlatan of Tartufe’s type and a 
student helpless in his wife’s hands. These characters are 
not ill-oonoeived, but they are too superficially executed to 
bear the weight of the plot laid upon them. In like manner 
the pedant in the ‘ Maresealoo ’ and the swashbuckler in 
the ' Talanta * are rather silhouettes than finished portraits. 
Though well sketched, they lack substance. They have 
neither the life-like movement of Shakspere’s minor person^ 
nor the impressive mechanism of Jonson's humours. Bobadil 
and Master Holofomes, though caricatures, move in a higher 
region of the comic art. The characters Aretino could imitate 
supremely well, were a page like Giannico in the ‘ Marescalco,' 
a footman like Rosso in the ‘ Cortigiana,* or a woman of the 
town like Talanta. His comedies are never wanting in bustle 


> Act i. so. 61 act li. BO. 6. ,. ^ ^ 

■ Talanta’s apology for her rapsoity and want of heart (act U bo. ; 
the deaoription of her by her lover Orinio. who sees through her but 
oaunot escape her fascination (act i. so. 7); the critique of her by a 
sensible man (act i. bo. 12); her arts to bring her lover back to his 
allegiance and wheedle the moat odious conceasions (act 1. so. 13) her 
undisguised maraoding (act i, so. 14) i these moments in the evolution ot 
her character are sot forth with the decision of a master's style. 
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and variety of business; while the sarcasm of the author, 
flying at the best-establislied reputations, sneering at the 
most fashionable prejudiees of society, renders them effective 
even now, when all the jealousies he flouted have long been 
buried in oblivionp^ 

Bibbiena*s * Calandra * is a farce, obscene but not malig¬ 
nant, Ariosto’s comedies are studies of society from the stand’ 
pointof the middle class. If he is too indulgent to human frailty, 
too tolerant of vice, we never miss in him the wisdom of a 
genial observer* Machiavelli’s ^Mandragola’ casts the dry 
light of the intellect on an abyss of evil. Nothing hut the 
brilliance of the poet’s wit reconciles us to his revelation of 
perversity. Aretino, by the animation of his sketches, by his 
prurient delight in what is vile, makes us comprehend that 
even the * Mandragola ’ was possible. Maehiavelli stande 
outside his subject, like Lucifer, fallen but disdainful Aretlno 
is the Belial who acknowledges corruption for his own 
domain. Ariosto and Maehiavelli are artists each in his 
kind perfect. Aretino is an improwisatore, clever with the 
pen he uses like a burin. 

It would be difficult to render an account of the comedies 
produced by the Italians in the sixteenth century, or to 
catalogue their authors. A computation has been made 
which reckons the plays known to students at several 
thousands. In spite of this extraordinary richness in comic 
literature, Italy cannot boast of a great Comedy. No poet 
arose to carry the art onward horn the point already reached 
when Aretino left the stage. The neglect that fell on those 
innumerable comedies, was not wholly undeserved. It Is 
true that their scenes suggested brilliant episodes to French 

* The Prologae to the Coriigiana paeeee all the literary celebritiea of 
Italy in review with a ferocity of sarcasm veiled ia irony that must havo 
been extromety piquant. And take this equivocal compj'^eut to Moba 
from the Maresc^lco {act 7 . sc. S), * fl Moba Matinene^ che arresta con 
fa SUE astola i torrent' 
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and English playwrights of celebrity- It is tme that the 
historian of mannera finds in them an almost inexhaastible 
store of matter. Still they are Hterary luoabrationa rather 
than the spontaneous expression of a vivid nationality. Nor 
havo they the Buhordinate merit of dealing in a scientific 
spirit with the cardinal vices and follies of society. We miss 
the original plots, the powerful modelling of character, the 
philosophical insight which would have reconciled us to a 
Commedia erudita. 

When we examine the play a of Fiienxuola, Gecchi, Ambra, 
Gelli, n Lasea, Doni, Polce, we find that a hybrid form of 
art had been eatabhshed by the practice of the earUer play¬ 
wrights. Thia hybrid implied Plautus and Terence as a 
necessary basis. It adopted the ftiaion of Latin argaments 
with Italian manners which was so ably realised by Ariosto 
and Macbiavelli. It allowed something for the farce tra¬ 
ditions which the Rozzi made fashionable at Rome* It 
assumed ingredients from the Burls and NovsUe of the 
market-place, reproduced the language of the people, and 
made use of current scandals to give piquancy to its con¬ 
ventional plots- But notwithstanding the admixture of so 
many modem elements, the stereotyped Latinism of its form 
rendered this comedy unnatural. Ingenious cmiaMinatiOf to 
use a phrase in vogue among Roman critics, was always more 
apparent than creative instinct. 

The Gommsdia erudita presented a framework ready-made 
to the playwright, and easily accepted on the strength of 
usage by the audience he sought to entertain. At the same 
time it left him free, within prescribed limits, to represent 
the manners of contemporary life. The mam object of a 
great drama. * to show the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure/ is thrust into the second rank ; and the 
most valuable portions of these clever works of skill are their 
episodes—such scenes, for example, as those which m the 
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* Aridosio' of Loren^ino de* Medici reveal the dissoluteiiesfl 
of conventual customs in a scholastic rifacwimto of tha 
' Adelphi ’ and the * Mostellaria/ * Had the fusion of classical 
and modem elements been complete as in the * Epiccene ’ of 
Jonson, or had the character-drawing been masterlj as in 
MoHers’s * Avare/ we should have no cause for complaint. 
But these are just the qnalitieB of success missed hj the 
Italian playwrights. Their studies from nature are com¬ 
paratively slight. Having exhibited them in the presentation 
of the subject or introduced them here and there by way of 
mterladea, they work the play to its eonclnaion on the lines 
of Latinistic convention,* 

Such being the form of cinque cento comedy, it foUowa 
that its details are monotonous. The characters are invariably 
drawn from the ranks of the rich burgher classes; and if we 
may trust the evidence furnished by the playwrights, the 
morality of these classes must have been of an almost incon¬ 
ceivable baaenessp We survey a society separated from the 
larger interests that elevate humanity, without public ambition 
or the sense of national greatness, excluded from the career 
of arms, dead to honour, bent upon sensual enjoyment and 
petty intrigues. The motive which sustains the plot, ia 
illicit love; but in its presentation there is no romance, 
nothing to cloak the animalism of an unchecked instmct, The 

’ Loreneino da* MedieC, MiTauo, 1S62, 

' The psendo classical hybrid I have atttempted to d^cribe 10 analo- 
goes in its fixity of eatline to the conventioDBl frameworh of the Sacre 
Bappresenla^ioni, which allowed a playwright the same eabordinata 
liberty of aotien and saved him the trocble of invention to a like eiteni 
It may here be noticed that the Italians in general adopted stereotyped 
forms for dramatic representation. Harlequin^ Columbine, and Panta¬ 
loon, the Bolognese doctor, the Stenterello of Florence, the Meneghino 
of Milan, and many other dramatio types, recognised aa stationary, yet 
admitting of infinite variety in treatment by anther or actor, are notable 
examples. In eEtimating the dramatio genins of Italy this tendency to 
move within defined and conventional limits of art, whether popular or 
literary, must never be forgotten* 
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young men who play the part of primi aTmrcsl, are in debt 
or without money. It is their objeet to repair their fortunes 
by a rich marriage, to secure a mamtenance fifom a neighbour’s 
wife they have seduced, to satisfy the avarice of a greedy 
courtesan, or to conceal the results of an intrigue which has 
brought their miafcresa into difficulties. From the innumer¬ 
able scenes devoted to these elegant and witty scapegraces, 
it would be difficult to glean a single sentence expressive of 
conscience, remorse, sense of loyalty or generous feeling. 
They submit to the most odious bargains and disreputable 
subterfuges, sacrificing the honour of their families or the 
good fame of the women who depend upon them, to the attain¬ 
ment of some momentary self-indulgence.* Without respect 
for age, they expend their ingenuity in robbing their parents 
and exposing their fathers to ridicule.® Nor is it possible to 
feel much sympathy for the elders, who are so brutally use4- 
The old man of these comedies is either a superannuated 
libertine, who makes himself ridiculous < by his intrigues with 
a neighbour's wife, or a parsimonious tyrant, or else an in¬ 
dulgent rake, who acts the pander for his good-for-nothing 
rascal of a son.® Mere simpletons like Machiavelli’s Nieia, or 
Aretino's Messer Maco, furnish another type of irreverent 
age, unredeemed by the comic humour of Falstaff or the 
gigantic lusts of Sir Epicure Mammon. Between son and 

I GintMo's conduct towarda Emilia in the ^e^m7n4i»it0 is a good 
iuatanco. 

* Bee above, p. 141, note, for Clesndro in the Mandragoln; and com- 
pam Alamanno'a conversation with his unci© Lopo, hts robbery of hM 
mother's money-boi, and his reflectiotm on th© loss he should sustain by 
her re-maniage, in Gelli'a La Sporia (act ilL 5 ; ii. 2)* Camillo'a alio- 
aioug to his father*e folly in Gelli’s ^rrare (act iv. 2) are no leas seiash 
and heartless. AlamaDoo'i plot to raise a dower by fraud {La Sporia^ 
iy. 1} may be compared with Pabio'a trick npon his stepmother in 
Oeeehi's Martello. In the latter bis father takes a hand. 

> Ghirigoro in Gelli^e Bporta, Gberardo in Gelli's Brrore, Girolamo 
In Cecchi’e MarisUo. It is needless to multiply examples. The analyaei 
of Maehiavelli^s comedies will saihce. 
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father the inevitable servant plays the part of clever rogue. 
It is he who weaves the meshes of the intrigue that shaU ou 
the purse-strings of the stingy parent, blind the eyes of toe 
husband to his wife's adultery, or cheat the creditor of ^ 
dues. Our sympathy is always enlisted on the side of the 
schemers; and however base their tricis may be, we are 
invited to applaud the success which crowns them. The ^rls 
are worthy of their lovers. Corrupted by nurses; exposed to 
the influences of the convent; courted by 

grooms and servants in their father’s household; tampered 
with by infamous duennas; betrayed by their own mothers 
or entrosted by their fathers to notorious prostitutes; they 
accept the first husband proposed to them by toeir parent^ 
confident in the hope of continuing clandestine intrigues with 
the neighbour’s son who has seduced them.' The mves are 
such as toe NiyoelU paint them, yielding to the barest impulses 
of wantonness, and covering toeir debauchery with craft that 
raises a laugh against the husbands they have cozened. 
Such are the main actors, the conventional personages of this 
domestio comedy. The subordinate cbaraoters consist of 
parasites and flatterers; ignorant pedants and swaggering 
bravi-, priests who ply toe trade of pimps; astrologers who 
thrive upon toe foUy of their clients; doctors who oon^ 
births; prostitutes and their attendant bullies; oompli^t 
go-betweens and rapacious bawds; pages, street urobins, 
and officers of justice. The adulterous intrigue required such 
minor persons as instruments; and it often happens ^ 
scenes of vivid comic humour, dialogues of toe most brilliant 
Tuscan idiom, are suggested by the interaction of these 
puppets, whose wires toe clever valet and the jirimo awioroso 

pulL 

> It wonJd be easy to iUostisto each of theso point* from the comedi^ 
ot Arioeto, Ceoohi, MaohiavelU, Lorenaino de’ Uedici; to which thi 
reader may be referred pasiim for proof* 
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Tliti point of interest for contemporary audiences was the 
burla—ih^ joke played off by a wife upon her liusband^ by 
rogues upon a simpleton, bj a eon upon his father, by a aerraiit 
on hia master’s oreditors, by a pupil on bis pedantic tutor* 
Accepting the conditions of a comedy so constructed, and 
eliminating ethical conaiderationa, we readily admit that these 
jokes are infinitely amusing. The scene in Gelli’s ' Sporta' 
where Ghirigoro de* Macci receives the confidences of the 
youth who has seduced his daughter, under the impression 
that he is talking about his money-box, is not imworthy of 
Moli^re's ' Avare*' Two scenes in Gelli’a ‘ Errors' where 
Gherardo Amieri, disguised as an old woman, is tormented 
by a street urchin whom hia son has sent to tease him, and 
afterwards confronted by his angry wife, might have adorned 
the ' Merry Wives of Windsor/' Cecchi*s comedies in like 
manner abound m comical absurdities involving exquisitely 
realistic pictures of Florentine manners.^ For the student of 
language, no less than for the student of Kenaisaanoe life, 
they are invaluable. But the siinilarity of form which marks 
the comedies of the cinque centOf renders it impossible to do 
justice to their delailB in the present work* 1 must content 
myself with the foregoing sketch of their structure derived kom 
the perusal of such plays as were accessible in print, and with 
the further observation that each of these eminent dramatists 
developed some side of the common heritage transmitted by 
their common predecessors* Thus Firenauola continued the 
Latin tradition with singular tenacity, adapting classical 
arguments in his ' Lucidi * and ' Xrinuzia' to modem themes 
with the same inimitable transparency of style he had dis¬ 
played in his fifadmmio of the • Golden Ass/^ Gelli adapted 
the * Aulularia' in his * Sporta/ and closely followed the 

’ di Gw~ Batii&ta GelH (Milano, 1607), toI, iil* 

* Commedie di Qiovan Maria C^cchi, 2 vola* Lemonnier, 

' Open di Messer Agnolo Firejisuola (Milano, 1802), vol* v, 
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' Clizia ’ in hU ‘ ErroM,' THe devotion professed for M^hia- 
valli by this playwright, was yielded by Cecchi to AriMto: 
and thus we notice two divergent strains of tradition vtithin 
the circle of Florentine art.* Cecchi was a volaminons 
dramatio writer. Besides his comedies in sdrMcioh and 
piano verse, he composed * Saore Eappresentazioni ‘ and plays 
of a mised kind derived from a free handling of that elder 
form.* While Gelh and Cecchi severally followed the 
example of Maohiavelli and Ariosto, H Lasoa attempted to 
free the Italian drama from the fetters of erudite convention.* 
His comedies are exceedingly witty versions of Novelle form¬ 
ing dramatio pendants to his narratives in that style. Yet 
though he strove to make the stage a mirror of contemporary 
customs, be could not wholly escape from the mannerism 
into which the dramatic art had faUen. Nor was it possible, 
now that the last gleam of liberty had expired in Italy, when 
even Florence accepted her fate, and the Inguisition was 
jealously watching every new birth of the press, to creats what 

1 B '1 divino Ariosto aaeo, a chi cedono 
Greoi} LatSiu 0 Toscan, tutti i ooniici. 

Prologue to I EimU^ 

M& eho dird di to, epirito illustre, 

Ar osto geotUi qoal lod® fia 

Ugaale at too gran merto, al too valor®? 

Cede a to oella oomica palestra 
Ogni Greco e Latin, perclii ta solo 
Hai veraxaente dimostrato come 
Eeser dove il principio, il mezzo e '1 fine 
Dalle comedie, etc. 

La PalUffrins, iDtermedio Sesto, published by Barb^, 1855* 

« See the 'Esaltaziono della Croce,’ S<wr& Le- 

monnier, voL iii. Compare those curious hybrid playa, J1 F^liuolo 
Prodigo, L<t Moris del Be Acab, ha Conpersione della Scozia, in hia 
collected plays (Lemonnier, 1856). Lo Sviaio may be mentioned aa 
another of bis eomediea derived from the Saere liajppresentaMi<m% with a 
distinctly didactic and moral purpose* 

• See Prologue to La Strega^ and nbove, p-107, 
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the earlier freedom of the Eenaissanco had missed. Tha 
drama was condemned to trivialities which onlj too faithful!j 
reflected the political stagnation, and the literary trifling of a 
decadent civilisation.' 

It IB worthy of notice, as a final remark upon the history 
of the comic stage, that at this very moment of its ultimate 
frustration there existed the germ of a drama analogous to 
that of England, only waiting to he developed by some 
master spirit. That was the Farsa, which Cecchi, the most 
prolific, original and popular of Florentine playwrights, 
deigned to cultivate*^ He describes it thus; ' The Farsa is 
a new third species between tragedy and comedy. It enjoys 
the liberties of both, and shuns their limitations; for it 
receives into its ample boundaries great lords and princes, 
which comedy does not, and, like a hospital or inn, welcomes 
the vilest and most plebeian of the people, to whom Dame 
Tragedy has never stooped. It is not restricted to certain 
motives; for it accepts all subjects—grave and gay, profane 
and sacred, urbane and rude, sad and pleasant. It does not 
care for time or place. The scene may be laid in a church, 
or a public square, or where you will; and if one day is not 
long enough, two or three may be employed. What, indeed, 
does it matter to the Farsa? In a word, this modem 
mistress of the stage is the most amusing, the most convenient, 
the sweetest, prettiest conntrydass that can be found upon 
our earth/® He then goes on to describe the liberty of 
language allowed in the Farsa, rounding off a picture which 
exactly applies to our Elizabethan drama. The Farsa, in 
the form it bad assumed when Cecchi used it, was, in fact, 

' I reserve for another chapter the treatment of the Faetoral, -which 
evcDtuatly proved the most original and perfect product of the Italian 
Btage. 

* The titles of bis Farss given by D* Ancona are 1 MalundHni, Ptf- 
fttro, Scioita^ Bamanesca, 

" Prologue to the Bortutnesca, Firense^ Cfnninlaiia, 187A 

at 2 
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the survival of an andent, obscure species of aramaHo art, 
which had descended from the period of classical antiquity, 
and which recently had blent with the traditions of the 
■ Sacre Eappresentazioni.' Had droumstances been favourable 
to the development of a national drama in Italy, the popular 
elements of the Pagan farce and the medieval Mystery would 
have naturally issued through the Farsa in a modem form 
of art analogous to that produced in England. But the 
Italians had, as we have seen, no public to demand the 
rehabiUtation of the Farsa\ nor was Cecchi a Bhakspere, 
or even a Marlowe, to prove, in the free of Latinising play¬ 
wrights, that the national stage lay in its cradle here.^ It 
remained for the poets of a far-oEf island, who disdamed 
Italian jigs and owed nothing to the Farse of either 
Florentine or Neapolitan contemporaries, acting by instinct 
and in concert with the sympathies of a great nation, to take 
I'.'hiq ‘ sweetest, prettiest country-lass' by the hand and place 
her side by side with Attic Tragedy amd Comedy upon the 
supreme throne of art. 

The Italian comedies offer an even more startling picture 
of social vies than the Nwelle.^ To estimate how far they 
represent a general truth, is difScult i especially when we 
remember that they were written in a conventional style, to 
amuse princes, academicians, and prelates.* Comparing their 

' Dolce in the Prologue to bis Bagasso says that, inunodeat as a 
comedy maybe, it wotdd be imposeiblB for any play to reproduce the 
actual depravity of mamiera, 

* What I have already observed with regard to the namely, 

that Italy lacked the pnriiying and ennobling influences of a real public, 
embracing all olaeses, and stimulating the production of a largely 
designed, broadly executed literature of human nature—is emphatically 
true also of her stage. The people demand greatness from their authors 

_simplicity, truth, nobleness. They do not shrink from grosaness; they 

tolerate what is coarse. But these elements mnst be kept in proper sub- 
ordination. Princes, petty coteries, academies, drawmg-rMm patrons, 
the audience of the antechamber and the boudoir, delight in subtleties, 
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feesfcimony with that of private letters and biographical litera¬ 
ture (the correspoudenee, for example, of Alessandra degli 
Btro^zi, Alberti* s treatise on the FamOy, and etatemeDta 
gleaned from memoirs and Bicord^t we are justified in 
believing that a coneiderable difference existed at the com^ 
men cement of this epoch between public and domestic 
manners in Italy i between the Court and the home, the 
piazsa and the fireside, the diversions of fashionable coteries 
and the conversation of friends and kinsmen. The family 
still retained some of its antique simplicity. And it was not 
as yet vitiated by the institution of Ciciabeism. But the 
great world was motedibly corrupt. Each Court formed a 
nucleus of dissolute living, Eome, stigmatised successively 
by men so different as Lorenzo de’ Medici, Pietro Aretino, 
Gian-Giorgio Trissino, and Messer Guidiccioni, poisoned the 
whole Italian nation. Venice entertained a multitude of 
prostitutes, and called them hmmmitm in public acta. Since, 
therefore, these centres of aristocratic and literary life drew 
recruits from the burgher and rural classes, the strongholds 
of patriarchal purity were continually being sapped by contact 
with fashionable uncleanliness. And thus in the sixteenth 
century a common standard of immorality had been substi¬ 
tuted for earlier severity of manners. The convulsions of 
that disastrous epoch, following upon a period of tranquillity, 
during which the people had become accustomed to luxury, 
submerged whole families in vice. ‘ Wars, famines, and the 
badness of the times/ wrote Arelino,' inclining men to give 
themselves amusement, have so debauched all Italy (impu&~ 
tanita tum ItaUa), that cousins and kinsfolk of both sexes, 
brothers and sisters, mingle together without shame, without 
a shadow of conscience.’ * Though it is preposterous to see 

doubUa mteTidrs, scandaloos tolea. Diyome Court arguments. Thepeopl* 
evokefi Skakepere: tke provincial Court breeds Bibbien^ 

* Ci^HgiaTiat flot ii. so. 10. 
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Aretino posing aa a censor of morals, his acuteness was 
indubitable; nor need we suppose that his acquaintance with 
the disease rendered him less sagacious in detecting its causes. 
"What Oorio tells ns abont Lodorico Sforza’s capital, what we 
read about the excess of luxury into which the nobles of 
Vicenza and Milan plunged, amid the horrors of the French 
and Spanish occupation, confirms his testimony.’ Aftac the 
Black Death, described by Matteo Villani, the Florentines 
consoled thomselrea for previous sufferings by an outburst of 
profiigate and reckless living. So now they sought distraction 
in unbridled sensuality. Society was in dissolution, and men 
lived for the moment, careless of consequences. The im¬ 
morality of the theatre was at once a sign and a source 
of this corruption. ‘ O times 1 0 manners I ’ exdaims Liiius 
Giraldus*: ‘the obscenities of the stage return in aU their 
foulness. Plays are acted in every city, which the common 
consent of Christendom had harmed because of their depravity. 
Now the very prelates of the faith, our nobles, out princes, 
bring them back among us, and cause them to bo publicly 
presented. Nay, priests themselves are eagerly ambitious of 
the infamous title of actors, in order to bring themselves into 
notoriety, and to enrich themselves with benefices.’ 

It must not be supposed that the immorality of the comic 
stage consists in the license of language, incident or plot. 
Had this been all, we should hardly be justified in drawing a 
distinction between the Italians of the Benaissance and our 
own Elizabethan playwrights. It lies far deeper, in the 
vioions philosophy of life paraded by the authors, in the 
absence of any didactic or satirical aim. Moli^re, while 
exposing evil, teaches by example. A canon of goodness is 

» Sea Oorio, quoted in Vol. I, Agtof the Despots, p. 430. note 1. For 
Uilanesa luxury, Bandetlo, voL I. pp. 219 et seq.-, voL iv. p. 115 (Milan 
edition, 1814). For Vicenza, Morsolin'a 2V*Mi«o, p. 291. 

* De Poet. Bist. Dial. 8. Oiraldl may have had men like Ingbiraml, 
gnmamed * Fhsdra,’ and Cardinal Bibbiena in view. 
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implied, from -whicli the deformities of sin and folly are de¬ 
flections. Bnt MachiaTelH and Aretino paint humamtj as 
eimply bad. The palm of success is awarded to unscrnpalons 
Tillany, An incapacity for understanding the immutable 
power of moral beauty was the main disease of Italy. If wo 
seek the cause of this internal cancer, wo must trace the 
. history of Italian thought and feeling back to the age of 
Boccaccio; and we diall probably form an opinion that mis¬ 
directed humanism, blending with the impieties of a secularised 
Papacy, the self-indulgence of the despots, and the coarse 
tastes of the homgeoiaie, had sapped the conscience of society. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

PASTOKAIt ANB DmAOTlQ POETKY 

The Idjilif) Ideal—Gelden Age—Arcadia — Saimaszaro—Hia Ltfe^The 
Art of the * Arcadia *—Picture-painting—Poutano^s Poeti 7 —The Near 
politan OemtiB—Baira and Eridanoe—Eclogues — The Play of ‘ Cefelo * 
—Castiglione's ‘Tirai’—BustLc Bomancea—Moka’s Biography—The 
* Ninfa Tiberina *■—Progress of Didactio Poetry—Booeltai’s * Api *— 
AJaoianni's * Collkaaioiie His Llfe^Hia Batiree—Pastoral Dra^ 
tnatio Poetry—The * Amin ta *—The * Pastor Fido*—Glkoax of Be 
naiesance ArL 

The transition from tho middle ages to the Renaissance was 
marked by the formation of a new ideal, which in no slight 
measure determined the type of ItaJian literature. The faiths 
and aspirations of Catholicism, whereof the ' Divine Comedy * 
remains the monument in art, began to lose their hold on the 
imagination. The world beyond the grave grew dim to mental 
vision, in proportion as this world, through humaniam redis¬ 
covered, claimed daily more attention. Polmano^B contem¬ 
poraries were as far removed from Dante’s apprehension of a 
future life as modem Evangelicals from Eimyan’a vivid sense 
of sin and salvation. This parallel, though it may seem 
strained, is close enough to be serviceable. As the need of 
conversion is taken for granted among Frotestants, so the 
other world was then assumed to be real. Yet neither the 
expectation of heavenly bliss nor the fear of purgatorial pain 
was felt with that intense sincerity which inspired Dante's 
cantos and Orcagna’s frescoes. On both emotions the new 
culture, appearing at one moment as a solvent throngh 
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philosopliical speculation, at anothoc as a corrosive in fclie 
sceptical and critical activitj it Btiiniilated, was acting with 
destructiyo energy- The present offered a distracting tumult 
of antagonistic passions^ harmonised by no great hope* The 
future, to those inexperienced pioneers of modem thoughij 
was dim, although the haze, through which the vision came 
to them, seemed golden- Thus it happened that the sensi¬ 
bilities of men athirst for some consoling fancyj took refuge 
in the dream of a past happy age* Virgil’s descaription of 
Saturn’s reign i 

Aureus hano vitam in terris SatumiiB agehat, 

Necdum etiam audierant inflari claBsica, necdum 

Impositos duiis crepitare incudibuB enses: 

fascinated their imagination, and they amused themselves 
with the fiction of a primal state of innoeence. Hesiod and 
the 'MetamorphoBOB’ of Ovid, the Idylls of Theocritus and 
Virgil’s Eclogues, legends of early Greek civility, and romances 
of late Greek literature, contributed their several elements to 
this conception of a pastoral ideal* It blent with Biblical 
reminiscences of Eden, with medieval stories of the Earthly 
Paradise- It helped that transfusion of Christian fancy into 
classic shape, for which the age was always striving** On 
tme side the ideal was purely literary, refiecting the artistic 
instincts of a people enthusiastic for form, and affording 
scope for their imitative activity- But on the other side it 
corresponded to a deep and genuine Italian feeling* That 
sympathy with rustic life, that love of nature humanised by 
industry, that delight in the villa, the garden, the vineyard, 
and the grove, which modem Italians inherited from their 
Koman ancestors, gave reality to what might otherwise have 
been but artificial* Vespasiano's anecdote of CoBimo de’ 
Medici pruning his own fruit-trees; Ficino’s description of 

» Bee above. Part L p* 147, for tbe Golden Age in the Quadrif^ 
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the village feasts at Montevecchio j Flamminio’s picture of 
his Latin farm ; Alberti's tenderness in gazing at the autumn 
fields—all these have the ring of genuine emotion* For men 
who felt thus, the Age of Gold was no mere fiction, and 
Arcady a land of possibilities* 

What has been well caDed Id voluUd idillicd^^^ sensuous 
sensibility to beautj, finding fit expression in the IdjH^— 
formed a marked eharacteristio of Eenaisaance art and 
literature- Boccaccio developed this idyllic motive in all his 
works which dealt with the origins of society* Poliziano and 
Lorenzo devoted their best poetry to the praise of rural bliss, 
the happiness of shepherd folk anterior to life in cities- The 
same theme recurs in the Latin poems of the humanists, from 
the sonorous hexameters of the * Eustieus' down to the 
delicate hendecasyllables of the later Lombard school- It 
pervades the elegy, the ode, the sonnet, and takes to itself the 
chief eat honours of the drama. The vision of a Golden Age 
idealised man's actual enjoyment of the country, and hallowed, 
as with inexplicable pathos, the details of ordinary rustic life* 
Weary with Cburts and worldly pleasures, in moments of re¬ 
volt against the passions and ambitions that wasted their best 
energies, the poets of that century, who were nearly always also 
men of state and public oflSce, sighed for the good old times, 
when honour was an unknown name, and truth was spoken, 
and love sincere, and steel lay hidden in the earth, and ships 
sailed not the sea, and old age led the way to death unterrified 
by coining doom- As time advanced, their ideal took form 
and substance. There rose into existence, for the rhymesters 
to wander in, and for the readers of romance to dream about, 
a region called Arcadia, where aO that was imagined of the 
Golden Age was found in combmation with refined society 
and manners proper to the eivU state. A literary Eldorado 
had been discovered, which was destined to attract explorers 
through the next three centuries^ Arcadia became the 
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wonder-world of noble you the. and maidenei at Madrid no 
less than at Ferrara, in Elizabeth’s London and in Mario 
Antoinette's Versailles. Alter engaging tho genius of Tasso 
and Gnarini, Spenser and Sidney, it degenerated into quaint 
conventionality. Companions of Turenne and Marlborough 
told tales of pastoral love to maids of honour near the throne, 
Frederick’s and Maria Theresa's courtiers simpered and 
eighed like Dresden-china swains and shepherdesses. Crooked 
sticks with ribbons at the top were a fashionable appendage 
to red-heeled shoes and powdered perukes. Few phenomena 
in history are more curious than the prolonged prosperity and 
widespread fascination of this Arcadian romance. 

To Sannazzaro belongs the glory of having first explored 
Arcadia, mapped out its borders, and called it after his own 
name- He is the Columbus of this visionary hemisphere. 
Jacopo Sannazzaro has more than once above been mentioned 
in the chapters devoted to I/atin poetry. But the events of 
his life have not yet been touched uponJ Hia ancestors 
claimed to have been originally Spaniards, settled in a village 
of Pavia called S. Nazzaro, whence they took their name. The 
poet’s immediate forefather was said to have followed Charles 
of Durazzo in 1380 to the south of Italy, where he received 
fiefs and lands in the Basilicata. Jacopo was bom at Kaplea 
in 1458, and was brought up in his boyhood by his mother at 
S. Cipriano,® He studied at Naples under the grammarian 
Junianus Mains,® and made such rapid progress in both Greek 
and Latin scholarship as soon to be found worthy of a 
place in Pontano’s Academy. In that society he assumed the 

* The chief boutcbe of Sannazzaro’i biograpbj are a ^ctioo of bii 
Arcadia {Prosa, vii-). and hie Latin poema. The Sannazzari of Pavia had 
the honour of mention in Dante*B Convit(f* Among the poet’s Latin 
odes are several addressed to the patron saint of his race. See Sanna- 
tarii Of), omn. hat* scripta (Aldus, ISSS), pp* 16* 53, 66 , 53. 

» Elegy, * Quod pneritiam egerit in Picentmifl/ op. cU* p. 27. 

■ El^, * Ad Junianum Maium PrEeoeptorem/ op. cit. p. 20. 
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pseudonym of Actius Sincerns* The friendship between 
Pontano and Sannaszaro lasted without interruption till the 
fonner^B death in 1608* Their Latin poems abound in passages 
which testify to a strong mutual regard, and the life size 
eflSgiea of both may still be seen together in the church of 
Monte Oliveto at Naples*' Distinction in scholarship was, 
after the days of Alfonso the Magnanimous, a sure title to con¬ 
sideration at the Neapolitan Court, Sannazzaro attached him¬ 
self to the person of Frederick, the second son of Ferdinand L ; 
and when this prince succeeded to the throne, he conferred 
upon the poet a pension of 600 ducats and the pleasant villa 
of Mergoglino between the city and Posilippo*® This recom¬ 
pense for past service was considerably below the poet-a 
expectations and deserts; nor did he receive any post of state 
importance* Yet Sannszzaro remained faithful through his 
lifetime to the Aragonese dynasty. He attended the princes 
on their campaigns; espoused their quarrels in his fierce 
and potent series of epigrams against the Severe and Borgia 
Pontiffs; and when Frederick retired to France in 1601, he 
journeyed into exile with his royal master, only returning to 
Naples after the ex-king's death. There Sannazzaro continued 
to reside until his own death in 1680. His later years were 
embittered by the destruction of his Villa MergeHina during 
the occupation of Naples by the imperial troops under the 
Prince of Orange. But with the exception of this misfortune, 
he appears to have passed a quiet and honourable old age, 
devoting himself to piety, contributing to charitable works 

^ I may refer in particular to Sannaazftro^s beautHml elegy,' Be Stadiii 
euie et Lifarifi JoTiani Poutani * among Ms Latlii poema, qp. ciL p. 10. 
For their terra-cotta portraite, see Vol. IL, Bevival of Learning^ 
p. 264. 

* Sannazzaro^B two odoi on ' Villa MergeHina * and * Fone Mergel- 
linee * tqp. ciL pp. 31, 63) are among his purest and most charming 
Latin compoeitioni. 
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and chupch-bnilding, and employing his leisure in eindy and 
the society of a beloTed lady, Cassandra Marchesa, 

In bia early youth Sannazzaro formed a romantic attach¬ 
ment for a girl of noble birth, caUed Carmosina Bonifacia, 
This love made him first a poet; and the majority of hia 
Italian verses may be referred to its influence. They consist 
of sonnets and eamoni, modelled upon Petrarch, but marked 
by independence of treatment, and spontaneity of feeling. 
The puristic revival had not yet set in, and Sannazzaro’s style 
ehows no servile imitation of his model. It may not be out 
of place to give a specimen in translation of these early Rime. 
I have chosen a sonnet upon Jealousy, which La Casa after¬ 
wards found worthy of rehandling: 

Horrible curb of lovers^ JealoTiflyf 
Thai with one force doth check and sway my will; 

Sister of loathed and impiona Death, that still 
With thy grim face troublest the tranqnil eky; 

Thou snake oonoealed in laughing flowers which lie 
Bockod on carth^a lap'; thou that my hope dost killi 
Amid fair fortunsB thon malignant ill; 

Yenom mid viands which men taste and die I 
From what infernal valley didst thou soar, 

0 ruthless monster, plague of mortala, thou 
That darkenest all mj days with misery o’er f 
Hence, double not these griefs that cloud my brow I 
Accursed fear, why earnest thou ? Was more 
Kooded than Love’s keen shafts to make mo bow ? 

About the reality of Sajinazzaro’s paesion for Carmoama there 
can he no doubt. The moat directly powerful passages in the 
‘ Arcadia' are those in which he refers to it.‘ His Southern 
temperament exposed him to the fiercest pangs of jealousy; 
and when he found that love disturbed his rest and preyed 
upon hifl health he resolved to seek relief in travel. For this 

' She U described in Prosa it., and frequently mentioned under the 
name of Arancio or Antarmt^ 
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purpose he went to France; but he could not long endnre 
the exile from his native country, and on his return he found 
his Carmosina dead. The elegies in which he recorded his 
griefp are not the least poetical of Ms compositions both in 
Latin and Italian** After establishing himself once more at 
Naples, Sannazzaro began the composition of the *Eelogse 
PkcatoriiE,’ in which he has been said to have brought the 
pastoral Muses down to the seashore. The novelty of these 
poems secured for them no slight celebrity. Nor are they 
without real artistic merit* The charm of the sea is nowhere 
felt more vividly than on the bay of Naples, and nowhere else 
are the habite of a fishing population more picturesque. 
Nereids and Sirens, Proteus and Nisa, C^othoe and Triton, 
are not out of place in modem verses, which can com¬ 
memorate Naples, Ischia and Procida, under the titles of 
Parthenope, Inarime and Prochyte* Happy indeed is the 
poet, if he must needs write Latin elegies, whose home 
suggests such harmonies and cadences, for whom Bai® and 
Cum© and theLucrine Lake, Puteoli and Capre© and Stabi©, 
are household words, and who looks from bis study windows 
daily on scenes which realise the mythology still lingering in 
names and memoriea around them by beauty ever-present, 
inexpressible. 

The second mistress of Sannazzaro's heart was a noble 
lady, Cassandra Marcheaa. He paid his addresses to her mors 
PlatonicOf and chose her for the object of refined comphmeuts 
in classical and modem verse. The Latin elegies and epi¬ 
grams are full of her praises; and one of the Eclogues, 
' Pharmacentria,' is inscribed with her name. It would 
scarcely have been necessary to mention this courtly attach- 

' See the Epiieph ' Hio AniaranCha jacet,’ tbe last Eclogue of 
Arcadut, and the Latin Eclogue * Mirabar Ticina Mjcon,* in which Car- 
rooaina is celebrated under the name of Phylila* I may here call atten¬ 
tion to Pontano’B degy beginning ‘ Hatmoayne jacet hio ' in the 
lib* lit (Jbumiid Jcnnani Fmtani Atnontm Libri^ dc., Aldne, 151S, p* 87), 
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tnent, but for tbe pleasant light it easts apon Sannazzaro’s 
character. The lady whom he had celebrated and defended 
in hia manhood, was the friend of bis old age. He is said 
to have died in her house. 

The ‘ Arcadia ’ was begun at Nocera in Sannazzaro's youth, 
continued during bis first residence in France, and finished 
on his return to Naples. So much can be gathered from its 
personal references. The book blends autobiography and 
fable in a narrative of very languid interest. The poet’s 
circumstances and emotions in exile are described at one 
moment in plain language, at another are presented with the 
indirectness of an allegory. Arcadia in some passages stands 
for a semi-savage country-district in France; in others it is 
the dream-world of poetry and pastoral simplicity. But in 
either its scenery is drawn from Sannazzaro’s own Italian 
home. The inhabitants are shepherds such as Virgil fancied, 
with even mote of personal refinement. Through their lips 
the poet tells the tale of his own love, and paints his Neapolitan 
mistress among the nymphs of Mount Parthenion. Through¬ 
out, we note an awkward interminglement of subjective and 
objective points of view. Eealism merges into fancy. Ex¬ 
perience of life assumes tbe garb of myth or legend. Neither 
as an autobiographical romance nor again as a work of pure 
invention has the ' Arcadia ’ surpassing merit. Loose in con¬ 
struction and uncertain in aim, it lacks the clearness and 
consistency of perfect art. And yet it is a masterpiece ; 
because its author, led by prescient instinct, contrived to make 
it reflect one of the deepest and most permanent emotions 
of his time. The whole pastoral ideal—the yearning after a 
golden age, tbe beanty and pathos of the country, the felicity 
of simple folk, the details of rustic life, the charm of woods 
and gardens, the mythology of Pan and Satyrs. Nymphs and 
Fauns—aU this is expressed in a series of pictures, idyllically 
graceful, artisticaUy felt. It is not for its story that wo read 
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■ Aroadia.' bnt for the Feast of Pales, the games at Massilia’a 
shrine, the Sacrifice to Pan, Androg6o’s tomb, the group of 
girls a-maying, the carved work of the beechen cup, t e 
passion of Carino, the gardens with their flowers, and the 
bands of youths and maidens meeting under shadowy trees to 
dance and play. Pictures like these are presented with a 
scrupulous and loving sincerity, an anxious accuracy of studied 
style, which proves bow serious was the author. His heart, 
as on artist, is in the realisation of his dream-world; and hU 
touch is firm and dry and delicate as Mantegna’s. Indeed, 
we are constantly reminded of the Mantegnesque manner, and 
one reference justifies the belief that Sannazzaro strove to 
reproduce its effect.' The sensuousuess of the Italian feeling 
for mere beauty is tempered with reticence and something of 
the coldness of Greek marbles. In point of diction, Boccaccio 
has been obviously imitated. But Boccaccio’s style is not 
revived, as Masueoio strove to revive it. with the fire and 
energy of Southern passion substituted for its Tusc^ irony 
and delicacy. On the contrary, the periods are still more 
artificial, the turns of phrase more tortured. Sannazzaro 
writes with difficulty in a somewhat unfam il i ar language, 
rendered all the more stubborn by his endoavours to add 
classical refinements. Boccaccio's humour is gone; bis 
sensuality is purged by contact with antique examples, tbs 
waving groves of the ' Filocopo' are clipped and tutored like 
box-hedges in an academic garden. If there is less of naturJ 
racinesB than came nnaummoned to Boccaodo’s aid, there is 
more of Virgil and Theocritus than he chose to appropriate. 
The alow deliberate expansion of each picture, stroke by stroke 
and touch by touch, reminds us of the quattrocento painters i 
while the pricieuseU of the phrasing has affinity to the 
manner of a late Greek stylist, especially perhaps, though 

1 In Proaa xi. be mentiona a vaee parated by the * P&doano 
tegnss aitefice aovre tutti gli altri accorto ed iiigegnoaksimo.* 
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almost certainly unconsciously, to that of Piiilostratm This 
close correspondence of the * Arcadia * to the main artistic 
sympathies of the Renaissance, rendered it indescribably 
popular in its own age, and causes it still to rank as one of 
the representative masterpieces of the epoch. Through its 
peculiar blending of classical and modem strains—the feasts 
of Pales and of Pan taking colour from Capo di Monte snper- 
Btitions ; the nymphs of wood and river modelled after girls 
from Massa and Sorrento ; the yellow*haired shepherds of 
Mount Msanalus singing love-laments for Neapolitan Carmo- 
gina—are enabled more nearly than in almost any other 
literary essay to appreciate the spirit of the classical revival 
as it touched Italian art. A little earlier, there was more of 
spontaneity and naweti* A little later, there was more of 
conscious erudition and consummate skill. The ' Arcadia ’ 
comes midway between the * Filocopo * and the ' Pastor Fido, 
It is time to turn from dissertation, and to detach, almost 
at haphazard, some of those descriptions which render the 
‘ Arcadia * a storehouse of illustrations to the pictures of the 
fifteenth century. I wiH first select the frescoes on the front 
of Pales ^ chapel, endeavouring so ikr as possible to reproduce 
the intricacies and quaint affectationa of the style.* The 
constant abuse of epithets, and the structure of the period by 
means of relatives, pegging its clauses down and keeping them 
in their places, will be noticed as part of the Boccaccesque 
tradition. 'Intending now to ratify with souls devout the 
vows which had been made in former times of need, upon 
the smoking altars, all together in company we went unto 
the sacred temple along whose frontal, raised upon a few 
ascending steps, we found above the doorway painted certain 
woods and hills of most delightful beauty, full of leafy trees 
and of a thousand sorts of Sowers, among the which were 
Been many herds that went a-pasture, wending at pleasure 
* PfQsaiii 
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thronKh green fielde, with peraarentore ten doge to gui^ 
S the^».t.l.pe of the whieh npon the dnet were trn^ 
n.tnr.1 to the eiew. Of the .hepherde, eom, w^ 
filing, eome eheetlng wool, others plejing on p.peB, »d 
ST^r. there . few, who, » —; 

endeaTouriug to ^®®P ^ -orktiiti naked 

pleased me to regard with moat attention wer ^gjg 

Nymphs, the which behind a chestnut bole stayed, as it wer^ 
half-hidden, laughing at a ram, who, m ^^ „ 

a wreath of oak that hung before his eyes, forgo o P 

the grass around him. In that while came four Satyrs, mth 
horns upon their heads and goats’ feet, ste^g “B 
shrubbery of lentisks, softly. sofUy, to take the 
behind. Whereof when they were ware, they took ^8^ 
through the dense grove, shunning nor thorns nor augM eke 
that might annoy them ; and of these one, nun er ^ ^ 
rest, was clinging to a hornbeam’s branches, and ^ 

a long bough in her hands, defending herself. 
had oLt themselves through fright into a river, wh«e tbrongh 
they fled a-swimming; and the clear water hid httle or but 
nothing of their snow-white flesh. But when as they saw 
themselves escaped, they sat them down upon t e m er 
bank, fordone with toil and panting, drying their soaked hair, 
and thence with word and gesture seemed to mock at those 
who had not shown the power to capture them. And m one 
of the sides there was Apollo, with the yellowest hair.leMmg 
upon a wand of wUd olive, and watching Admetus herds 
beside a river-bed; and thus, intently gazing on two sinewy 
bulls which jousted with their boms, he was not ware o 
wily Mercury, who in a shepherd’s habit, with a ki -s 
girded under his left shoulder, stole the oows away from him. 
And in that same space stood Battns, the bewrayer “ ^ ® 
theft, transformed into a stone, stretehing his finger fort 
in act of one who pointed. A little lower, Mercury was seen 
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again, seated upon a large atone, and playing mth swollen 
cheeks upon a rustic pipSj while bis eyes were turned to mark 
a white calf close beside him, and with most cunning arts he 
strove to cozen Argus of the many eyes. On the other side, 
at the foot of an exceeding high oak-tree, was Gtretohed a 
shepherd asleep among hia goats; and a dog stayed near him, 
smelling at hia pouch, which lay beneath his head; and he, 
forasmuch as the moon gazed at Mm with glad eyes, me- 
thought must be Endjmion* Next to him was Paris, who 
with his sickle bad begun to carve CEnone on an elm-tree’s 
bark, and being called to judge between the naked goddesses 
that stood before him, had not yet been able to complete his 
work* But what was not less subtle m the thought than 
pleasant in the seeing was the shrewdness of the wary painter, 
who, having made Juno and Minerva of such extreme beauty 
that to surpass them was impossible, and doubting of his 
power to make Venus so lovely as the tale demanded, had 
painted her with back turned, covering the defect of art by 
ingenuity of invention. And many other things right charm- 
mg and most beautiful to look upon, of the which I now have 
but a faulty memory, I saw there painted upon divers placea*’ 
It is clear that Sannazzaro bad not read Lessing’s ‘ Laocoon’ 
or noted the distinctions between poetry and painting. Tet 
in this he was true to the spirit of his age; for actions no less 
continuouf than some of those described by him, may be 
found represented in the frescoes of Gozzoli or Lippo Lippi* 
The finished portrait of Sarmazzaro’s mistress Carmosina 
shall supply my next quotation*^ The exile is listemng to 
shepherds singing, and one of them has mentioned Amamnta, 
He knows that she ia present, and resolves to choose her by 
her gestures from the rest* ‘With wary glance, watching 
BOW one and now another, I saw among the maidens one 
who seemed to me the loveliest* Her hair was covered with 
> Prosa iv. 
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a very thin veil, beneath which two eyee, lovely and most 
brilliant, sparkled not otherwise than the clear stars are wont 
to shine in a serene and limpid sky; and her fMe, inclining 
somewhat to the oval more than the round, of fair ehape, wi 
a pallor that was not unpleasing, but tempered, as it were 
toward dark complexion turning, and relieved therewith y 
vermeil and gracious hues, filled with joy of love the eyes that 
gazed on her. Her lips were of the sort that surpass the 
morning roses; between the which, each time she spo e or 
smiled, she showed some portion of her teeth, of such rare 
and marvellous grace that I could not have compared them 
to aught else but orient pearls. Thence passing down to er 
marble and delicate throat, I saw upon that tender bosom the 
slight and youthful breasts, which, like two rounded apples, 
thrust her robe of finest texture somewhat forward; and in 
the midst of them I could discern the fairest Utrie way, 
exceeding pleasant to the sight, the which, because it ended 
and escaped the view, was reason why I dwelt thereon with 
greater force of thought. And she, with most delicate gait 
and a gentle and aspiring stature, went through the fair fields, 
with her white hand plucking tender flowers. With the 
which when she had filled her lap, no sooner had the singing 
youth within her hearing mentioned Amaianta, than, dropping 
her hands and gathered robe, and as it were lost to her own 
recollection, without her knowing what befell, they all slid 
from her grasp, sowing the earth with peradventure twenty 
sorts of colours. Which, as though suddenly brought to her¬ 
self, when she perceived, she blushed not otherwise than 
sometimes reddens the enchanted moon with rosy aspect, or 
as, upon the issuing of the sun, the red Aurora shows herself 
to mortal gaze. Whereupon she, not for any need methinks 
compelling her thereto, but haply hoping better thus to hide 
the blushes that came over her, begotten by a woman’s 
modesty, bent toward earth again to pick them up, as though 
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she oared for only that, choosing the white flowero from the 
crimson and the dark bine from the violet blossoms. 
Amaranta makes a pretty picture, but one -which is too 
elaborate in detail. Her sisterhood is described with touches 
more negligent, and therefore the more artful.* * Some wore 
garlands of privet with yellow buds and certain crimson 
intermingled; others bad white lilies and purple mixed with 
a few most verdant orange leaves between; one went starred 
with roses, and yon other whitened with jasmines. So that 
each by herself and aU together were more like to divine 
spirits than to human creatures. Whereupon many men 
there present cried with wonder: 0 blessed the possessor ol 
such beauties! ’ The young swains are hardly less attractive 
than their nymphs.* ■ Logisto and Elpino, shepherds, comely 
of person and in years within the bounds of earliest youth: 
Elpino guardian of goats, Logisto of the woolly sheep: both 
■with hair yellower than ripe ears of com; both of Arcadia [ 
both fit alike to sing and to make answer.' 

Sannazzaro’B touch upon inanimate nature is equally 
precise. Here is a description o£ the evening sky.* ‘ It was 
the hour when sunset embroidered all the west with a thousai^d 
varieties of clouds; some -violet, some darkly blue, and oertam 
crimson | others between yeUow and black, and a few so 
homing with the fire of baokward-beaien rays that teey 
seemed as though of polished and finest gold.’ Hera is a 
garden: * ‘ Moved by sympathy for Ergasto, many shepherds 
had moreover wrought the place about with high hedges, not 
of thorns or briars, but of junipers, roses end jasmines, Md 
had delved therein with their mattocks a pastoral seat, and at 
even spaces certain towers of rosemary and myrtles interwoven 
with the most incomparable art.’ Here are flowers. ere 
were lilies, there privets, there violets toned to amorous 
, 1 ,„.. » IJrfd. * Prcsa v. 
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pallor, and in largo abundance the slumhoroua poppies with 
their leaning heads, and the ruddy epikee of the immo^ 
amaranth, most comely of coronals mid winter’s rudeness.' 

The same research of phrase marks the exhibition of 
emotion. Carino, the shepherd, tells how, overwhelmed with 
grief, ho lay upon the ground and seemed lost to life:' ‘ Came 
the oxherds, came the herdsmen of the sheep and goats, 
together with the peasants of the neighbouring farms, 
deeming mo distraught, as of a truth indeed I was; and all 
with deepest pity asked the reason of my woe. Unto whom 
I made no answer, but, minding my own weeping, thus with 
lamentable voice exclaimed: You of Aroady shall sing among 
your mountains of my death 1 You of Arcady, who only have 
the art of song, you of my death shall sing amid your 
mountains 1 ’ His complaint extends to a length which defies 
quotation. But here is an extract from it: * ‘0 gods of 
heaven and earth, and whosoe'er ye are who have regard for 
wretched lovers, lend, I pray, your ears of pity to my lamen¬ 
tation, and listen to the dolent cries my tortured spirit sendeth 
forth I 0 Naiads, dwellers in the running water brooks! 
0 Napean nymphs, moat gracious haunters of far places and of 
liquid founts, lift up your yellow tresses but a little from the 
crystal waves, and receive these my last cries before I perish! 
0 you, 0 fairest Oreads, who naked on the hanging olifia are 
wont to go a-chase, leave now your lofty mountain realm, and 
in my misery visit me, for I am sure to win your sorrow by 
what brings my cruel maid delight I Come forth from your 
trees, 0 pitying Hamadryads, ye anxious guardians over 
them, and turn your thoughts a little toward the martyrdom 
these hands of mine prepare for me I And you, 0 Dryads, 
most beauteous damsels of the woods profound, ye who not 
once but many and many a time have watched our shepherds 
at the fall of eve in circle dancing neath the shadow of cool 
' Frosa riii. * 
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walnut trees. wiUi yeUowish curie a-ripple down their snow- 
white necks, cause now I pray, ii you are not with my tM 
changeful fortune charged, that mid these shades 
may not be mute, but ever grow from day to,day thioug 
centuries to come, so that the tale of years life lacks, may go 
to lengthen out my fame 1 ’ 

For English students the ' Arcadia’ has a special mtereat, 
since it begot the longer and more ambitious work of Bir 
Philip Sidney. Hitherto I have spoken only of its prose; b 
the book blends prose and verse in alternating sec ions, 
verse consists of mingled tercu rimn. cunso«» 

Not less artificial and decidedly less original an ? ' 

Sannazzaro's lyrics and eclogues do not demand par o 

attention. He put needless restramt upon 

the awkwardness of sdntccioh rhymes; and ^ 

roseate fluency, the winning ease, the unaffected ^ 

Polkiano. One sestine. sung by himself among 

of Aroady, I have translated, because 

conditious of Ufe which drove Sannazzaro 

But the singularly charmless form adop , 

Petrarch hardly rendered tolerable, seems to cheek the poet 

spontaneity feeling* 

Even as a bird of night that loathes the ^ 

I wander, woe is me, through places dart, 

The whUe refulgent day doth shine on earth i 
Then when upon the world descendeth eve, 

I cannot, like all creaturee, sink in sleep. 

But waJie to roam and weep among e 

If peradventure amid woods and fiel^, 

Where ehiaes not with his radiance the s^ 

Mine eyes, o’er-tired with weeping, close m eleep. 

‘ Even in this Sidney tried to tJlow ^ 
neee of which can only be conceived b, those 
rhjimog English 
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Hareh dreama and wandering visioiiai vam and dark, 
AflHfiht me so that stiU I shrink at eve, 

For fear of sleep, from resting on the earth* 

0 universal mother, kindly earthy 

Shall't ever he that, stretched on verdant fidda, 

In dumber deep, upon that latest eve, 

I ne’er flhall wake again, until the sun 
Rise to reveal his light to eyelids dark, 

And stir my soul agam from that long deep f 

From that first moment when I banished sleep, 

And left my bed to lay myself on earth, 

The doudleas days for me were drear and dark. 

And turned to stubbly straw the flowery fields; 

So that when mom to men brings back the snn. 

It darkens round mine eyes in shadowy eve* 

My lady, of her kindneas, came one eve, 

Jo 3 *one and very fair, to me in sleep, 

And gladdened all my heart, even as the suo, 

When rains are past, is wont to clear the earth ■ 

And said to me: Come, gather from my fields 
Some flow'ret; cease to haunt those caverns dark* 

Fly hence, fly hence, ye tedioos thoughts and dark. 

That have obscured me in so long an eve t 
For 1*11 go seek the sunny smiling fields. 

Taking upon their herbage honeyed sleep: 

Fun well I know that ne*er man made of earth 
More blest than now I am beheld the sun I 

fiong, in mid eve thouUt see the orient sun, 

And me neath earth among those regions dark, 

Or e'er on yonder fields I take my sleep. 

Whether the distinctively NeapoHtaii note can be discerned 
in S&nnazzaio, seems more than doubtful. As in his Sapphic 
Odes and Piscatory Eclogues, so also in his ‘Arcadia' we 
detect the working of a talent self-restrained within the limits 
of finely tempered taste. The case is very difierent with 
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Pontano’fl Latin elegies and lyrics.' They breathe the 
sensuality and seli-abandonment to impulse of a Southern 
temperament. They redeot the profuseness of nature in a 
region where men scarcely know what winter means, her 
somewhat too nakedly voluptuous beauties, her volcanic 
energies and interminglement of living fire with barren 
Bootite. For this reason, and because there is some danger of 
neglecting the special part played by the Southern Province 
in Italian Uterary history, I am induced to digress from the 
main topic of this chapter in the diieoUon of Pontano’s 

poetry, ^ 

Though & native of Cerreto in Umbria, Pontano passed 

his life at Naples, and became, if we may trust the evidence 
of his lyrics, more Neapolitan than the Neapolitans. In 
him the Southern peoples found a voice, which, though it 
uttered a dead language, expressed their sentiments. It is 
unlucky that Pontano, who deserves to be reckoned as the 
greatest poet of Naples, should have made this important 
contribution to Italian literature in Latin. Whether at that 
moment he could have spoken so freely in the vulgar tongue 
ia more than doubtful. But be that as it may, we must have 
recourse to his Latin poems, in order to supply a needed 
in the chain of Italian melody. Carduooi acutely remark^ 
that, more than any other poems of the century, they embo y 
•the fflstbetio and learned reaction against the mystical 
idealism of Christianity in a preceding age/ They do so 

1 Prom my chapter on Latin poetry in Vol. n., Bevioai 0 / Leamtup. I 
nnrposelj omitted more than a general notice ol Pontoo a ecotio »eiw^ 
fntodioB to treat of them thereafter, when it ehonld b^eces^ to 
discuss the NeapoUtan contribotion to Italian Uterature. ^ 
elegies I shall now refer to, are found m two volumea of 
** kii=i,oS hr Aldus 1518 end 1618. These volumes 1 shall quote 

toMther, usi^ the minor titles of Amcrum, ” 

forth, and mentioning the page. I am that j ^ y. 

edition of his Latin poetry (if that, indeed, emsts, of which 1 doubt) 
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better tban Beccadelli's, because, where the * Hermaphroditua * 
ia obscene, the ‘Eridanua/ 'Amor Conjugalia/ 

•Pomp©/ of Pontano are only sensual. The 

cardinal point in Pontano is the breadth of his feeling-. He 
touches the -whole scale of natural emotiona with equal passion 
and sincerity. The love of the young man for his sweetheart, 
the love of the husband for his bride, the love of a father for 
his offspring, the love of a nurse for her infant charge, find 
in his verse the same full sensuous expression. In Pontano 
there is no more of Teutonic SchwCLrmer^i than of Dantesque 
transcendentalism. He does not make ns marvel how the 
young man, who has embroidered odes upon the theme of 
* Alma PeUegrina,* or who has woven violet and moonshine 
into some ' Du bist wie eine Blume,* can submit to light the 
hymeneal torch and face the prose of matrimony. Within 
the limits of unsophisticated instinct he is perfectly complete 
and rounded to a flawless whole. He does not say one thing 
and leave another to he understood—a contradiction that 
imports some radical unreality into the Platonic or sentimental 
modes of sexual expression. He expects woman to weigh but 
little less than man in scales of natural appetite. And yet 
his Huse is no mere vagrant Venus, She is a respectable if 
not, according to our present views, an altogether decent 
Juno, The final truth about her is that she revealed to her 
uniquely gifted bard, on earth and in the shrine of home, that 
poetry of love, which Milton afterwards mythologised in 
Eden, The note of unadulterated humanity sounds with a 
clearness that demands commemoration in this poetry of 
passion. It is, if not the highest, yet the frankest and most 
decided utterance of mutual, legitimate desire. As such, it 
occupies an enviable place in the history of Italian love— 
equally apart from trecmio sioklinesa and cingue cmto corrup* 
tion : unrefined perchance, but healthy; doing justice to the 
proletariate of Naples whence it sprang. 
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Pontano paints all primitive affections in a way to justify 
his want of reticence* His Fannia, Focilla, Stella, Ariadne, 
Cixmama—mistress or wife, we need not stop to question— 
are the very opposite of Banters or of Petrarchloves,' 
Liberal of their charms, rejoicing like the waves of the Chiaja 
in the laughter of the open day, they think it no shame to 
unbare their beanties to their lover’s eyes, or to respond 
with ardour to his caresses* Christian modesty, medieval 
asceticism, the strife between the spirit and the flesh, the 
aspiration after mystic modes of feeling, have been as much 
forgotten in their portraits, as though the world had never 
undergone reaction against paganism. And yet they differ 
from the women of the Roman elegiac poets. They are less 
artificial than Corinna, Though * The sweet witty soul of 
Ovid * passed over these honeyed elegies, the Neapolitan poet 
remains a hmTgi<m of the fifteenth century. His passion is 
unreservedly sensual and at the same time tenderly affectionate. 
Its motive force is sexual desire; its depth and strength are 
in the love a husband and a father feels. Given the verses 
upon Fannia alone, we should be justified in calling Pontano 
a lascivious poet. The three books ‘ De Amore Conjugali ’ 
show him in a different Hght, He there expounds the duties 
and relations of the family with the same robust and un¬ 
affected force of feeling he had shown in the description of a 
wanton. After painting hie Stella with the gusto of an 
Italian Rubens, he can turn to shed tears almost sublime in 
their pathos over the tomb of Lucia, his daughter, or to write 

> Fannia is the most attractive of these wotnsn. See lib, i. 

pp, 4, 5,13, SteUa, the beruine of the Eridaniy is touched with greater 
delicacy* Cinnama Beems Co have been a girl of the people, Pontano 
borrowB for her the language of popular poetry {Amamm^ i, 13), 

Ipsa tibt dieat, tnea lax, mea vita, mens floa, 

Lilioluroque menm, baaiolamque meum, 

Carior et gem mil, et caro carior auro, 

Tu roea* tu viol», lu mihi Imis onyx. 
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a cradle-song for hi a son I/nciolus.^ The carnal appetites 
which are legitimated by matrimonj and hallowed in domestic 
relations, but which it is the custom of ciTiliaed humanity to 
veil, assume a tone of ahnost Bacchic rapture in this duent 
Latin verse. This constitutes Pontano’s originality* Such a 
combination has never been presented to the world before or 
smee* The genial bed, from which he draws his inspiration, 
found few poets to appreciate it in ancient days, and fewer 
who have dared to celebrate it so tmblushingly among the 
modems*^ 

The same series of Pontano's poems may be read with no 
less profit for their pictures of Neapolitan life,^ He brings 
the baths of Baise, nnspoiled as yet by the eruption from 
Monte Nuovo, vividly before us; the myrtle-groves and 
gardens by the bay; the sailors atretohed along the shore; the 
youths and maidens flirting as they bathe or drinh the waters, 
their evening walks, their little dinners, their assignations; 

* Among the most toticbing of his elegiac verses is the lameni 
addressed to Ms dead wife upon the death of their sou Lucius, Erida^ 
norum, lib, ii. p* 134, The collection of epitaphs caUed Tumuli bears 
witness to the depth and ainceritj of his sorrow for the dead, to the all- 
embraemg empathy he felt for human grief. The very oinginai series 
of luUabiea, entitled Nteni^B, illustrate the warmth of his paternal feeling. 
The nureeiy has never before or since been celebrated with snoh eiober- 
ance of fancy—and in the purest Ovidian elegiaes I It may, however, 
be objected that there is too much about wet-nurses in these songs* 

» Fontano revels in Epithalamiala and pictures of the joys of wed- 
loch* See the series of elegies on Stella, Eridonomm, lib* i* pp* 108, 
111, 113,115; the congratalation addressed to Alfonso, Duke of Calabria, 
ffend^ca^llaborum, lib* i. p* 194; and two among the many Epithala- 
miai hymns, Hendec. lib* L p, 195 ; Lspidino, Fompa 7, p* 172, with Its 
reiterated * Dicimns o hymenffie lo hymen hymenEee/ The aensuality of 
these compositions will be too frank and fulsome for a chastened taste; 
but there is nothing in them extra or infra-human* 

» Eendocasifllab<ynim, lib* I and li. pp. 1B6-218. U one of these 
lyrics sbouia be chosen from the rest, I should point to ‘ Invitantur pueri 
at puoUffi ad andiendum Charitas,’ p. 309. It begins • Ad myrtum juvenes 
venite, myrti.* 
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all t±ie round of pleasure in a place and climate made for love. 
Or we watch the people at their games, crowded together on 
those high-built carts, rattling the tambourine dancing 
the tarantella—as near to fauns and nymphs in shape u 
humanity well may be.' Each mountain and each stream is 
personified; the genii of the Tfilages, the Oreads of the 
copses, the Tritons of the wayes, come forth to play with 
men: ® 

Claudicat hino heroa Capimonfciua, et do sommo 
CoUe munt mifiti juvenes mist©qno pueB®; 

Omnia amat ohoros, ot juncti glamerantnr amantai- 
Ib lento incodit passu, baculoque tnetnr 
Infirmum femuri et ohoreis dat aigna moveudis, 

Assuetua ehoresa ludisque assnetus amantum. 


Nor are tibeae personificafcions merely frigid fiotiona* The 
landscape of Naples lends itself to mythology, not only because 
it is BO beautiful, but because human life and nature inter¬ 
penetrate, as nowhere else in Europe, on that bay. on o 
has a tale to tell of every river and every grove-how Ad^ 
lives again in the orange trees of Sorrento, how the e 
was a boy beloved by one of Nereus* daughters and slam by 
him in anger.® His tendency to personification was imsishbl^ 
Not content, like Sannazsaro, with singing ^e prai^ o ^ 
villa, he feigns a Nympha Antiniana, whom he revokes the 
Muse of neo-Latin lyric rapture.® In the melodious senes of 
love-poems antiUed ‘ Eridanns,* be exercises the f 
tive fecnlty on Lombard scenery. After cloMg * ® , 

book, we seem to be no less familiar with the ■ king of nvers. 

Sw Zte Sortis Sesperid^rr^ p. 139. and Amorim, lib. iL p. 33. 

* Versus Lyricit pp* 91"04* 
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Phaethon, aad tb© Heliades, than with the living Stella, to 
frame whose beauty in a fitting wreatli these fancies have 
been wovenJ Even the Elegy, which he used so heely and 
with so complete a pleasure in its movement, becomes for him 
a woman, with specific form and habit, and a love-tale taken 
fix>m some Propertian memory of the poet's Umbrian home* 
To quote Pontano is neither easy nor desirable. Yet I cannot 
resist the inclination to present Pame Elegia in her Ionian 
garb in part at least before a modem audience.® 

Huo adea, et nitidum myrto compesc© capiHum, 

Hue adea omatia o Elegia comis. 

Inqae novam veniss caltu pra&divifce formam, 
fluat mvaos veslia adusque pedesi 


» Ses^for exftuiplet the elegy ‘Be Venera lavanta aa in Eridano ©t 
quieacente/ Mrid, lib. L 118. 

» De Amore Cmjttgali, lib. L p. 85* * Hither, and bind with myrtl© 
tbv ehin ing h air I 0 hither, Elegia, with the woven treesefi I Tata a new 
form of emnptxioaa grace, and let thy loose robe Sutter to thy anow-white 
feet. And where thou moveat, breathe Arabian nard, and blandest per- 
fame of Assyriati ongnenta. Let the girl Graces eome, thy charge, with 
tbee, and tahe their joy in dances woven with unwonted aria. Thon in 
his earliest years dost teach the boy of Venus, and inatmet him in thy 
lore* Wherefore Cytherea gives thee perpetual youth, that never may 
thy beauty suffer decrease* Come hither, then, and take, O goddess, thy 
lyre, but with a gentle quill, and move the soft strings to a dulcet sound, 
Kay, thon thyself hast tried new pleasures, and knowest the sweet tbefta 
of lovers laid on meadow grass. Pot they say that, wandering once In 
Umbria, my home, thou didst lie down beside Olitumnua* Uquid pools ; 
and there didst see a youth, and dote upon him while he swam, and long 
to hold hiin In thine arms* What dost thou, beauteous boy, beneath the 
wanton waves? These fields are better suited to thy joys 1 Here oanst 
thou weave a violet wreath, and bind thy yellow hdr with flowers of many 
a hue I Hers canst thou sleep beneath cool shade, and rest thy body on 
the verdant ground 1 Here join the dances of the Bryads, and leap 
along the sward, and move thy supple limbs to tender muaicl The 
youth inflamed with this, and eager for the beauty and the faaUe song, 
wherewith thou captivates! gods, with thee among the willows, under a 
viue-mantled elm, joined his while limbs upon a grassy bed, and both 
enjoyed the bliss of love.' 
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Qaaqne moTes, Arabam ipkas moUiasima nardtim# 

Lenis et Aseyrio eudet odore liquor* 

Tocum etiam Gharites Yoniant, taa oarar puellffli 
Et juvet insolita ducare ab arto cboros, 

Ta paerum Yenem primls lasciva sub annii 
InatruiSt et studio perficis usque tao* 

Hiuo tibi peipetufe tribuit Cytherea juventBe 
Tempora, neu fonuffi sint mala damDa tu® | 

Ergo ades, et cape, diva, Ijram, sed peotine moUi, 

Sed moveas dulei lenia fila ioao. 

Quicetiam tu experta novos, ni Jailor, amores, 

Btilcia auppoBito i^mine farta probas. 

Namque ferunt, patrios vectam qaandoqae per XTmbroi^ 
Clitanmi liquidis accabniBse vadis: 

Hie juvenem vidisse, atque incalaisBe uatantem, 

Et cupisse ulaaa inter habere taae. 

Qoid tibi lascivts, paer o formoee, sub undia? 

Deliciis mage sunt coromoda prata tuia* 

Hie potes © molli viola juuxies© coronam, 

Et davam vario Sore ligaro comam; 

Hie potes ©t gelida somnnm qu^aisse sab umbrae 
Et laasum viridi poner© corpus homo; 

Hie ©t adesse choiis Dryadum, et saluisse per herbaa, 
Molliaque ad teneros membra mover© modos* 
nic jnvenis succensua amor, formamque secutua 
Et focilem cantnni, quo capta ipsa deos, 

Teoum inter saiices, sub amicta vitibus ulmo* 

In molli junxit Candida membra toro \ 

Inter et amplexus lassi jacuistia uterque, 

Et repetita venua dulce peregit opus* 

That thia poet was no servile imitator of Tibullus or Ovid 
Is clear. That he had not risen to their height of diction is 
also manifest. But in Pontano, as in Polisiano, Latin versa 
lived again with new and genuine vitality. 

If it were needful to seek a formal return from thia 
digression to the subject of my chapter, there would be no 
lack of opportunity. Pontano’s Eclogues, the desenpUon of 
his gardens, his vision of the golden age end his long disoourss 
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on tha cultivation of orange treea, justify our placing bun 
among the strictly pastoral poets.' In treating of the coun^ 
be displays bis usual warmth and sensuous reaUsm. He 
mythologises; but his myths are the substantial forms of 
genuine emotion and experience. The Fauns he talks of) are 
such lads as even now may be seen upon the Ischian slopes 
of Monte Epomeo, with startled eyes, brown skin, and tangled 
tresses tossed adown their sinewy shoulders. The Bacchus of 
his vintage has walked, red from the wine-press, crowned 
with real ivy and vine, and sat down at the poet’s elbow, to 
pledge him in a cup of foaming must. 

While Sannazzato was exploring Arcadia at Naples, 
Poliziano had already transferred pastoral poetry to ^e 
theatre at Mantua. Of the ‘Orfeo’ and its place m Italian 
literature, I have spoken sufdeiently elsewhere. It is enough 
to remember, in the present connexion, that, while Arcady 
became the local dreamland of the new ideal, Orpheus took 
the pUce of its hero. As the institutor of oivU society in the 
midst of a rude population, he personified for our Italian poets 
the spirit of their own renascent culture. Arcadia represented 
the realm of art and song, unstirred by warfare or unworthy 
passions. Orpheus attuned the simple souls who dwelt in it, 
to rnusio witli his raTiabiiig lyr8. 

Pastoral representations soon became fashionable. Niccolb 
da Correggio put the tale of Cepbalus and Prooris on the 
stage at Ferrara, with choruses of nymphs, vows to Diana, 
eclogues between Corydon and Thyrsis, a malignmt Faun, 
and a dea ex maohind to close the scene.® At Drbino in the 
carnival of 1606 Baldassare Castiglione and his friend Cesare 
Gonzaga recited amoebean stanzas, attired in pastoral dress, 

* I wUI only refer in detail to the elegy entitled ‘ Lstatar in villa et 
hortie Buia constitntie' {De Amors Conjugali, iib. ii. p. 63}. The two 
books De Eoriit Eesperidum (Aldus, 1613, pp. 138-169) compose a 
typical didactic poem* 

» It was printed m 1486^ 
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before the Court* This eclogue^ entitled * Tirsi,* deserves 
notice, less perhaps for its intrinsic merits, though these, 
judged by the standard of bucolic poetry, are not slight, than 
because it Ulaatrates the worst vices of the rustic style in its 
adaptation to fashionable nsageJ The dialogue opens with 
the customary lament of one love-lorn shepherd to another, 
and turns upon time-honoured bucolic themes, until the 
mention of Metaurus reminds us that we are not really in 
Arcadia but at Urbino* The goddess who strays among her 
nymphs along its bank, is no other than the Duchess, attended 
by Emilia Pia and the other ladies of her Court, ‘ The good 
shepherd, who rules these happy fields and holy lands,* is 
Duke Gttidubaldo. Then foUow compliments to all the inters 
locutors of the ‘ Cortegiano.* Bembo is the shepherd, ‘ who 
hither came fi'om the bosom of Hadria*' The 'ancient 
shepherd, honoured by all, who wears a wreath of sacred 
laurel,* is Morello da Ortona. The Tuscan shepherd, ‘ wise 
and learned in all arts,* must either be Bernardo Accolti or 
else Giuliano de* Medici* And yonder shepherd from the 
Mineio is Lodovico da Canossa* A chorus of shepherds and 
a morris-dance relieved the recitation, which was also enlivened 
by the introduction of one solo, sung by lola. Thus in this 
early specimen of the pastoral masque we observe that con¬ 
fusion of things real and things ideal, of past and present, of 
imaginary rustics and living courtiers, which was destined to 
prove the bane of the species and to render it a hterarj plague 
in every European capital* The radical fault existed in 
VirgiFs treatment of the Syracusan idyll* But each remove 
from its source rendered the falsehood more obnoxious* In 
Spenser's Eclogues the awkwardness ia greater than in 
Castiglione*B* Before Teresa Maria the absurdity was more 
apparent than before Elizabeth. At last the common sense 

See the Poesie Yolgari 4 Laiine del Conte B* Castiglions (Eom^ 
1700), pp* 7-26* 
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of the public could no longer tolerate the sham, and Arcadia, 
with its make-believe and flattery and allegory, became 

Bfnonyinous with afFectation* 

■ It is no part of my programme to follow the development 
of the pastoral drama through all its stages in Italy.' For 
the end of this chapter I reserve certain necessary remarks 
upon its masterpieces, the ‘Aminta ’ and the ‘Pastor Fido.' 
At present it will suflSce to indicate the fact that, on the 
stage, as in the eclogue, bucolic poetiy followed two distmct 
directions—^the one Arcadian and artificial, the other national 
and closely modelled on popular forms. The ‘ Neneia da 
Barberino* and ‘Beca da Dicomano ’ of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and Luigi Puloi belong to the latter class of eclogues.’ Their 
corresponding forms in dramatio verse are Bemt’s ‘ Catri^ ’ 
and ‘ Mogliazzo,' together with the ‘ Tanoia ’ and ‘ Fmra ’ of 
Michelangelo Baonanoti the younger.® If it is impossible to 
render any adequate account of pastoral drama, to do this 
for bucolic idylls would be no less dUEcult. Their name 
in Latin and Italian is legion. Poets so different in aU 
things else as were Girolamo Benivieni, Antonio Tebaldeo, 
Speron Sperone, Bernardino Baldi, Benedetto Varchi, and 
Luigi TansiHo—to mention only men of some distinction- 
brought Mopsus and Tityrua, Menalcas and Melibreus, 

' To do so would bo almost imposaibla within lesser limits than those 
of a bulky volunie. Anyone who wishes to form a ooooeption of the 
multitudes of pastoral plays written and printed in Italy, may eons^t 
the oat°^ believe to bo 

aomplete. in the Teatrv Ilaliano. toU x. It ocoupies twenty-seven 
olosely printed pages, and is devoted solely to rural soenes of actual life. 
The Arcadian masques and plays are omitted. Mutinelli, in the Annuli 
Urbaai di Veneeia, p. S41. gives a list of the shows performed at Doges’ 
banquets between 1S74 and 1605. The large majority are pastoral; and 
it is noticeable that, os years go on, the pastorals drive all other forms 
of drama out of tJje fields 

^ Bee above, Part L pp* 3S9, 333, 

> For Benii, sea Barbara’s amaU edition, FloTence, 1363. For 
Buonarroti, Iremonnier'a edition in two yoiujnee, i860. 
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Amaryllis and Cydippe, from Virgil’s Arcadiap and made them 
talk interminably of their loves and sheep in delicate Italian.^ 
Folengo’s sharp Batirio wit, as we shall remark in another 
chapter, finally pursued them with the shafts of ridicnle in 
* Bald ns ’ and * Kanitonella,’ Thus pastoral poetry completed 
the whole cycle of Italian literature“-expressed itself through 
dialogue in the drama, adhered to Yirgilian precedent in the 
Latinists and their Italian followers, adopted the forms of 
popular poetry, and finally submitted to the degradation of 
Maccaronic burlesque. 

We can well afford to turn in sEence from the common 
crowd of eclogue-writers. Yet one poet emerges from the 
rank and file, and deserves particular attention, Francesco 
Maria MoJza stood foremost in his own day among scholars 
of ripe erudition and literary artists of accomplished skill. 
His high birth, his genial conversation, his loves and hia 
misfortunes rendered him alike illustrious; and his * Hijifa 
Tiberina' is still the sweetest pastoral of the golden age. 
Molza was bom in 1489 at Modena, Since his parents were 
among the richest and noblest people of that city, it is 
probable that he acquired the Greek and Latin scholarship, 
for which he was in after-life distinguished, under tutors at 
home. At the age of sixteen he went to Eome in order to 
learn Hebrew, and was at once recognised as a youth of more 
than ordinary promise by men like Marcantonio Flamminio 
and Lilio Giraldi. In 1512 he returned to Modena, where he 
married according to his rank. Hig wife brought him four 
children, and he passed a few years at this period with Ms 
family. But Moka soon wearied of domestic and provincial 
retirement. In 1516 he left home again and plunged into the 
dissipations of Boman life. From this date forward till his 
death in 1544 he must be reckoned among those Italians lor 

' Fossis Fusiorati e EusHcali {Milano, HalianU 1808), 

for a fairly representative noUeotion of the»e antbori. 
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whom Eomo was dearer than their native cities, ^ The 
brilliance of bis literary fame and the affection felt for him by 
men of note in every part of Italy will not distract attention 
from the ignobUity of his career. Faithless to his wife, 
neglectful of his children, continuaUy begging money from 
his father, he passed his manhood in a series of amoum. 
Some of these were respectable, but most of them disreputable, 
A certain Fnmia, a low-born Beatrice Paregia, and the 
notorious Faustina Mancina are to bo mentioned among the 
women who from time to time enslaved him. In the course 
of his intrigue with Beatrice he received a stab in the back 
from some obscure rival, which put him in peril of his life. 
For Faustina he composed the ‘ Ninfa Tiberina/ She was a 
Boman courtesan, so famona for her beauty and fine breeding 
as to attract the sympathy of even severe natures. When she 
died, the town went into mourning, and the streets echoed 
with elegiac lamentations. It ia curious that among Michel- 
angelo^B sonnets should be found one—not, however, of the 
—written upon this occasion. While seeking amusement 
with the Imperias, who took Aspasia’s place in Papal Borne, 
MoLza formed a temporary attachment for a more illustrious 
lady—the beautiful and witty Camilla Gonzags. He passed 
two years, between 1523 and 1525, in her society at Bologna, 
After his return to Rome, Moka witnessed the miseries of the 
sack, which made so doleful an impression on his mind that, 
saddened for a moment, he retired like the prodigal to 
Modena. Borne, however, although not destined to regain 
the splendour she had lost, shook off the dust and blood of 
1527; and there were competent observers who, like Aretino. 
thought her still more reckless in vice than she had been 
before. Molza could not long resist the attractions of the 
Papal city. In 1529 we find him once more in Borne, 
attached to the person of Ippohto de* Medici, and delighting 
the Academies with his wit. Two years afterwards, his fathei 
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and mother died on sneoesaive dajs of August. Molza cele* 
brated their death in one of the most lovely of his many 
sonnets. But hia ill life and obstinate refusal to settle at 
Modena had disinherited him ; and henceforth he lived upon 
his son Camillo^s bounty. To follow his literary biography 
at this period would be tantamount to writing the history of 
the two famous Academies deile Virti^ and de* Vignaiuolu 
Of both he was a most distinguished member. He amused 
them with his eonversation, recited before them his Capiloli, 
and charmed them with the softness and the sweetness of hia 
manners. Numbers of his sonnets commemorate the Mend- 
ships he made in those urbane circles. 

From the interchange, indeed, of occasional poems between 
such men as Molza, Soranzo, Gandolfo, Caro, Yarchi, 
Gnidiccioni, and La Casa, the materials for forming a just 
conception of the inner life of men of letters at that epoch 
must be drawn. They breathe a spirit of gentle urbanity, 
enlivened by jests, and saddened by a sense, rather nneasy 
than oppressive, of Italian disaster. The moral tone is pensive 
and relaxed ; and in spite of frequent references to a corrupt 
Church and a lost nation, scarcely one spark of rage or 
passion flashes from the dreamy eyes that gaze at us. Leave 
us alone, they seem to say; it is true that Florence has been 
enslaved, and the shadow of disgrace rests upon our Borne ; 
but what have we to do with it? And then they turn to 
indite sonnets on Faustina's hair or elegies upon her modesty;' 
and when they are tired with those recreations, meet together 
to invent ingenious obscenities.® It was in the midst of such 
trifling that the great misfortune of Molza^s life befell him. 
The disease of the Eenaissance, not the least of Italy’s 

1 Of Molza^s many ioimets upon this woman and her death, see 
eiBpeciaUy Nos. oxi oxii. 

* In the chapter on Borlesqua Foetiy I ihaU hate to justify this 
remark. 
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Bcourges in those latter Ujn of heedlessnesa and dissolute 
living, overtook h^m in some haunt of pleasure. After 15S£^ 
he languished miserably under the infliction, and died of it, 
having first suffered a kind of slow paralysis, in February 
1544, During the last months of his iUnesa his thoughts 
turned to the home and children he had deserted. The 
exquisitely beautiful Latin elegy, in which he recorded the 
misery of slow decay, speaks touchingly, if such a late and 
valueless repentance can be touching, of his yearning for them*' 
In the autumn of 1543, accordingly, he managed to crawl 
back to Modena; and it was there he breathed his last, 
offering to the world, as his biographer is careful to assure us, 
a rare example of Christian resignation and devotion.* All 
the men of the BenaisBance died in the odour of piety; and 
Molza, as many of hia sonnets prove, had true religious 
feeling. He was not a bad man, though a weak one* In the 
fiaccidity of his moral fibre, hia intellectual and ffisthetical 
serenity, his confused and yet contented conscience, he fairly 
represents his age. 

It would be difficult to choose between Molza s Latin and 
Italian poems, were it necessary to award the palm of elegance 
to either. Both are marked by the same morbide^zaf the 
same pliancy, as of acanthus leaves that feather round the 
marble of some Roman ruin. Both are languid alike and 
somewhat tiresome, in spite of a peculiar fragrance, I have 
sought through upwards of 850 sonnets contained in two collec¬ 
tions of his Italian works, for one with the ring of true virility, 
or for one sufficiently perfect in form to hear transplantation. 
It is not difficult to understand their popularity during the 
poet’s lifetime. None are deficient in touches of delicate 

1 See VoL II„ Eevival of Learning, p, 556, 

* The best Life of Molza is that written by Pierantonro Semasi, B^- 
gamop 1741, It ia republished, with Molza'a Italian poems, in the eeiiee 
of Ctamd lialianir Milano, 180S. 
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beauty, spontaneous images, and sentiments expressed with 
much lucidity. And their rhythms are invariably melodious. 
B^n/lin g them, wo might seem to bo hearing flutes a short way 
from us played beside a rippling stream. And yet—or rather, 
perhaps, for this very reason—our attention is not rivetted. 
The most distinctly interesting note in them is sounded when 
the poet speahs of Eome. He felt the charm of the seven 
hiHa , and his melancholy was at homo among their ruins. 
Yet even upon this congenial topic it would be difficult to 
select a single poem of co mmand i n g power. 

The ‘Ninfa Tiberina’ is a monody of eighty-one octave 
stanzas, addressed by the poet, feigning himself a shepherd, 
to Faustina, whom he feigns a nymph. It has nothing real 
but the sense of beauty that inspired it, the beauty, exquisite 
but soulless, that informs its faultless pictures and meUifluous 
rhythms. We are in a dream-world of fictitious feelings and 
conventional images, where only art remains sincere and 
nnaflected. The proper point of view from which to judge 
these stanzas, is the simply esthetic. He who would submit 
to their influence and comprehend the poet’s aim, must come 
to the reading of them attuned by contemplation of contem¬ 
porary art. The arabesques of the Loggie, the metal-work 
of Cellini, the stucohi of the Palazzo del Te, Sansovinos 
bas-reliefs of fruits aud garlands, Albano’s capids, supply 
the necessary analogues. Pdiziano’s < Giostra ’ demanded a 
aimtlfti- initiation. But between the * Giostra ’ and the * Nmfa 
Tiberina' Italian art had completed her cycle from early 
Florence to late Eome, from BotticeUi and Donatello to Giulio 
Bomano and Cellini. The freshness of the dawn has been 
lost in fervour of noonday. Faustina succeeds to the fair 
Simonetta. Molza cannot ‘recapture the first fine careless 
rapture’ of Poliziano’s morning song—so exuberant and yet 
BO delicate, eo fuU of movement, so tender in its sentun^t of 
art. The voMtA idUUca, which opened like a rosebud m the 
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*Giostra/ expands full petals in the 'Hinfa Tiberma;" we 
dare not shake them, lest they fall. And these changes are 
indicated even by the verse. It was the glory of Polisiano to 
have discovered the various harmonies, of which the octave, 
artistically treated, is capable, and to have made each stanza 
a miniature masterpiece* Under Molza'a treatment the verse 
is heavier and languid, not by reason of relapse into the 
negligence of Boccaccio, but because be aims at full develop" 
ment of its resources. He weaves intricate periods, and 
sustains a single sentence, with parentheses and involutions, 
firom the opening of the stanza to its close. Given these 
conditions, the * Ninfa Tiberina' is all nectar and all gold. 

After an exordium, which introduces 

La bella Ninfa mia, ch© al Tehro infiora 
Col pi4 le sponde, 

Molza calls upon the shepherds to transfer their vows to her 
from Pales. She shall be made the goddess of the spring, 
and claim an altar by Pomona^s, Here let the rustic folic 
play, dance, and krive in song* pither let them bring thrif 
giftfl.^ 

lo dieci pomi di fin oro eletta, 

Ch* a te pendevon eon ©oava odore, 

Ritrill & quel, che dal too vago petto 
Spira Boveute, ond© si nutr© amore, 

Ti eocro tmiil j © s© n* avrei diletto, 

Daman col novo giomo nscendo fiior©^ 

Per soddieifar in parts aJ gran diBio, 

Altrettanti cogliendo a te gF invio. 


* Ten applea of fine gold, elect and rare, 

WMch hung for thee, and softest perfume shed, 
Like unto that which from thy bosom fair 
Doth often breathe, whence Love is nourished, 
HumbJy I offer; and if thou shaJt care, 
To-morrow with the dawn jon fields 1*11 tread, 
My great deaire some little to requite, 

Plucking another ten for thy delight* 
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E d' xMvo nnft tuzza, cb* ancor serba 
Quel puro odor, ohe gii 3e diede il tomo, 

Nel mea^o a cui si Tedo in vista acerba 
FortflJ smamto un giovinetto il giomo, 

E si 1 carro giiidar cbe a^scecde r erba, 

E sin al fondo i fiumi arde d* iutonio. 

Stolfeo cbo mal tened sepp® il viaggio, 

B il cansiglio Beguir fedele e aaggio 1 

The description of the olive cap is carried over the nest 
five stanzas, when the poet turns to complain that Faustina 
does not care for his piping. And yet Pan joined the rustio 
reeds; and Amphion breathed through them such melody as 
held the hills attentive; and Bilenus taught how earth was 
made, and how the seasons come and go, with his sweet 
pipings. Even yet, perchance, she will incline and listen, if 
only he can find for her some powerful charm. Come forth, 
he cries, repeating the address to Galatea, leave Tibet to 
chafe within his banks and hurry toward the sea. Come to 
my fields and oaves; ‘ 

A te di bei corimbi tin antro mgonibi»» 

E Mto mdora d* elicriai uenabo 
V edera bianca, e sparge si dolce ombra, 

Che tosto tolta a le verd’ erba in grembo 


Also an olive cnpi wheire still doth cling 
That pure perfome it borrowed from the latbOi 
Where in the midst a fair youth mining 
Conducts the day, and with sach woeful scathe 
Doth guide his car» that Co their deepest spriug 
The rivers bmm, and bum the grasses rathe; 

Ah fool, who knew not how to hold his way* 

Nor by that counsel leal and wise to stay I 

1 White ivy with pale corymbs loads for thee 
That cave, and with thick folds of helichrys# 
Gildeth ihe arch it shades so lovingly ; 

Here lapped in the green grass which round it Um* 
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w ogni grave pensier te n* aodrai egombim; 

E spaxeo in terra il bel ceruleo lemk), 

Potrai con V aura, ch* ivi alberga il coUe, 

Seguir eecurc sonno dolce e moOe. 

Itia perilooa for thoe to roam the shorea where Mara met Eia. 
0 Father Tiber, deal gently with so fair a maiden. It was 
thou who erewhile saved the infant hope of Rome, whom the 
ahe-wolf suckled near thine overflow 1 But such themes soar 
too high for shepherd’s pipings. I turn to Caro and to Varchi. 
Both are shepherds, who know how to stir the streams of 
Minciua and Arethuse. Even the gods have lived in forest 
wild, among the woods, and there Anchiaea by the side of 
Venus pressed the flowers. What gifts shall I find for my 
Faustina ? Daphnis and Mceris are richer far than I. How 
can I contend with them in presents to the fair f And yet 
she Leeds them not: 

Tan to d* ogni altrai dono poco si cnra 
Questa vaga angioleita nmile e piira. 

My paaainTi weighs upon me as love weighed on Aristsua. 
He forgot his flocks, his herds, his gardens, even his beehives 
for Euiydioe. His heartache made him mad, and he pursued 
her over field and forest. She fled before him, but he 

followed: ‘ . 

La aottil gonna in preda a i venti resta, 

E col crine ond&ggiaudo addietro toma: 

Ella piii ch’ aura, o piil che etraler piosttt 
Pot ]' odorata selva non aoggloma; 


Tboa ah alt dismiss grave thoughts, and fancj^free 
Spread wide thj skirt of fair cerulean dyes, 

And with the wholesome airs that haunt the hiU, 
Welcome sweet soothing sleep, secure from UL 

^ Her rippling raiment, to the winds a prey, 

Waves backward with her wavering tressea light; 

Faster than air or arrow, without stay 

She through iha perfumed wood pursues her ; 
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Tonto ohe n Uto preudd saellA e meato* 

Fatta par paura aesat pit adoma: 

Fends Aristeo Ja vagha salra anch’ egli, 

E la man parle avar entro i capeglL 

Tre volte innanzi la man deatra apinse 
Per pigHar de le chiome il largo invito; 

Tre volte il vento aolamente strinse^ 

E rest6 laeao aenza ^ schemito: 

HA etancliezza per6 ta^doUo o vinaei 
PercbA tomasse il penBier eno ifallito; 

Anzi quanto mendico pid m sente, 

Tanto b' aSretta, non che il eoreo allente, 

Tlio story of Eurydics occupies tweuty-mue stanzas, and with 
it the poem ends abruptly. It is full of carefully wrought 
pictures, excessively smooth and sugared, recaUing the 
superficial manner of the later Boman painters. Even in the 
passage that describes Eurydioe's agony, just quoted, the 
forest is odorata or Fear and flight make the maiden 

more adorm. The ruffian Aristaeus gets tired in the chase. 
He, too, must be presented in a form of elegance. Not the 
action, but how the action might be made a groundwork for 
embroidery of baanty, is the poet’s care. We quit the * Ninfa 
Tiberina * with senses swooning under superfiuity of sweetness 
^as though we bad inhaled the breath of hyacinths in a 
heated chamber. 

Then takes the river-bed, nor heeds delay, 

Made even yet more beautiful by hright | 

Threads Aristaue, too, tbs forest fair, 

And seems to have his hands within her hMr, 

Three times he thraat Ms right hand forth to clasp 
The ahundance of her carls that lored him on ; 

Three times the wind alone deceived his grasp. 

Leaving him scorned, with all his hopes undone; 

Yet not the toil that made him faint and gasp, 

Could tom him from his purpose still onwon ; 

Hay, all the while, the more his strength is spent, 

The more he hurries on the course intent. 
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Closely allied to bucolic efcaoda didactic poetry. ThB 
‘ Works and Days * of Hesiod and the * Georgies * of Virgil 
the latter far more effiectnally, howeyer, than the former- 
determined thiq style for the Itahans. We have already seen 
to vfhat extent the neo-Ijatm poets cultivated a form of verse 
that, more than any other, reijuires the skill of a great artist 
and the mspiration of true poetry, if it is to shim intolerable 
tedium.^ The best didactie poems written in Ijatm by an 
Italian are undoubtedly Poliziano'a * Sylvse,' and of these 
the most refined is the * Eustieus.* * But Poliziano, in com¬ 
posing them, struck out a new line. He did not follow his 
Virgilian models closely. He chose the form of declamation 
to an audience, in preference to the thne-hononred usage of 
apostrophising a patron. This relieves the ' Sylv© * from the 
absurdity of the poet^s feigning to instruct a Memmius or 
Augustus, a Francis I. or Charles V., in matters about which 
those warriors and rulers can have felt but a frigid interest. 
Pontano’s ‘ Urania ' and ' De Hortis Hesperidum * are almost 
free from the same blemish. The former is addressed to his 
son Lucius, but in words so brief and simple that we recognise 
the propriety of a father giving this instruction to his child.® 
The latter is dedicated to Francesco Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, who receives complimentary panegyrics in the 
exordium and peroration, but does not interfere with the 
structure of the poem. Its chief honours are reserved, as is 
right and due, for Virgil;— ^ 

Dryades dum munera vati 
Aimua, dnm magno teiimt nova serta Maronl, 

* Vo2, H., EeOTuai of Learning, chap, viii * Ibid. pp. 323-336. 

• Ta vero oate ingeniee a^emgere ad orans 
Bt meoum illnetres coeli spatiare per oraSi 
Namqne aderit Ubi Merctirins, cui ccelifer Atlaa 
Bat &TUBt fit notaa pnerom ptier instruet arl«s, 

EtL Alduf (1513). p. 1. 

* Ibid, p. 183. 
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E molli violi et ferrogineis hyacinthis, 

Quosque fovent tanaras Sabethi flununa myrtoBi 


Pontano'H greatness, here as elsewhere, is shown m bis mytho¬ 
poetic faculty. The lengthy dissertation on the heavens and 
the lighter discourse on orange-cultivation are adorned and 
enlivened with innumerahle legends suggested to his fertUe 
fancy by the beauty of Neapolitan scenery. When we reach 
the age of Vida and Praoastoro, we find ourselves in the full 
tide of Virgilian imitation; ‘ and it is just at this point in 
our inquiry that the transition from Latin to Italian didactic 
poetry should be effected. 

Giovanni Rucellai, the son of that Bernardo, who opened 


his famous Florentine gardens to the Platonic Academy, was 
bom in 1475. As the author of ‘ Bosmunda,’ he has already 
appeared in this hook. When he died, in 1626, he bequeathed 
a litUe poem on Bees to his brother Palla and his friend Gian 
Giorgio Trissino. Trissino and Encellaihad been intimate 
at Florence and in Borne. They wrote the ‘ Sofonisba ’ and 
‘ Bosmunda ’ in generous rivalry, meeting from^ time to time 
to compare notes of progress and to recite their verses. An 
eye-witness related to Scipione Ammirato how ‘These two 
dearest friends, when they were together in a room, would 
jump upon a bench and declaim pieces of their tragedies, call¬ 
ing upon the audience to decide between them on the mento 
of the plays.' * Trissino received the MS. of lus friend’s 
posthumous poem at Padua, and undertook to see it through 
the press. The 'Api' was published at Venice in 1689. 
What remained to be said or sung about bees after tbe Fourth 
Georgic? Very Uttle indeed, it must be granted. Yet the 
< Api'is no mere translation from VirgU; and though the 


. s« Vol. n. Bevival o/ Beaming, 343-350, for notices of the 

PoelKa,B<>mbj/ee!.SeaechiamdSyphilt». 

• See Morsolin’a Oiangiorgio Trimno (Tieenra, 1878). p. 92. 

* Jbid. p, 245, 
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btgbet qualities of variety, invention an^ imagination were 
denied to Kucellait though he can show no passages of pathos 
to compete with the * Corycius aenex/ of humour to approach 
the battle of the hives, no episode, it need be hardly said, to 
match with ‘Pastor Aristffius/ still bis modest poem is a 
monument of pure taste and classical correctness. It ia the 
work of a ripe scholar and melodious versifier, if not of a 
great singer; and its diction belongs to the best period of 
polite Italian. 

The same moderate praise might be awarded to the more 
ambitious poem of Luigi Aiamanni, entitled * Coltivazione,’ 
but for its immoderate prolixity.' Alamanni resolved to 
combine the precepts of Hesiod, Virgil and Varro, together 
with the pastoral passages of Lucretius, in one work, adapting 
them to modem usage, and producing a comprehensive 
treatise upon farming. With this object he divided his poem 
into six books, the first four devoted to the labours of the 
several seasons, the fifth to gardens, and the sixth to lucky 
and unlucky days. On a rough computation, the whole six 
contain some 5,500 lines. * La Coltivazione' is dedicated to 
Francis I., and is marred by inordinate fiatteirica of the 
French people and their king. Students who have the heart 
to peruse its always chaste and hmpidlj fiowing blank verse, 
will be rewarded from time to time with passages like the 
following, in which the sad circumstances of the poet and the 
pathos of his regrets for Italy raise the style to more than 
usual energy and dignity: * 

Ma quftl paese A quello ove oggl possa, 

Glorioso Francesco, in queata guiea 
n rufltico ctiltor goderee in pace 
L* alte fatiche sue sicnro e lieto f 

' See VcrH e Fro$€ di Luigi Alamannit 2 vola. Lemontiier, Pireniso, 
1355. This edition is prefaced by a Life written by Pietro BaffaellL 
’ Op. dL voL ii p. 210. It is the opening of the peroration to 
Book L 
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Non gii il bel nido ond* io mi sto lontano, 
Non gid r Italm mia; che pohU Itmgo 
Ebbe, altissimo Bot 1® voetre in&egne, 

Altro non ebbe mai cho pianto e guerra. 

I colti cam pi snoi aon fatti boacbi^ 

Son Eatti albergo di selvagge fere, 

Lasciati in abbandono a gente iniqna. 

D bifolco e 1 paator non puote appena 
In mez^o alle cittd viver sicoro 
Nel grembo al auo signor J chi di lui stesao 
Cbe 1 devria vendicar, divien rapina , . * 
Fnggaai lung:a omai dal aeggio antico 
1/ italico ^llan; trapa&si V aJpi; 

Tmov© U gallico son; Bicturo poai 
SottQ r all, Signor, del vostro imparo, 

E ao qni non avrA, come ebbe altrovei 
Cosi tepido il sol, si chiaro U cielo, 

Be non vedrA qnei verdi colli tosolii. 

Ova ha il nido pid bello Palla e Pomona; 

Se non vedrA qnei cetri, laori e mirki, 

Che del Partenopeo veston le piagge; 

Se del Benaco e di mill’ altri msieme 
Non saprA qnl Irovar le rive e V onde; 

Be non Y ombra, gli odor, gli scogU ameni 
Che 1 bel liguTO mar eireonda e bagna; 

Be non Y ampie piannre e i verdi prati 
Che ’1 Po, P Adda e 1 Tesin rigando indora, 
Qul vedrA le campagne aperta e liete, 

Che eenza fine aver vincon lo sguardo, Ac.^ 


• • Bnt what land is that whera now, O glorious Franeis, the hnsband- 
oao may Ihna enjoy his labours with gladness and tranqmH.ty i» 

Not the lair nest, from which I dwell so far away; nay, no roy y 
gh since your ensigns, mighty king, 

Ln but tears and war. Her tilled flelde hare b«ome "*>'* 

haunts of beasts, abandoned to lawless men 

«n»rce dwell seeum within the city beneath their “jf®'» 

those who should defend them, mate the connlry folk their prey .... 

Let Italy’s husbandman fly far from his own home. P“» ** 

barrier, leek out the breast of Gaul, repose great lord, bencatt tty 

empire’s pinionsl And though be shall not hare the enn so warm, the 
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Luigi Alamauni was a member of a noble FJorentina 
iamilj, who for several generationa hdA been devoted to the 
Medicean cause* He waa bom in 1495, and early joined the 
band of patriots and scholars who assembled in the Eucellai 
gardens to hear MachiaveDi read his notes on Livy* After 
the discovery of the conspiracy against Cardinal Giulio de* 
Medici in which Machiavelli was implicated, and which cost 
his cousin Luigi diTommaso Alamanni and his friend Jacopo 
del Diacceto their lives, Luigi escaped across the mountains 
by Borgo San Sepolcro to Urbino* Finally, after running 
many risks, and being imprisoned for a while at Brescia by 
Giulio'B emissaries, he made good his dighfi to France. His 
wife and three children had been left at Florence. He was 
poor and miserable, sufTering as only exiles suffer when their 
home is such a paradise as Italy* In 1527, after the expulsion 
of the Medici, Luigi returned to Florence, and took an active 
part in the preparations for the siege as well as in the 
diplomatic negotiations which followed the faU of the city. 
Alessandro de' Medici declared him a rebel; and he was forced 
to avail himself again of French protection* With the 
exception of a few yearn passed in Italy between 15S7 and 
1640, the rest of his life waa spent as a French courtier* Both 
Francis I. and Henri II* treated Mm with distinction and 
bounfy* Catherine de Medicis made him her master of the 
household ; and his son received the bishopric of Macon. In 
1666 be died at Amboise following the Court. 

flfaVa BO olear, as he was wont to have ; thoagh he shall not gaze upon 
those green Tuscan hills, where PaUas and Pomona make their fairest 
dwelling ; though he shall not see those groves of orange* laurel, myrtle, 
wbioh olothe the slopes of Fartbenope ; though he shall seek in vain the 
banks and waves of Garda and a hnindred other lakes; the shade, the 
perfume, and the pleasant crags, which Ligurians laughing sea Boirounds 
and bathes; the ample plains and verdant meadows wbiob Bower beneath 
the waters of Po, Adda, and Ticino; jet sball he behold gkd heids and 
open, spreading too far for eyei to follow I * 
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Luigi Alamanni waa the gi^tosl Italian pc«t of whose 
services Francie L couH boast, as Cellini was the greatest 
Italian artist. His works are numerous, and all are marked 
by the same qualities of limpid facility, tending to prolixly 
and feebleness. Sonnets and Canzmit satires, romantio 
epics, eclogues, translations, comedies, he tried them all. His 
translation of the ‘ Antigone' deserves commendation for its 
style. His * Flora * is curious for its attempt to reproduce 
the comic iambic of the Latin poets. If his satires dealt less 
in generalities, they might aspire to comparison with Ariosto’s. 
As It is, the poet's bile vents itself in abstract invectives, of 
which the following verses upon Eome may stand for a fair 
specimen : * 

Or chi vedesse ii ver, vedrebbe come 
PiO dlBDor tu, cbe 'I ttio Luter Martino, 

Forti a te stessa, e piii gravose some. 

Hon la Germania, no, ma 1* ozio © ‘1 vino, 

Avarizia, ambizion, lussnria, e gola 
Ti mona aJ fin, cbe gi^ veggiam vicmo. 

Non pur questo dico io, non Francia aola, 

Non pur la Spagna, tutta Italia ancora 
Cbe ti tien d’ eresia, di vizi scola. 

E chi nol credo, ne dimandi ognora 
Urbin, Ferrara, V Oreo, e la Colonna, 

La Marca, il Bomagnuol, ma piii chi plora 

Per te ©en^endo, cbe fu d* altri donna. 

Alamatmi is said to have been an admirable improvisator©; 

^ Yol. i. P- 251. It is the end of tbe third satirau * He who saw tmlj, 
would perceive that thyself brings on thee more diflhonoar than tby 
Martin Luther, and heavier burdens too. Hot Germany, no, but sloth 
and wine, avarice, ambition, fiensnolity, and gluttony, are bringing Ihco 
to thy now near approaching end. It is not I who say this, not France 
alone, nor yet Spain, but aU Italy, which holds thee for the school of 
heresy and vice. He who believe© it not, let him inquire of Drbino, 
Ferrara, the Bear and the Coluran, the Marches and Romagna, yet more 
of her who weeps because thou makest her aeive, who was once tuisireai 
over nations,* 
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and tliifl we can readily believe, for bia verses, even when they 
are most polished, flow with a placidity of movement that 

betrays excessive ease^ 

We have traced the pastoral ideal from its commencement 
in Boccaccio, through the‘Arcadia' of Sannaazaro, Poliziano s 

• Orfeo.’ and the didactic poets, up to the point when it was 
destined soon to find its perfect form in the * Aminta ‘ and 
the * Pastor Fido.’ Both Tasso and Gnarini lived beyond the 
chronological limits assigned to this work. The Eenaissanoe 
was finished; and Italy had passed into a new pbm ot 
existence, under the ecclesiastical reaction which is calle t e 
Counter-Beformation. It is no part of my programme to 
enter with particularity into the history of the second half of 
the sixteenth century. And yet the subject of this and the 
preceding chapter would be incomplete were I not to notice 
the two poems which combined the drama and the pastoral 
in a work of art no less characteristic of the people and the 
age than fruitful of results for European literature. Great 
tr^edy and great comedy were denied to the Italians. But 
they produced a novel species in the pastoral drama, which 
testified to their artistic originality, and led by natur^ transi¬ 
tions to the opera. Poetry was on the point of expiring; but 
music was rising to take her place. And the imaginative 
medium prepared by the lyrical scenes of the Arcadian play, 
afforded just that generality and aloofoess from actual con¬ 
ditions of life, which were needed by the new art in its fi^rst 
dramatic essays* 

It would be a mistake to suppose that becauae the form of 
the Arcadian romance was artificial, it could not lend itself to 
the presentation of real passion when adapted to the theatret 
The study of the * Aminta' and the * Pastor Fido * is Bufficient 
to remove this misconception* Though the latter is the more 
carefully constructed of the two, the plot in either case pro- 
sents a series of emotional situations, developed with refined 
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Brt and expressed with lyrical ahtmdance. The rustic fable m 
but a veil, through which the everlasting lineaments of love 
are shown, Arcadia, stripped of pedantry and affectation, has 
become the ideal world of sentiment. Like amber, it encloses 
in its glittering transparency the hopes and fears, the pains 
and joys, which flit from heart to heart of men and women 
when they love. The very conventionality of the pastoral 
style assists the lyrical utterance of real feeling. For it must 
be home in mind that both * Aminta' and the ' Pastor Fidp' 
are essentially lyrical. The salt and savour of each play are 
in their choruses and monologues. The dialogue, the fable 
and the characters serve to supply the poet with motives for 
emotion that finds vent in song. This being conceded, it will 
be understood how &om their scenes a whole world of melo¬ 
drama issued. Whatever may have been the subject of an 
opera before the days of Gluck, it drew its fife-blood from 
these pastorals. 

The central motive of * Aminta' and the ' Pastor Fido' is 
the contrast between the actual world of ambition, treachery 
and sordid strife, and the ideal world of pleasure, loyalty and 
tranguil ease. Nature is placed in opposition to civil society, 
the laws of honour to the laws of love, the manners of Arcadia 
to the maimers of Italy, This cardinal motive finds its 
highest utterance in Tasso’s chorus on the Age of Gold; 

O bella dell' oro, 

Non giA perohS di latte 

Ben corse il flume, e stillA mele il bosoo» 

Non perch^ i frutti loro 
Dior daJl' aratro intatte 
Lo terre, e gli angut errAr Bern: ira o tosco : 

Non percb^ nuvol fosco 
Non spiegA allor buo velo^ 

Ma in pmnavera etema, 

Ch' ora a* accende, e verna, 

Biae di luce e di sareno il cielo; 
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m port6 peregrino ^ , 

O giierra, o meree agli altrrn Hdi il pi^o: 

Ma sol perchS quel Tano 
l^ome seitaa oggetto, 

QueU* idolo d* errorif idol d’ mganno, 

Quel cbe dal volgo insano 
Onor poscia fa detto, 

Cli© di nostra natura 1 ho tiraano. 

Non miacbiava H sno afTanno 
Fra le liete dolcez^e 
- Dell’ amoroso greggo I 

m fa saa dura legge 
Nota a qaell’ alme in libertate awezze 
Ma legge atirea e feiice, ^ , 

Che Natura soolpl, * S’ ei place, el lice* 

Tbe last phrase, S* ei piacey ^ written on tl^ 

frontispiece of both dramas, together with Dafeea aig : ^ 
mondo invecchta, E inveeekiando intristtsce. Of what nso la 

life unless we love ? 

Amiam, ch© 1 boI si muore, e poi dnasoe; 

A noi sna breve Ince 

S’ asconde, © '1 eonno eterna notte adduce. 

The girl who wastes her youth in proud virginity, prepares 

a sad old age of vain regret i 

Cangia, cangia consiglio, 

Pazzarella ch© sei; 

Ch© '1 pentirai da seszo nnlia giova. 

It is the old cry of tbe Florentine Canti and Ballate, 
• Gather ye rose-bnds while ye may! ’ Ei doman non e i 
cortes^a. And the stories of ‘Aminta’ and 'Pastor Fido' 
teach the same lesson, that nature's laws cannot be violated, 
that even late and the most stubborn bosoms bow to love. _ 
Of the musio and beauty of these two dramM, I find it 
difficult to speak. Before some masterpieces cntioism bends 
in silence. We cannot describe what must be felt. All the 
melodies that had been growing through two centuries in 
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Italy, aM concentrated in their Boegs. The idyllic Toluptaona- 
nesB, which permeated literature and art, steeps their pictures 
in a golden glow. It is easy enough to object that their ap¬ 
parent simplicity conceals seduction, that their sentimentalism 
is unmanly, and their suggestions of physical bean^ effemi¬ 
nating: 

Ma come Silvia il riconobbe, e vide 
Le belle guauce teuere d’ Ammta 
Iflcolorite in si leggiadri modi, 

Che viola non 6 obe impallidisca 
Bi dolcemente, e lui languir d fatto, 

Che pares giA negli ultimi sospiri 
Esalar 1* alma i in guifia di Eaccantef 
Gridando e percotendoai il bel petto, 

Lasci6 caderei in sol giacente corpo; 

E ginnse vieo a vise, © bocca a bocca. 

This passage warns na that an age of cieisbei and eastrati 
has began, and that the Italian sensaoasness has reaped its 
final dissolution. Silvia's liisses in ' Aminta,’ Mirtillo's ki^s 
in ' Pastor Mdo,' introduce a new refinement of enervation. 
Marino with his ‘Adone’ is not distant. But, whfie we 
recognise in both these poems—the one perfumed and deUoate 
like flowers of spring, the other sculptured in pure forms of 
classic grace—evident signs of a civilisation sinking to decay; 
though we almost loathe the beauty which relaxes every 
chord of manhood in the soul that feels it; we are bound to 
confess that to this goal the Italian genius bad been steadily 
advancing since the publication of the ‘Filocopo. ^ The 
negation of chivalry, mysticism, asceticism, is accomplished. 
After traversing the cycle of comedy, romance, satire, burlesque 
poetry, the plastic arts, and invading every province of human 
thought, the Italian reaction against the middle a.ge3 a^mes 
a final shape of hitherto unapprehended loveliness in the 
‘ Aminta' and the ‘ Pastor Fido.' They complete and close 
the Benaissance, bequeathing in a new species of art its form 
and pressure to succeeding generatioiii. 
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The ItoliiinB tew their Language-Prejaaiee e^ei 

iprob-em ol the Dtelecte-Want ol • Metroi«h.-The 

dassice_Petrarch eaid Boccaccio—^Danto Bejected F _ 

S tbrPetrarobiati- Beoaisaance Sene, of Beauty nue^reewd m 

Attitude of B<K=oaccioteFoltewa.a-0»^^^^^ 

Ku Sperone-The Dictator Beu.bo-His^cept.ou of the ^ 
lm-Tb^ Aeolanl '-Graramatical Essay-Treatiw ®“ 

—Poems—Letters—Bembo’e Place in the * Oortegtano ^ g 

on Italian Style-His Good SensB-ControTers.es on ‘ho D«tn^^ 
Acadcmicai Spirit-Innumerable Boetasters-^ Cosa-Hm B 

Fomo’— Peculiar Melancholy-His Sonnets—Gmdiccioni a Poems on 
Italy-CourtLile-Caro and CastelTetro-TheirControTereies-Cas- 
telvLo accused of HereBy-Literary Ladies-Vewnica Go^ba^ 
Yitloria Colonna-Her Life-Her Friendship for Miohelangel^Lifo 
of Bernardo Tasso-His • Amadigi* and other W®rks-Lif. of 
giorgio Triasino—His Quarrel with his eon Giulio-Hia Critical 
Works—The * Italia Liberata.' 


It was tb« misfortone of the Italians that, when culture had 
become national and the revival of the vulgar literature 
had been effected, they found themselves in nearly the same 
relation to their own language as to Latin. After more than 
a hundred years abtiorbed in humanistic studies, the authors 
of the fourteenth century were hardly less remote than the 
Augustan classics; and to all bnt Tuscans their diction was 
almost foreign. At the beginning of the cinque cento, the 
living mother-tongue of Italy which Dante sought—the 
Vulgare, qvod superius venabamur, gvod in qualibet redoUt 
ctiiitote, nec eubat in «Iia—was still to seek. Since the com- 
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position of Dante’s essay ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,’ tlie literary 
activity of the nation had, indeed, created a desire for soma 
fixed standard of style in modem speech. But the experi¬ 
ments of the qtiaUro cento had not far adviced the matter. 
They only proved that Tuscan was the dialect to mutate, 
and that euecesa in the future must depend on adherence to 
the Tuscan authors. Hence it happened that Petrarch and 
Boccaccio came to be studied with the same diligent, the 
same obsequious reverence, as Cicero and Virgil, 
was written with no less effort after formal punty, no less 
niinnte observance of rules, than if it had been a dead 
language. At the same time, as a consequence of this system, 
the vices of the humanistio style—its tendency to serv e 
imitation, emptiness, rhetorical verbosity, and preferenw o 
form to matter-were imported into the vernacular Utemture. 

While noting these drawbacks, which attended the re¬ 
surgence of Italian at an epoch when the whole nation be^ 
to demand a common language, we must give due crei to 
the sagacity displayed by scholars at that e^h m « 

with the problem before them. The 
were, firstly, to overcome the prejudice agains 

tongue^hich still lingered among educated people : 

to adjust Italian to the standards of taste ^ 

(he humanistic movement; and, thirdly ,deci e w e ^ 

Tuscan should reign supreme, or be merge m a sp^ ^ 

representative of the Italians as a nation. Early i 

century, the battle of ItaUan against 

won. There remained no obstmato antagonism a p ^ 

Lional and modem Uterature StiU the t^ ^ 

this Uterature should conform, the laws by which it ^ 

t related, were as yet unsettled. 

be deLd by —^"m^f — 

a.... 
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That insensible process whereby French style has been 
modelled on the usages of conversation, and English stylo 
has been adapted to the tone of oratory, had to bo performed, 
so far as this was possible, by conscious analysis. The Italians 
were aware that they lacked a language, and they set them¬ 
selves deliberately to remedy this defect. These peculiar 
circumstances gave a pedantic tone to the discussion of the 
problem. Yet the problem itself was neither puerile nor 
pedantic. It concerned nothing leas than the formation of 
an instrument of self-expression for a people, who had reached 
the highest grade of artistic skill in the exercise of the dead 
languages, and who, though intellectnally raised to an equality 
of culture, wre divided by tenacioua local dtfferances. 

That Petrarch and Boccaccio should have been chosen as 
models of classical Italian style, was not only natural but 
inevitable. Writers, trained iu the method of the hunmmsts, 
required the guidance of authoritative masters. Just as they 
used Cicero and Virgil for the correction of medieval Latin, 
so Petrarch and Boccaccio were needed for the castigation 
of homespun dialects. Dante, had he been comprehended by 
such men, would not have satisfied ears educated in the 
niceties of Latin versification; nor could the buOders of 
Ciceronian perorations have revived the simple prose of the 
Villani. Petrarch contented their sense of polish; Boccaccio 
supplied them with intricate periods and cadences of numerous 
prase. Yet the choice was in either ease unfortunate, though 
for somewhat diflerent reasons. 

It was impossible for poets of the sii:teenth century to follow 
Petrarch to the very letter of his diction, without borrowing 
his tone. Consequently these versifiers afiFected to languish 
and adore, wove conceits and complained of cruelty, in the 
fashion of Vaucluse, Their facile mistresses became Lauras; 
or else they draped a lay-figure, and wrote sonnets to its 
painted eyebrowa- The confusion between liters^ ceremony 
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and practical e^iperience of passion wrought an ineradicable 
discord. Authors of indecent burlesques permed Platonic 
odes. Bembo, who waa answerable for the 'Menta’ in its 
Latin form, praised hia mistress Morosina in poliabed sormets 
and elegiac tbrenodies. PirenKuola pubbabed tbe poems to 
Belvaggia and tbe * Gapifcolo ’ in praise of a specific againat 
infamous diseases. La Casa gratified the same Academies 
with his panegyric of the Oven and .bis scholastic exercises in 
a metaphysical emotion. Beading these diverse compositions 
side by side, we wake to the conviction that the Petrajchistic 
counterfeits, however excellent in form, have precisely the 
same mediocrity as Sannazz arc's epic, while the Bemesque 
cffiisions express the crudest temper of the men who wrote 
them. The one class of poems is redolent of affectation, the 
other of coarse realism. Tbe middle term between these 
opposites is wanting. Nor could it well be otherwise. The 
conditions of society in the sixteenth century rendered 
Petrarch's sentiment impossihle. His m elancholy, engendered 
by the contest between passion and rehgions duty, had become 
a thing of the far past. The license of Uie times rendered 
this halting between two impulses ridiculous, when no man 
was found to question the divine right of natural appetite. 
Even the reverential attitude assumed by Petrarch as a lover, 
was out of date J and when his imitators aped it, their in¬ 
sincerity was patent. The bigheBt enthusiasm of the 
naissancse revealed itself through the plastic arts in admiration 
for corporeal beauty. This feeling, while it eadly degenerated 
into sensuaHty, had no point of contact with Petrarch's 
medieval Platonism, Therefore the tone of the Petrarchisti 
was hypocritical, and the love they professed a sham, 

We have a further reason for resenting this devotion to a 
poet with whose habitual mood the men of that age could not 
sympathise. We know that they had much to say which 
remained buried beneath their fourteenth-century disguises. 
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The sineeritj of feeling, Ihe fervid passion of poets like Bembo, 
Molza, or La Casa, cannot be denied. But their emotion 
found no natural channel of expression. It is not without 
irritation that we deplore the intellectual conditions of an age, 
which forced these artists to give forth what they felt in one 
of two equally artificial forms. Between transcription from 
the Latin elegists and reproduction of Petrarch there lay for 
them no choice. Consequently, the Eenaiasance lacked its 
full development upon the side of lyric poetry. The secret 
of the times remained unspoken—a something analogous to 
Venetian painting, a something indicated in Firenzuola s 
and Luigini'B dialogues on female beauty, a something in^ 
directly presented in Ariosto’s episodes, which ought to have 
been uttered from the heart in song by men who felt the 
loveliness of plastic form. Instead of this lyrical expression 
of a ruling passion, we have to content ourselves with pseudo- 
platonic rhymes and with the fervid sensualities of Pontano a 
elegiacs. The sensibility to corporeal beauty, which was 
abundantly represented by Titian, Lionardo, Eaphael, Cor^ 
reggio, Michelangelo in art, in literature was either shorn 
of its essential freedom by the limitations of conventional 
Platonism, or exaggerated on the side of a ni mali sm by imi¬ 
tation of erotic Latin poets. Furthermore, we have some 
right to regard the burlesque obscenity of academical literature 
as a partial reaction against the hypocritical refinements of 
the Patrarchistic mannerism. Thus the deepcBt instinct of 
the epoch, that which gave its splendour to the painting of the 
golden age, found no spontaneous utterance in lyric verse. 

The academical study of Boccaccio proved disastrous for a 
different reason. In this case there was no division between 
the master and his pupils; for wo have seen already that the 
author of the * Decameron' anticipated the Eenaissance in the 
scope and tenor of his work. But he supplied students with 
a false standard. His Latinising periods, his involved con- 
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(traction of sentences and onitorjeal amplification of motives 
encouraged tUe worst qualities of humanistic style. Boccaccio 
prevented the Italians from forming a masculine prose 
manner. Each writer, whatever might be the subject of his 
work, aimed at ornate diction. Cumbrous and circuitous 
phrases were admired for their own sake. The simplicity of 
the Chronicles was abandoned for ponderous verbosity, and 
Maohiavelli's virile force found no successors in the crowd of 
academicians who dissected the * Decameron ’ for flowers of 
rhetoric. 

Thns the efforts of tho purists took a false direction from 
the outset both in prose and verse. The literature which 
aimed at being national, began with archaistie exetcisee i and 
Italy, at the moment of attaining solf-consoionsness, found 
herself, without a living language, forced to follow m the 
steps of antiquated authors. The industry and earnestness 
of the disciples made their failure the more notable; for while 
they pursued a track that could not lead to angnt but 
mannerism, they plumed themselves upon the soundness of 
their method- In order to illustrate the spirit of this move¬ 
ment, I wUl select a passage from the works of Speron 
Bperone, who was by no means the least successM stylist of 
the period. He is describing his earlier etsays in the art of 
writing and the steps by which he arrived at what he clearly 
thought to be perfection: • 

‘Being in all truth desirous beyond measure from my 
earliest years to speak and to write my thoughts in our mother 
tongue, and that not so much with a view to being understood, 
which lies within the scope of every unlettered person, as with 
tho object of placing my name upon the roU of femous men, 
I neglected every other interest, and gave my whole attention 


' I Dialoghi di IfeMsr Speron Sperone (Aldas, ^ , J 

The passage U taken bom a Dialogue on Bhetorio. I have tned to 
pieacTTe the clausee ol tho original periods. 
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to the reading of Petrarch and the hundred Novels; in which 
studies having exercised myself for many months with little 
profit and without a guide, under the mapiration of God I 
finally betook me to our revered Master Trifone Gabrielli;' 
by whose kindly assistance I arrived at perfect comprehension 
of those authors, whom, through ignorance of what I ought 
to notice, I had frequently before misunderstood. This 
exceUent man and true father of ours first bade mo observe 
the vocables, then gave me rules for knowing the declension 
and conjugation of nouns and verbs in Tuscan, and lastly 
explained to me articles, pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
other parts of speech; so that, collecting all that I had learned, 
I composed a grammar for myself, by following the which 
while writing I so controlled my style that in a short spoco 
of time the world held me for a man of erudition, and still 
considers me as such. When it seemed to me that I bad 
taken rank as a grammarian, I set myself, with the utmost 
expectation of everyone who knew me, to the making of verses; 
and then, my head full of rhythms, sentences and words from 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, for a few years, I produced things 
that appeared wonderful to my judgment; hut afterwards, 
thinking that my vein was beginning to dry up (inasmuch as 
words frequently failed me, and, not finding what to say in 
different sonnets, it occurred to me to rehandle the same 
thoughts), I had recourse to that which oil the world does 
now; * for, using the greatest diligence, I composed a rhyming 

• Trifooa Gabrielli was a Venetian, celebrated tor his excellent morals 

no less than for his leamfog. He gained the epithet ot the Socrates of 
his age, and died in 1549. His personal inCnence seems to have been 
very great, Bembo makes treqoent and rcspeclfnl references to him in 
his letters, and Giasone de Sores wrote a magnificent panegyric of him 
In the preface to bis commentsry on Horace’s Ars Poetica, which he pro¬ 
fessed to have derived orally from Trifone. 

« Sperone probably allndes to works Uke Minerbi’a Vocabolaty of 
words used by Booeaccio (Venice, 1536); Lana's Toeabolario di cinim 
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dictionary or TOtiabulary of Italian phrases; in the wHoh I 
classed by the alphabet every word those two authors had 
used; moreover I collected in another book their divers ways 
of describing things, as day, night, anger, peace, hate, love, 
fear, hope, beauty, in such wise that not a single word or 
thought came from me which had not its precedent in their 
sonnets and novels.’ At this point Sperone frankly admits 
that his practice was too slavish. He then proceede to tell 
how he compared Petrarch’s Latin with his vulgar style in 
order to discover tho correct rules of Italian versification. 
‘ Conquered by tbe arguments and esperiments I have 
described, I returned to my earlier studies j and then, m 
addition to continual self-exercise in the reading of Petrarch 
(which by itself and without any other artifice may procure 
great benefit), by fixing my mind more diligently than before 
upon his modes of diction, I observed (as I beHeved) certain 
quaUtiea pertaining in an eminent degree to the poet and also 
the orator; which, since you desire it, I will briefly expound. 
In the first place, while numbering and weighing his words 
one by one, I became aware that I discovered none common 
and none base, few harsh, all clear, all elegant; Md a , 
moreover, so adapted to common use that one might have 
supposed ho had selected and accumulated them 
concurrence of aU Italy in conclave. Among the which (like 
stars amid the limpid apace o£ midnight) some few shone out 
with special lustre; for some part ancient words, but not w- 
pleasing through their age, as Mopo, mquaneo. sovente; for 
some part beautiful and very graceful words, which, like 
jewels that deUght the eyes of aU men, are only nse y 
gentle and high intellects, such as gioia, spente, mi, dtsu), 
soggiomc, bdtd, and others of like quaUty, the which no 

vocaboUlo^chi M Furio^ 

1S36) ! Acowigi‘9 dictionaiy to Boccaccio entitled iiiccAWM 
vdgan (Venice, 1543); and w forth. 
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learned tongue would utter, nor band write, unless tbe ear 
consented. Time would fail to tell in detail of tbe verbs, 
adverbs, and other parts of speech, which make his verses 
noble f but one thing I will not pass in silence, namely that, 
when speaking of his lady, now of her person, now of her soul, 
now of her tears, now of her smile, now of her movement, 
now of her taking rest, now of her anger, now of her pUy, 
and now of her age, in a word when describing and magniiy- 
ing her alive or dead, he generally avoids the proper name of 
things, and by some wonderful art adonis each thing by words 
appropriate to others, calling her head fine gold and roof of 
gold, her eyes suns, stars, sapphires, nest and home of love, 
her cheeks now snow and rosea, now milk and fire, rubies her 
lips, pearls her teeth, her throat and breast now ivoxj now 
alabaster*’ Halfway up this ' Gradus ad Parnassum * we are 
forced to stop and take deep breath, Sperone has launched 
the theory of ^poetic diction/ and advances boldly to its 
extreme consequences. We need not foUow his analysis 
further into particulars. He carries it through the several 
topics of tautology, periphrads, antithesis, and proportion 
of eyllablea in words of different length; after which the sub¬ 
ject of prosody proper is discussed. Having fimshed with 
Petrarch, he then proceeds to render the same account of his 
studies in Boccaccio, observing the variety and choice of his 
phrases, hat calling special attention to the numbers of his 
periods, and winding up with thus sonorous sentence on prose 
architecture* ' But you must know that as the eompoaiUon 
of prose is a marshalling of the sounds of words in proper 
order, so its numbers are certain orders in their syllables; 
pleasing the ear wherewith, the art of oratory opens, con¬ 
tinues and finishes a period: forasmuch as every clause 
has not only a beginning but also a middle and an end; at 
the beginning it puts itself in motion and ascends; in the 
middle, as though weary with exertion, it rests upon its feet 
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ftwliilej ilieo it descends, and flieg to the ooncludon for 
repose/ * 

What is admirable, in spite of pedantry and servility, in 
this lengthy diatribe is the sense of art as art, the devotion to 
form for its own sate, the eSbrt to grapple with the problems 
of style, the writer’s single-hearted seeking after perfection. 
Nothing but a highly developed artistic instinct in the nation 
could have produced students of this type. At the same time 
we feel an absence of spontaneity, and the tendency to aim at 
decorative writing is apparent. When the glow of discovery, 
which impelled Sperone and his fellow-pioneers to open 
a way across the continent of literature, had failed; when 
the practice of their school had passed into precepts, and 
their inventions had been formulated as canons of style; 
nothing remained for travellers upon this path but frigid 
repetition, precise observance of conventional limitationsi and 
exercises in sonorous oratory. The rhetoric of the seventeenth 
century was a necefisaiy outgrowth of pedantic purism. The 
conceits of Marini and his imitators followed inevitably from 
a rigorous application of rules that denied to poetry the right 
of natural expression. It may he urged that for a nation so 
highly sensitive to form as the Italian8, without a metropolis 
to mould the language in the process of development, and 
without a spoken dialect of good society, there existed no 
common school of style but the recognised classics of Tuscany.* 

» It shouM be mentioiied tbat the p&tm&gQ I hfl.Te parapbrased is put 
Into the lipa of Antonio Broocardo, a Venetian poet, whose Bims were 
published in ISBS, He attacked Bembo's works, and brought down apou 
himself such a storm of ftny from the pedants of Padna and Venice that 
he took to his bed and died of grief. 

* The difBcnlty is well put by oae of the iuterloontora in Castiglione-s 
dialogue upon the courtier (etL Lemonmer, p. 41): *01tre a queato* le 
consoetudini sono molto varie, nA A citti nobile In Italia ohe non abbia 
diversft maniera di parlar da tutte 1* altre. Perd non vi ristringendo voi a 
diciiiarar qnal sia ia migliore, potrebbe V nomo attaccarsi alia bergamasoa 
ooai com© alia dorentina.’ Messer Pederigo Pregoso ol Genoa is apeak- 
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When each district habitually used a different speech for pri¬ 
vate and public utterance, men could not write as they talked, 
and they were therefore forced to write by rule. There is 
force in these arguments. Yet the consequences of a oo 
minute and fasUdious study of the Tuscan authors proved 
none the leas fatal to the freedom of Italian literature; and, 
what is more, sagacious critics foresaw the danger, thong 
thej were unable to it* 

The leader in this movement, acknowledged thionghont 
Italy for more than half a century as dictator in the republic 
of letters, ‘foster-father of the language' (balio della lingua), 

‘ guide and master of our tongue ’ {guida e maestro dt questa 
Ungua), was Pietro Bembo.' Though only smteon years 
junior to Angelo Poliziano, whom he had himself saluted as 
‘ruler of the Ausonian lyre,’ Bembo outlived bis master for 
the space of fifty-one years, and swayed the hterary world at 
a period when Italian succeeded to the honours of lArin 
scholarship.* He was a Venetian. This fact is not m- 
Mgnificant, since it clearly marks the change that had come 
over the nation, when the sceptre of learning was transferred 
to the northern provinces, and the exclusive privilege of 


IDS, and he d»ws the oonclusion which practically triumphed m Italy! 
.parari adunque. cha a chi vud luggir egui dubio ed cecr ben Bicnm, 
eia neoeesario proporsi ad imitar uno. il quale di eonBentimeuto^di tntU 
sia eatimalo buono . . . e questo (nel vulgar dico). non peneo che abbia 
da esser altro che il Petraroa e ’1 Boccaccio; e chi da qnesti dm ai die- 
eosta, va tentoni, come chi caminina per le teoebre e epesao erra la 

**™**to the tamone passage of the Furioso where Ariosto pronOTnees the 
enlogy of the poeta of his day, he mentions Bembo thus (Ort. iur. 


Pietro 

Bembo, che *1 pero e doles adioma nostro, 

Levftto tmr Tolgar nso tetro, 

Quale esser dee, ci ha Cfo *1 bco esempio mostro, 

* See BemWs elegy on Poli^mno quoted hj me in Voi IL, BmvaJ qf 
Leaming, p, 363. 
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comet Italian compositioii was Bhared with Tascane by men 
of other dialeota.* In his early youth Bembo had the good 
sense to perceive that the mother-tongue was no less worthy 
of cultivation than Greek and Latin* Thd arguments advanced 
by Dante, by Alberti, by Lorenzo de’ Medici, recurred with 
fresh force to his mindi He therefore made himself the 
champion of Italian against those exclusive students who, 
like Ercole Strozzi, still contended that the dead languages 
were alone worthy of attention.® He also saw that it was 
necessary to create a standard of correct style for writers who 
were not fortunate enough to have been bom within the 
bounds of Tuscany. Accordingly, he devoted himself to the 
precise and formal study of fourteenth-century literature, 
polishing his own Italian compoaitions with a diligence that* 
while it i^cured transparent purity of diction, deprived them 
of originality and impulse* It is said that he passed each of 
his works through forty succesdYe revisions, keeping as many 
portfolios to represent the stages at which they had arrived, 

Having already sketched the life of Bembo, I shall here 
restrict myself to remarks upon those of his works which were 
influential in reviving the practice of Italian composition,^ 
Among these the first place must be awarded to * Gli Asoiard/ 
a dialogue on Love, written in his early manhood and 
dedicated to Luerezia Borgia* The beauty of its Language 
and the interest of the theme discussed rendered tins treatise 
widely fashionable. Yet it is not possible to study it with 
pleasure now* Those Platonic conversations, in which the 

1 See YoL H., Buuical cf Li<mting, p. 370, for the tranefereuce of 

acholarehip to Lombardy* - « , i # 

* See the Latin hendeeasyUablei quoted by mo m YcL II., lUtfivalof 

Learning^ g. 300, and the Defence of Italian in the treatise * volgare 

Lingua ’ (Bembo, Operg, Milan, Class. It. x. 28)* Carducci in hie es^ay 
X>elle Peejie LafiJie di Lttdovia> Arionto^ pp. 17Q-18L, gives some intei^ 
asting naticea of Ercole Stroazi'e conversion to the vulgar tongue* 

• See Yot n,, Eevivat o/ Learning, pp- 227-300, &&I-3S3* 
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refined society of the Italian Courts delighted, have lost their 
attraction for us. Nothing but the charming description of 
Asolo, where the Queen of Cyprus had her garden, surrounded 
by trimmed laurels and divided crosswise with a leafy pergoUt 
of vines, retains its freshness. That picture, animated by the 
figures of the six novitiates of Love, now sauntering through 
shade and sunlight under the vine-branches, now seated on 
the grass to hear a lute or viol deftly touched, is in the best 
idylho style of the Venetian masters. At the Court of Urbmo, 
where Bembo was residing when his book appeared, it was 
received with acclamation, as a triumph of divine pniua 
The iUustrions circle celebrated by Castiglione in his 
‘Cortegiano’ perused it with avidity, and there is no doubt 
that the publication gave a powerful impulse to Italian studies. 
These were still further fostered by Bembo’s Defence of the 
Vulgar Tongue.* He had secured the hearing of the world 
by his ‘Asolani.’ Women and the leaders of fashionable 
society were with him; and be pushed his arguments homo 
against the Latinising humanists. ‘To abandon our own 
language for another,’ be reminded them, ‘U the same as 
withdrawing supplies from our mother to support a strange 
woman.’ This phrase is almost identical with what Dante 
had written on the same topic two centuries earlier. But 
Bembo’s standing-ground was different from Dante's. The 
poet of the fourteenth century felt called to create a language 
for his nation. The student of the sixteenth, imbued with 
the assimilative principles of scholarship, too fastidious to 
risk a rough note in his style, too feeble to attempt a new act 
of creation, was content to ‘ affect the fame of an imitator.’ ’ 
His piety toward the mother-tongue was generous; his 
method of rehabilitation was almost servile. 

• Qpstv del Cardinal^ Bembo (Close, It, Milano, 1808, toL *.). 

* Seo his IiStin traatise Be Itnil&lione, It is in tha form of an 
apistla 
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With the view of illufltrating his p^tica by precepts^ 
J3embo published a short Italian grammar, or compendium 
of Eegole Grammaticali, It went through fourteen editions, 
and formed the text-book for future discussions of linguistic 
problems. Though welcomed with enthusiasm, this first 
attempt to reduce Italian to system was severely criticised, 
especially by Sannazzaro, Cajpo, Castelvetro and the Florentine 
Academy. 

I have already had occasion to observe that, as a Latin 
poet, Bembo succeeded best with memorial verses. The same 
may he said about his Italian poems. The Canzoni on the 
death of his brother, and that on the death of his mistress 
Morosina, are justly celebrated for their perfectiou of form ; 
nor are they so wanting in spontaneous emotion as many of 
his Petrarchistic exercises. Bembo was tenderly attached to 
this Morosina, whom be first met at Rome, and with whom 
he lived till her death at Padua in 1525. She was the mother 
of his three children, Lucilio, Torquato and Elena. The 
Canzone in question, beginning: 

Donna, do* cui begli oochi ^to dilettc; 

was written so late as 1539, three months after Bembo had 
been raised to the dignity of Gar din aL* As a specimen of 
the conceits which he tolerated in poetry, I have thought it 
worth while to present the following translation of a sonnet : “ 

All me, at one same moment forced to cry 
And hush, to hope and fear, rejoioo and grieve, 

The service of one master eoek and leave. 

Over my loss laugh equally and sigh! 

My guide I govern i without wings I fly ^ 

With favouring winds, to rocks and sandbanks cleave; 
Hate haughtiness, yet meekness misbeliev©; 

Mifitruat all men, nor on myself rely. 

‘ See Panizsi, Boiardo ed Ariosto, vi. lixxi 
» Sonnet iixvi. of his collected poeraa. 

Q'2 
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I strive to stay the son, set snows on fire; 

Team after freedom, run to take the yoke l 

Defend myself without, but Weed within} 

FaU when there’s none to lift me from the mire ; 

ComplWn, when plaints are vain, of forme's stroke; 

And power, being powerless, from impuissaace win. 

In the sisteenth century verses of this stamp passed fot 
masterpieces of incomparable elegance. The same high valne 
was set on Eembo’s famiUar letters. He wrote them with a 
view to publication, and they wore frequently reprinted during 
the course of the next fifty years.* These may stiU be read 
with profit by students for the light they east upon ItaUan 
society during the first half of the cinque cento, and with 
pleasure by all who can appreciate the courtesies of refined 
breeding expressed in language of fastidious delicacy. The 
chief men of the day, whether Popes, princes. Cardinals or 
poets, and all the illustrious ladies, including Lnerezia Borgia, 
Veronica Gambara, and Vittoria Colonna, are addressed with 
a mingled freedom and ceremony, nicely graduated according 
to their rank or degree of intimacy, which proves the exquisite 
tact developed by the intercourse of Courts in men like Bembo. 

Since the composition and pnbKcation of such letters 
formed a main branch of literary indnstry in the period wa 
have reached,* it will be well to offer some examples of 
Bembo’s epistolary style; and for this purpose, the corre¬ 
spondence with Lnerezia Borgia may be chosen, not only 
because of the interest attaching to her friendship with the 

t My edition is In four Toltmies, Gnaltero Scotto» Vinegla, irom. 
They are collected with copious additioDS in the Clasmei Italiani^ 

* It will be impossible to do more than make general reference to the 
^t masses o! Italian letters printed in the eixteenth oentnry, I most, 
therefore, content myself here with mentioning the coUeetions ol La 
Casa, Caro, Bernardo, and Torquato Tasso, Aretmo, Goidicoioni, together 
with the miscellanlefi published under the titles of LeU&rw Scriite <U 
Si^ior Fktro AteHno, the Letters Diverse in three books (Aldus, 
and the Leitir9 di Tredici Uomini Illmiri (Venetia, 1554), 
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author, but also because the topics treated display the 
refinement of hia nature in a very agreeable light.* In one 
of these, written upon the occasion of her father's death, 
he calls Alexander VL ‘ quel vostro cosl gran padre.* In 
a second, touched with the deepest personal feeling, he 
announces the death of his own brother Carlo, ^ mio solo e 
caro fratello, unico aostegno e aollazzo della vita mis,*® In a 
third he thanks her for her letters of condolence: ‘ Le lagrime 
alle quail mi scrivete essere stata constretta leggendo nelle 
mie letters la morte del mio caro e smato fratello M, Carlo, 
sono dolcisaimo refrigerio stato al mio dolore, ee cosa doles 
alcuna m' ^ potuta venire a questo tempo,* In a fourth he 
turns this graceful compliment: ‘ Pregherei eziandio il cielo, 
che ognigiomo v* accreaeerebbe la behezza; ma conaidero che 
non vi se ne pu6 aggiungercp* In a fifth he congmtulates 
liucrezia upon the birth of a aon and heir, and in a sixth 
condoles with her upon his early death. I^hen another boy is 
bom, just when the Duke of Urbmodiea; and Bembo mingles 
courtly tears with ceremonious protestations of his joy. It 
would be impossible to pen more scholarly exercises upon 
pimilur occasions; and through the style of the professed 
epiatolographer we seem to feel that Bembo had real interest 
in the events he illustrates so elegantly. The fatal defect of 
his letters is, that he is always thinking more of his manner 
than of his matter. Like the humanistg from whom he drew 
his mental lineage, he laboured for posterity without reckon¬ 
ing on the actual demands posterity would make. Success 
crowned his efforts in the pleasure he afforded to the publio 
of his day; but this was a success comparable with that of 
Bernardo Accolti or Tibaldeo of Ferrara, whom he scorned. 
He little thought that future students would rate an annalist 


» Letter&, od, cit. voL iv. pp. 1-31, . . 

< Another letter, diited Venice, August 1,1304. iB fnUer in partiealan 

ftboui this dearly loTod brother. 
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of Corio’s stamp, for the sake of his material, at a higher Talue 
than the polished author of the ‘ Lettere.’ Yet such is the 
irony of fame that we could willingly exchange Bembo's nicely 
turned phrases for a few solid facts, a few spontaneous effusions. 

Bembo was a power in literature, the exact force of which 
it is difficnlt to estimate without taking his person^ influence 
into consideration. Distinguished by great phjsical beauty, 
gifted with a noble presence, cultivated in the commerce of 
the best society, he added to his insight and his mental energy 
all the charm that belongs to a man of fashion and persuasive 
eloquence in conversation. He was untiring in his literary 
industry, unfailing in his courtesy to scholars, punctual m 
correspondence, and generous in the use he made of his 
considerable wealth. At Utbino, at Venice, at Borne, and at 
Padua, bis study was the meeting-place of learned men, who 
found the graces of the highest aristocracy combined in him 
with genial enthusiasm for the common interests of letters. 
Thus the man did even more than the author to promote 
the revolution he had at heart. This is brought home to us 
with force when we consider the place assigned to bim^ in 
CastigHone’a ‘ Cortegianoa masterpiece of composition 
transcending, in my opinion, all the efforts made by Bembo 
to conquer the difficulties of style. CastigUone is no less 
correct than the dictator strove to be; but at the same time 
he is far more natural. He treats the same topics with 
greater ease, and with a warmth of feeling and conviction 
which endears him to the heart of those who read his golden 
periods. Yet CastigUone gives the honours of his dialogue to 
the author of the ‘ Asolani,’ when he puts into the mouth of 
Bembo that glowing panegyric of Platonic love, which forms 
the close and climax of his dialogue upon the qualities of a 
true gentleman.' 

• U Cortegiaw (ed. Letnonmer, Firenze, 1854), pp. 396-303. I have 
slnady epokon at aome lonctb about this eaaaj^ in Vol. L, Agt of thi 
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The crowning merit of the * Cortegiano ’ ie an air of 
good breeding and disengagement from pedantic prejadioea. 
This urbanity renders it a book to read with profit and in¬ 
struction through all time, Castigliono’s culture was the 
result of a large esperienoa of men and books, ripened by 
intercourse with good society in all its forms. His sense and 
breadth of view are peculiarly valuable when be discusses a 
subject like that which forms the topic of the present chapter. 
There is one passage in his book, relating to the problem of 
Italian style, which, had it been treated with the attention it 
deserved, might have saved his fellow-countrymen from the 
rigours of pedagogical despotism.* 

Starting from his cardinal axiom that good manners 
demand freedom from all affectation, he deprecates the use in 
speech or writing of those antiquated Tuscan words the 
purists loved. As usual, he hits the very centre of the subject 
in his comments on this theme. ‘ It seems to me, therefore, 
exceedingly strange to employ words in writing which we 
avoid in aU the common usages of conversation. Wntmg is 
nothing but a form of speaking, which continues to exist 
after a man has spoken, and is, as it were, an image or rather 
tlm Ufa of the words he utters. Therefore in speech, which. 



pp* 144-149» and ] 

gliooe’a lifa ^ 

poimi see li* pp« S57-SijS' 


I. 303-300* For hia Jjatin 
» EfL cit* pp. 39-53* 
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touching on the need of lucidity, he proceeds: 'I therefore 
should approve of a man^s not only avoiding antiquated 
Tuscan phrases, but also being careful to employ such as are 
in present use in Tuscany and other parts of Italy, provided 
they have a certain grace and harmony*’ ^ At this point 
another interlocutor in the dialogue observes that Italy 
poBsessea no common language. In the difliculty of knowing 
whether to follow the custom of Florence or of Bergamo, it is 
desirable to recognise a classical standard of style. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio should be selected as models* To refuse to 
imitate them is mere presumption. Here Castiglione states 
the position of the school he combate. In his answer to tbeir 
argument he makes Giuliano de’ Medici, one of the company, 
declare that he, a Tuscan of the Tuscans as he is, should 
never think of employing any words of Petrarch or Boccaccio 
which were obsolete in good society* Then the thread of 
exposition is resumed. The Italian language, in spite of its 
long past, may still be called young and unformed. When 
the Roman Empire decayed, spoken Latin suffered from the 
oorruptionB introduced by barbarian invaders. It retained 
greater purity in Tuscany than elsewhere* Yet other districts 
of Italy preserved certain elements of the ancient language 
that have a right to be incorporated with the living tongue 
nor is it reasonable to suppose that a modem dialect should 
at a certain moment have reached perfection any more than 
Latin did. The true rule to follow is to see that a man has 
something good to say. ' Making a division between thoughts 
and words is much the same as separating soul and body. In 
order, therefore, to speak or write well, cur courtier must have 
knowledge; for he who has none, and whose mind is void of 
matter worthy to he apprehended, has nought to say or write*’ 
He must be careful to clothe his thoughts in select and fitting 
words, but above all things to use such ' as are still upon the 
* Anoito'i styU was formed on precisely these prinolplei. 
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lipd of the people/ He need not ahnn foreign pbmsea, if 
there be il special force m them above their synonyma in hia 
own language- Nor is there cause to fear lest the vulgar 
tongue should prove deficient in resources when eiamined by 
grammarians and stylists. ' Even though it be not ancient 
Tuscan of the purest water * it will bo Italian, common to the 
nation, copious and varied, like a delicioua garden full of divers 
fruits and fiowers.' Here Castiglione quotes the precedent of 
Greek, showing that each of its dialects contributed something 
to the common stock, though Attic was recognised as sovereign 
for its polish- Among the Komans likewise, Livy was not 
tabooed because of his patavinity, nor VirgO because the 
Bomane recognised a something in him of rusticity* * We, 
meanwhile, far more severe than the ancients, impose upon 
ourselves certain new-fangled laws that have no true relation 
to the object- With a beaten track before our eyes, we try to 
walk in bypaths. We take a wilful pleasure in obscurity, 
though our language, like ail others, is only meant to express 
our thoughts with force and clearness. While we call it the 
popular speech, we plume ourselves on using phrases that arc 
not only unknown to the people, hut unintelligible to men of 
birth and learning, and which have fallen out of conversation 
in every district of ttie land.' If Petrarch and Boccaccio were 
living at our epoch, they would certainly omit words that have 
fallen out of fashion since their days; and it is mere imperti¬ 
nence for a purist to tell me that I ought to say Campidoglio 
instead of Capitolto and so forth, because some elder 
Tuscan author wrote it, or the peasants of the Tuscan district 
speak it so. You argue that only pride prevents our mutating 
Petrarch and Boccaccio* But pray mfonn me whom they 
imitated ? To model Latin poems upon Virgil or Catullus is 
necessaiT, because Latin is a dead language. But since 
Italian is aUve and spoken, let ns write it as we use it. with 
due attentioo to artistic elegance* * The final master of etylt 
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ifl genius, and the ultimate guide is a sound natural judgment.' 
Do we require all our painters to follow one precedent? 
Liouardo, Mantegna, Raphael, Michelangelo, Giorgione liaye 
struck out diilerenfe paths of excellence in art. Writers should 
claim the same liberty of choice, the eame spontaneity of 
inspiration. ‘I cannot comprehend how it should be right, 
instead of enriching Italian and giving it spirit, dignity and 
lustre, to make it poor, attenuated, humble and ohscure, and 
so to pen it up within fixed limits as that everyone should 
have to copy Petrarch and Boccaccio. Why should we, for 
example, not put equal faith in Polhiano, Lorenzo de' Medici, 
Francesco Diaceto, and others who are Tuscan too, and 
possibly of no less learning and discretion than were Petrarch 
and Boccaccio? However, there are certain scrupulous 
persons abroad nowadays, who make a religion and inefiable 
mystery of their Tuscan tongue, frightening those who listen 
to them, to the length of preventing many noble and lettered 
men from opening their lips, and forcing them to admit they 
do not know how to talk the language they learned from their 
nurses in the cradle.* ^ 

If the Italians could have accepted Castiglione’e principles, 
and approached the problem of their language in his liberal 
spirit, the nation would have been spared its wearisome, 
perpetually recurrent quarrel about words. But the matter 
had already got into the hands of theorists; and local 
jealousies were indamed. The municipal wars of the middle 
ages were resuscitated on the ground of rhetoric and grammar. 
Unluckily, the quarrel is not over; adhw subjudice lis esi^ 
and there is no judge to decide it. But in the nineteenth 

‘ The preface to the Corteffiano may be compared with this passage. 
When it appeared, the critics complained that Caetiglioue bad not imi* 
iated Boccaccio. His answer is marked by good seass and manly Jogie: 
sec pp. 5, 4. With Castigiione, Aretino joined bands, the niffiaD with the 
gentleman, in this matter of re¥oU against the purists. See the chapter 
in this ¥oIums opou Aretino. 
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Oentniy it no longer rages with the violence that made it a 
matter of doela, assassinationa and lifelong hatreds in the 
sixteenth. The Italians have recentl 7 secured for the first 
time in their history the external conditions which are 
necessary to a natural settlement of the dispute by the forma¬ 
tion of a common speech through common usage* The 
parliamentj the army, the newspapers of United Italy are 
rapidly creating a language adequate to all the needs of 
modern life j and though purists may still be found, who 
maintain that Pasaavanti's * Specchio * is a model of style for 
leading articles in ' Fanfulla,* yet the nation, having passed 
into a new phase of existence, must he congratulated on having 
exchanged the * golden simplicity of the trec^to ’ for a power¬ 
ful and variously coloured instrument of self-expression* 

To stir the dust of those obsolete controversies on the 
language of Italy—to make extracts from Varchi'e, Sperone’s 
or Bembo's treatises upon the Tongues—to set Tolommai’s 
claims for Tuscan priority in the balance against Muzioa 
more modest pleas in favour of Itahaa to describe how 
one set of scholars argued that the vernacular ought to he 
called Tuscan, how another dubbed it Florentine or Sienese, 
and how a third, more sensible, voted for Italian^—to 
enumerate the blasts and counterblasts of criticism blown 
about each sentence in Boccaccio and Petrarch to resusei- 


* Ercolano or Diatogo Lingmx Sporooe s dialog® 

IMULingntiX CInudloTolommoi^a toatto; Gkol&moUat^nBatlxigli^^ 

3 Varchi called it Fiormlin^, Tolommri and Salviati Toscany 
BarcaRH Senese, Tm^im and Muzio Castlglione and Bern 

in aiming at Italian rather than pure Tascan* but differed m th^ 
proposed method of cultivating style. Bem^ 
lau^ftge Volgan. aa it the common property of the 
glio^e Lggested the title Cortigi^na. as it waa refined and ^tti^ by 
tbe asage at Courts. Yet Caatighone was more hheral than Bembo m 
afiknowledKinc the claims ol local dialects. ^ 

■ For a lUt of oommentstors opoo Potrorob at this penod. soe 
boflcbi, Ub. iii. cap. iii. section 1. Oommon aeasa found at last sarcasta 
Qtteranco in TafioaL 
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tate tho orthographicaJ encounterg between Trissino and 
Firen2tiola on the matter of the letter K—is no part of mj 
present purpose. It must snfiSce to have noted that these 
problems occupied the serious attention of the literary world, 
and to have indicated by extracts from Sperone and Castiglione 
the extreme limits of pedantry and sound sense between which 
the opinion of the learned vibrated. The details of the quarrel 
maj be left to the obscurity of treatises, long since doomed to 
* dust and an endless darkness,* 

Much unprofitable expenditure of time and thought upon 
verbal questions of no vital interest was encouraged by the 
Academies, which now began to sprout like mushrooms in all 
towns of Italy,^ The old humanistic societies, founded by 
Cosimo de* Medici, Pomponius Lietus, Pontano, and Aldo 
for the promotion of classical studies, had done their work 
and died away. Their successors, the Umidi of Florence, the 
Pellegrini of Venice, the Eterei of Padua, the Vignaiuoli 
of Borne, professed to follow the same objects, with special 
attention to the reformation of Italian literature. Vet their 
very titles indicate a certain triviality and want of manly 
purpose. They were clubs combining conviviality with the 
pursuit of study; and it too frequently happened that the 
fipirit of their jovial meetings extended itself to the dicerfe, 
dcalate and capitoli recited by tbeir members, when the cloth 
was drawn and the society sat down to intellectual banquets. 
At the same time the Academies were so fashionable and go 
universal that they gave the tone to literature. It was the 
ambition of all rising students to be numbered with the more 
illustrious bodies; and when a writer of promise joined one 
of these, he naturally felt the infiuence of his companions. 
Member vied with member in producing sonnets and rhetorical 
effusions on the slenderest themes; for it was less an object 
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to probe weighty matters or to discover truth, than to maha a 
display of mgenuity by clothing trides in sonorous language. 
Surrounded by a crowd of empfey-pated but cenaorious criticSt 
exercised in the miuutiie of style and aimed with precedents 
from Petmrcbj the poet read hia versea to the company. 
They were approved or rejected according as they satisfied 
the sense of correctness, or fell below the conventional standard 
of imitative diction. To think profoundly, to feel intensely, 
to imagine boldly, to invent novelties, to be original in any 
line, was perilous. The wealth of the Academies, the intorest 
of the public in purely literary questions, and the activity of 
the press encouraged the publication and circulation of these 
pedantic exercises. Time would fail to tell of all the poems 
and orations poured forth at the expense of these societies 
and greedily devoured by friends prepared to eulogise, or 
rival bodies eager to dissect and criticise. Students wbo ore 
desirous of forming some conception of the multitudes of 
poets at this period, must be referred to the pages of Quadrio 
with a warning that Tirabosehi is inclined to think ^at even 
Quadrio’e lists are incomplete. All ranks and conditions both 
of men and women joined in the pursuit. Princes and 
plebeians, scholars and worldlings, noble ladies and leaders 
of the demi-vumde, high-placed ecclesiastics and peMUess 
Bohemians aspired to the same honours; and the one idol of 
the motley crowd was Petrarch. There is no doubt that the 
final result of their labours was the attainment of a certain 
grace and the dififusion of literary elegance, tet these gams 
carried with them a false feeling about poetry in general, a 
wrong conception of its purpose and its scope. The U^ian 
purists could scarcely have comprehended the drift of Milton s 
Lursion, in his ‘Reason of Church Government urg^ 
against Prelaty,’ upon the high vocation of the 
They would have been no less puzzled by Sidney s e 
of poetry and have felt BheUey's last word upon the poetic 
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office, ' Poets are the tmacknowledged legislators of the world/ 
to be no better than a piece of pardonable lunacy- 

In this thick-spreading undergrowth of verse, where, as 
Tiraboschi aptly remarks, ‘beneath the green and ample 
foliage we seek in vain for fruit/ it is difficult to see the wood 
by reason of the trees. Poet so closely resembles poet in the 
mediocrity of similar attainment, that we are forced to sigh 
for the energy of Michelangelo's unfinished sonnets, or the 
crudities of Campanella'a muse. Yet it is possible to make a 
representative selection of writers, who, while they helooged 
to the school of the purists and were associated with the 
chief Academies of the day, distinguished themselves by some 
originality of style or by enduring qualities of literary 
excellence- Foremost among these may be placed Monsignore 
Giovanni della Casa. He was bom in 150S of noble Florentine 
parents, his mother being a member of the Tomabuoni family* 
Educated at Bologna, he entered the service of the Church, 
and already in 1638 had reached the dignity of Apostolic 
Clerk. Kome was etiB what Lorenzo de' Medici had called 
it, * a sink of all the vices/ and very few ecclesiastics escaped 
its immoralities. La Casa formed some permanent connexion, 
the fruit of which was his acknowledged son Quirino.^ La 
1640 he was sent on a special mission to Florence with the 
title of Apostolic Commissary; and in 1544 he was raised to 
the Archbishopric of Benevento, and soon afterwards appointed 
Nuncio at Venice. During the pontificate of Julius III., 
finding himself out of favour with the Vatican, he continued 
to reside at Venice, employing hia leisure in litemry occu- 
pations. Paul IV. recalled him to Borne, and made him 

* Quiritio ifl mantioned as ^ legitimatum, eeu forsttaa legit am/ 
In La Casa's will (0pp. Venezia, PoamaiU, 1752, voL i. p. lativii.). From 
hie name and hia age at La Caaa’a death we ought perhaps to refer thii 
fruit of his amoura to the Venstlan period of hia life and his intimaej 
with the Quirino family. Hia biographer, Caaott^ ssjs that he dU- 
coTerod nothing about the mother^s name (Ibe. cif. p. Izxili.). 
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Secretary of State. But thongh he seemed upon the point of 
touciiing the highest ecclesiastical dignity, La Casa was 
never promoted to the Cardinalate. It is difficult to find a 
reason for this omission, unless we accept the traditional 
belief that the scandal of his ‘ Capitolo del Forno ’ barred La 
Casa’s entrance to the Sacred OoUege.* This hurleaquB poem, 
at any rate, supplied the Protestants with a weapon which 
they used against the Church. The legend based upon its 
andaciouB obscenities was credited by Bayle, and in part 
refuted by the • Antibaillet ’ of Menage. Though by no meaim 
more offensive to good taste than scores of similar oomposi- 
tions, the high rank of its author and the offices of trust he 
had disohai-ged for the Papal Curia, emphasised its infamy, 
and caused La Casa to be shosen as the scapegoat for his 
coonrades* He died in 1560i 

La Casa’s name is best known in modem literature by his 
treatise on the manners of the finished gentleman. In this 
short essay, entitled ‘ Galateo,’ he discusses the particulars of 
social conduct, descending to rules about the proper use of 
the drinking-glass at table, the employment of the napkin, 
the dressing of the hair, and the treatment of immodest 
topics by polite periphrases.’ Galateo is recommended not to 
breathe hard in the face of the persons he is speaking to, not 
to swear at his servants in company, not to trim his nails in 


' La Casa received a apeeial ooramission at Venice in IMS, to 
cute Paolo Vcrffcrio for heresy. Wheu Vergerio went juto t^Ie. he 
did hia best to blacken La Casa'a character, and used hia writings to point 
in Protestant circles of ecclesi«t «l proSigacy. 
Wh eubiect of La Casa’s eicloaion from the College is treated 

IsilslS 

“ olt-r-id >. u,. 

Galeaaao Florimocte dt Sesaa. 
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public, not to toll indcoent anecdotes to girls, and so foiik 
He is shown how to dress with proper pomp, what ceremonies 
to observe, and which to omit as servile or superfluous, how 
to choose his words, and how to behave at dinner* The book 
is an elaborate discourse on etiquette; and while it never goes 
far below the surface, it is full of useful precepts based upon 
the principles of mutuaJ respect and tolerance which govern 
good society* We might accept it as a sequel to the * Courtier; ‘ 
for while Castiglione drew the portrait of a gentleman, La 
Casa explained how this gentleman should conduct himself 
among his equals. The chief curiosity about the book is, 
that a man of its anthor^s disimction should have thought it 
worthy of hia pains to formulate so many rules of simple 
decency. From the introduction it is dear that La Casa 
meant the ‘ Gala ten' to be a handbook for young men entering 
upon the world. That it fulfilled this purpose, seems proved 
by the fact that its title passed into a proverh. ' To teach 
the Galateo* is synonymous in Italian with to teach good 
manners* 

One whole volume of La Casa's collected works is devoted 
to his oflScial and familiar correspondence, composed in 
choice but colourless Italian.^ Another contains his Italian 
and Latin poems. No'poet of the century expressed his 
inner self more plainly than La Casa in his verse* The 
spectacle is stem and grave. Prom the vocabulary of the 
Tuscan classics he seems to have chosen the gloomiest 
phrases, to adnmbrate some unknown terror of the soul.* 
Sometimes his sonnets, in their vivid but polished grandeur, 
rise even to sublimity, as when he compares himself to a 
leafless wood in winter, beaten by fiercer storms, with days 
more cold and short in front, and with a longer night to 

* Yol. iL of the YeDotian edition, 1752. 

’ Taks for inaUDce this aotbursl from a oomplimeni&iy aonnet (Na 
40, vd. i p- 70); 
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follow.* It is a clieerless prospect of old age and death, uncom- 
forted by hope imnsited, by human love. The same shadow, 
intensified by even a deeper horror of some coming doom, rests 
upon another sonnet in which he deplores his wasted life.^ It 
drapes, as with a funeral pall, the long majestic ode describe 
ing his early errors and the vanity of worldly pomp.® It 
adds despair to his lines on Jealousy, intensity to his satire 
on Court-life, and incommunicable sadness to the poems 
of his love.'* Very judicious were the Italian critics who 
pronounced hia style too stern for the erotic muse. We find 
something at once sinister and solemn in his mood. The 
darkness that envelops him, issues from the depth of his own 
heart. The world around is bright with beautiful women 
and goodly men; but he is alone, shut up with fear and self* 
reproach. Such a voice befits the age, as we learn to know it 
in our books of history, far better than the light effusions of 
contemporaiy rhymesters. It suits the black-robed personages 
painted by Moroni, whose calm pale eyes seem gating on a 
world made desolate, they know not why. Its accents are all 

O tempefitosa, o torbida procella, 

Cha ’n mar si crado la mia vita giri 1 
Donna amar, cih* Amor odia a i suoi daaiii, 

Cha adegno e feritate onor appella. 

Or this opening of the aonnel on Court-honours {No. 26) ; 

Mentre fra valii paludosa ed ime 
Bitangon mo larva turbata, a moatri, 

Che Era le gemme, lasso, a 1* anro, e gU ostri 
Copron venen, ohe ^1 cor mi roda e lima. 

Or this from a Canzone on his love (No. 2); 

Qual chinso albeigo in soUtario bosco 
Hen di aoapatto snol pragar talora 
Cottier di notte traviato e lasso; 

Tal 10 per entro il tuo dnbbioso, a fosoo^ 

B duro calle, Amor, eono a trapasso. 

> Sonnet 58, vol. i. 154. 

* No. 52, lb. p. 136. * Cantone 4, tb. p. 102* 

* Sonnets 8* 26, 40, ib. pp. 12, 36, 70; Cmuoii^ 2, ib* p. 7i#. 
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the more inelanclioly because La Casa yielded to uo impulses 
of rage. He remained sober, cold, sedate ; but by some fatal 
iustiuct shunned the light and sought the shade. The gloom 
that envelops him is only broken by the baleful fires of his 
Ca^itoll That those burlesque verses, of which I shall 
speak in another place, were written in his early manhood, 
and that the Bim& were perhaps the composition of his age, 
need not prevent us from connecting them together. The 
dreariness of La Casa’s later years may well have been 
engendered by the follies of his youth. It is the despondency 
of exhaustion following on ill-expended energy, the tmdium 
which fell on Italy when she awoke from laughter. 

In illustration of the foregoing remarks I have translated 
six of La Casa's sonnets, which I shall here insert without 
further comment,* In point of form, Italian literature can 
show few masterpieces superior to the first and second. 

Sweet woodland solitude, that art so dear 
To my dark soul lost in doubt’s dreadful maze, 

Now that the North-wind, these short sullen days, 

Wraps earth and air in winter's mantle drear, 

And thy green ancient shadowy locks are sore, 

White as my own, above the frosty ways, 

Wliere slimmer dowers once basked beneath heaven's rays, 
But rigid ice now reigns and snows austere; 

Pondering upon that brief and cloudy light 
That*s lefii for roe, I walk, and feel my mind 
And members, like thy branches, frozen too; 

Yet me, within, without, worse frost doth bind. 

My winter brings a fiercer East-wind's blight, 

A longer darkness, days more cold, more few. 

O Sleep, 0 tranquil son of noiseless Nigh^ 

Of humid, shadowy Night; 0 dear repose 
For wearied men, forgetfulness of woes 
Orievons enough the bloom of life to blight I 

< They are Nos. 58, 50, 25, 26, 8, The sixth, on Jealousy, may b< 
compared with Sannazzaro^s, above, p. 1T3. 
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Succour this heart that hath outworn idight, 

Aud knows no rest; these tired limbs compose J 
Flj to me, Sleep; tbj duafcj vans disclose 
Over my languid eyes, then oease thy flight 
Where, where is Silence, that avoids the day 7 
Where the light dreams, that with a wavering tread 
And nnsubfitantial footing follow thee ? 

Alas I in vain I call thee j and these gray. 

These frigid shades flatter in vain. 0 bed, 

How rough with thorns I O nights, how harsh to me t 

It was my wont by day to seek the grove 
Or grot or fount, soothing my soul with song, 

W^eaving sweet woes in rhyme, and all night long 
To watch the etara with Phoebus and with Love; 

Kor, Bernard, did I fear with thee to rove 
That sacred mount where now few poets throng; 

Till like sea-billowa, uncontrollably strong, 

Me too the vulgar usage earthward drove; 

And bound me down to tears and bitter life. 

Where founts are not, nor laurel boughs, nor shadct 
Bnt falee and empty honour stirB vain strife. 

Now, not unmired with envious regret, 

I watch thee scale yon far*oS heights, where yet 
No footstep on the sward was ever laid. 

While mid lowdying dells and swampy vales 
Hiose troubled ghosts and dreams my feet delay. 

Which bide neath gems and gold and proud array 
The barb of poison that my heart impales; 

Thon on the heights that virtue rarely scales, 

By paths untrodden and a trackless way, 

Wrestling for fame with thine own soul, dost stray, 

Free o*er yon hills no earth-bom clond assails. 

Whence I take shame and sorrow, when I think 
How with the crowd in this low net aceursed 
I fell, and how 'tis doomed that I shall die, 

0 happy thou I Thou h^t assuaged thy thirst! 

Not Phoebus but grief dwells with me, and I 
Must wait to purge my woes on Lethe's brink, 
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Now pompa and pnrple, now clear stream or field 
Seeking, I've brought my day to evensong, 

Profitless, like dry fern or tares, the throng 
Of luckless herbs that no fair fruitage yield, 

Wlierefore my heart, false guide on this vain quest, 

More than a smitten fimt strikes spark and flame; 

So dulled a spirit must she bring with shame 
To Him who placed it bright within my breast. 

Poor heart 1 She well deserves to chafe and bum 
6inc<# her so precious and so noble freight, 

Ill’goveraed, she to loss and woe doth turn 1 
Nor neath the North-wind do the branches quake 
On yonder bristling oak trees, as I shake 
Fearing that even repentance comes too late. 

Heart-ache, that drawest nutriment from fear, 

And still through growing fear dost gather power i 
That mingling ice with flame, confusion drear 
And fell disaster on love's realm dost shower I 
Forth from my breast, since all thy bitter cheer 
With my life's sw'eet thou'st blent in one brief hour 1 
Hence to Cocjtus 1 Whore hell drinks each tear 
Of fcortnred souls, self plagued, self-loathing, cower I 
There without rest thy dolorous days drag out. 

Thy dark nights without slumber 1 Smart thy worst 
No less with felt pangs than fictitious doubt I 
Avaunt 1 Why fiercer now than at the first. 

Now when thy venom runs my veins throughout, 

Bring'st thou on those black wings new dreams accurst f 

The vicissitudes of Italy during the first half of the 
sixteenth century were so tragic, and her rum wag eo near 
at hand, that we naturally seek some echo of this anguish in 
the verses of her poets. Nothing, however, is rarer than to 
find direct allusion to the troubles of the times, or appre¬ 
hension of impending danger expressed in sonnet or canzone. 
While following Petraresh to the letter, the purists neglected 
his odes to Eienai and the Princes of Italy- His passionate 
outcry, Jfato mia, found no response in their rhetoric. 
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Thoso sublime outpourings of elc^queiice, palpitating with 
alternate hopes and fears, might have taught the poets how 
to write at least the threnodj of Borne or Florence.^ Had 
they studied this side of their master's style, the gravity of 
the matter supplied them by the miseries of their ootmtry, 
might have immortalised their purity of style. As it was, 
they preferred the * Eime in Vita e Morte di Madonna Laura,' 
and sang of sentiments they had not felt, while Italy was 
dying. Only here and there, as in the sombre rhymes of La 
Casa, the spirit of the age found utterance unconsciously. 
But for the mass of versihers it was enough to escape from 
the real agonies of the moment into academical Arcadia, to 
forget the Spaniard and the Frenchman in Phillroe's lap with 
Ariosto, or to sigh for a past age of gold: * 

0 rivi, o fond, o humi, o faggi, o qaercei, 

Oude il mondo novello obbe suo dbo 
In qiiei tranquiUi secoli dell' oro: 

Deh come ha il foHe poi cangiando E esca, 

Cangiato il gusto I e come eon questi anni 
Da quei divem in povertato e ’n gaerra I 

This makes the occasional treatment of political subjects the 
more valuable; and we hail the patriotic poems of Giovanni 
Guidiccioni as a relief from the limpid nonsense of tbe 
amorists. Bom at Lucca in 1500, he was made Bishop of 
Fossombrono by Paul IH., and died in 1541, Contemporaries 
praised him for the grandeur of his conceptioua and the 
severity of his diction, while they censured the ohscnrity 
that veiled his unfamiliar thoughts. ‘In those songsi,* writes 
Lilias Giraidus, ‘which he composed upon the woes and 
miseries of Italy, he set hefore his readers ample proofs of his 
illustrious Btyie.' * One sonnet might be chosen from these 
rhymes, reproving the Italians for their slavery and shamOf 

* La Casa, CmtMone 4 (Cjpp, i. ISl). * D§ Pmtis, Dial it 
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and pointing to the cause, now irremediable, of their down- 
feU:' 

From deep and slothful dumber, where till now 
Entombed thou liest, walcen, breathe, arise I 
Look on those wounds with anger in thine eyes, 

Italia, self-enslaved in foUy’s slough 1 

The diadem of freedom from thy brow 
Tom through thine own misdoing, seek with sighs} 

Turn to the path, that straight before thee lies. 

From yonder crooked ftirrow thou dost plough. 

Think on thine ancient memories I Thon shalt see 
That those who once thy triumphs did adorn. 

Have chained thee to their yoke with fettem bound. 

Poe to thyeelf, thine own iniquity, 

■With feme for them, for thee fierce grief and scorn. 

To this vile end hath forced thee. Queen discrowned I 

Such appeals were impotent. Yet they proved a conscionsneaa 
of the situation, an nnextinguished sense of duty, in the man 
who penned them.’ 

The Coart-life followed by professional men of letters 
made it difficult for them to utter their real feelings in an age 
of bitter political jealousies. They either held their tongues, 
or kept within the safer regions of compliment and fancy. 
The biographies of Annibale Caro and Lodovico Castelyetro 
illustrate the ordinary conditions as well as the exceptional 
vicissitudes of the literary career at this epoch. Annibale 
Caro was bom in 1607 at Civitanuova in the March of 


» Opere di Metstr <?. tTaidicrionf (Firenza Barbers, 1867), vd. i. 

^ might parallel Guidiocioni’s lamentationswith several passages 

from the Latin elegies of the period, and vnth some of the 
positiouB of Italian poetasters. Bsa for example, the 
Oariteo of Naples, Tibaldeo of Ferrara, and CammeUi of Pwtoja on the 
passage of Charles vm. quoted by Cardueci, Dette Poeste Luttne di 
Ldoftco Arfosto, pp. 83-86. But the most touching f^' 

pathy with Italy’s disaster is the sudden silence of Boiardom the middle 
oi m canto of Orlando, See above. Part L 405o 
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Ancona. Being poor and of humble origin, ho entered the 
family of Loigi Gaddi at Florence, in the quality of tutor to 
bis children. This patron died in 1641, and Caro then took 
serTice under Pier Luigi Famese, one of the worst princelings 
of the period. When the Puke was murdered in 1647, he 
transferred himself to Parma, still following the fortunes of the 
Fames!. Employed as secretary by the Cardinal Rannccio 
and afterwards by the Cardinal Alessandro of that house, he 
lived at ease until bis death in 1660. Coro’s letters, written 
for his patrons, and his correspondence with the famous 
scholars of the day, pass for models of Italian epistolography. 
Less rigid than La Casa’s, less manneristio than Bembo's, 
bis style is distinguished by a natural grace and elegance of 
diction. He formed his manner by translation from the 
Greek, especially by a version of ‘ Daphnia and Chloc,’ which 
may be compared with Fitenzuola’s ‘ Asino d’ Oro ’ for claaaio 
beauty and feciUty of phrase. But the great achievement of 
bis life was a transcription of the ‘ ASneid ’ into blank verse. 
Though Cara’s poem exceeds the original by about 6,6(» 
lines, and therefore cannot pass for an exact copy of Virgil s 
form, Italians still reckon it the standard translation of their 
national epic. The charm of Caro’s prose was communica^ 
to hia verii smUi, always easy, always flowing, with varied 
cadence and sustained melody of rhythm. A ‘Dicena de 
Nasi,’ or discourse on noses, and a dissertation c^ed 
• Ficheide,’ commenting on Moixa’s ‘ Pichi,’prove that Cwo 
lent himself with pleasure to the academical foUies of bia 
contemporaries. It seems incredible that a learned man. who 
had spent the best years of his maturity in diplomaUo missions 
to the Courts of princes, should have employed the leisure of 

to as. i. -S'" “■* “• ‘“"r 

ol to toe» tot tto IMvoliU ‘ 

exercise of ingenuity. 

Caro’s original poems have not mnch to recommend 
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them bejond limpidity of language. The sonneta to an 
imaginary mistress repeat csonYentional antitheses and com¬ 
plimentary concetti^ The adulatory odes are stiff and 
laboured, as, indeed, they might be, ^hm we consider that 
they were made to order upon Charles Y., the Casa Farnese, 
and the UHes of France, by a plebeian scholar from Ancona*® 
The last-named of these flatteries, ^Yenite all ombra de 
gran gigli d* oro,^ ia a masterpiece of prize poetry, produced 
with labour, filed to superficial -’moothneas, and overloaded 
wuth conceits* On its appearance it was hailed with accla¬ 
mation as the final triumph of Italian writing* The Faruesi, 
who had recently placed themselves under the protection of 
France, and who bore her lilies on their scutcheon, used all 
their influence to get their servant's work applauded* The 
Academies were delighted with a display of consummate 
artifice and mechanical ability* One only voice was raised 
m criticism* Aurelio Bellincini, a gentleman of Modena, had 
sent a copy of the ode to Lodovico Castelvetro, with a request 
that he should pronounce upon its merits* Castelvetro, who 
was wayward and independent beyood the usual prudence of 
his class, replied with a free censure of the ‘ plebeian diction, 
empty phraseB, strange digressions, purple patches, poverty 
of argument, and absence of sentiment or inspiration,' he 
detected in its stanzas* At the same time he begged his 
friend to keep this criticism to himself BeUincini was 
indiscreet, and the letter found its way to Caro, Then arose 
a Jiteraty quarrel, which held all Italy in suspense, and equalled 
in ferocity the combats of the humanists* 

Lodovico Castelvetro was born in 1505 at Modena* He 
studied snceessively at Bologna, Ferrara, Badua and Siena* 

' See, lor example, ‘Docna, qua! mi fosa^ io/ and * In voi mi trasfor- 
mai*^ or ^ Eran V aer tiunquiUo e 1^ onde cbiare.^ 

* Sea * Carlo 11 Quinto ia gneati j * * Nell* apparir del giomo i' and 
* TemU all* ombra de* gran gigU d* ore** 
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Thence he passed to Eome, where strong pressure was put 
upon him to enter orders. His uncle, Giovanni Maria della 
Porta, promised, if he did so, to procure for him the bishopric 
of Gubbio. But Castelvetro had no mind to become a priest* 
He escaped clandestinely from Rome, and, after a brief eojoum 
at Siena, returned to Modena, Here in 1042 he subscribed 
the Formulary of Faith dictated by Cardinal Contarini, and 
thereby fell under suspicion of heresy* Though he escaped 
inquisitorial censure at the moment, the charges of Lutheranism 
were revived in 1554, when Caro declared open war against 
him. Invectives, apologies, censtires and replies were briskly 
interchanged between the principals, while half the scholars 
of Italy allowed themselves to be drawn into the fray^—Varchi 
and Molza siding with Caro, Gian Maria Barbieri and other 
friends of Castelvetro taking up the cudgels for the opposite 
champion.* The bitterness of the contending parties may be 
gathered from the fact that Castelvetro was accused of having 
murdered a friend of Caro’s, and Caro of having hired assassins 
to take Castelvetro’s life,^ It seems tolerably certain that 
either Caro or one of Ms supporters denounced their enemy to 
the Inquisition. He was summoned to Rome, and in 15C0, 
was confined in the convent of S. Maria in Via to await 
his trial. After undergoing some preliminaij examinations, 
Castelvetro became persuaded that bis life was in peril. He 
contrived to escape by night from Rome, and, after a journey 
of much anxiety and danger, took refuge in Chiavenna, at 
that time a city of the Grisons, The Holy Office condemned 

» Among the liTeliastmiEflilesti^ed in this squabble are Bronzino’s 
Saltarelli, recently reprinted by Eomagnoli, Bologna. 1863. 

* Alberigo hongo was in fact murdered in 1555, and a servant of 
OsstelTetro’fl was tried for the offence. But he was acquitted, Caro, on 
his side, gave occasion to the worst reports by writing in May IS60 to 
VmrcM; * E credo che all’ ultimo sard sforzato a finirla, pet ogoi altra 
via, e vengane oid che vuola.’ See Tirahoachl, Part 3, Ho. uL chap* 3, 

la. 
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him as a contQmacions heretic in hia absence- Wandering 
from Chiavenna to Ljoos and Geneva, and back again to 
Cbiavenna, he spent the rest of his life in exile, and died at 
the last place in 1571. 

Castelvetro’a publications do not correspond to his fame; 
for though he gave signs of an acute wit and a biting pen in 
his debate with Caro, he left but little highly finished work to 
posterity. In addition to critical annotations upon Bemboss 
prose, published in his lifetime, he wrote a treatise upon 
Bhetoric, which was printed at Modena in 1053, and sent an 
Italian Tersion of Aristotle*s * Poetics * to the press in 1570, 
This book was the idol of hia later years. It ia said that, 
while residing at Lyons, his house took fire, and Castelvetro, 
careless of all else, kept crying out ' The “ Poetics/* the 

Poetics I Save me my Poetics I *'' He may be fairly 
reckoned among the men who did solid service in the cause 
of graver studies. Yet, but for the vicissitudes of bis career, 
he could hardly claim a foremost place in literary histoiy. 

The ladies who cultivated poetry and maintained relations 
with illustrious men of letters at this epoch, were almost as 
nnmerous as the songsters of the other sex, Lodovico 
Domenichi in the year 1559 published the poems of no less 
than fifty authoresses in his * Rime di alcune nobilissime e 
virtuosissime Donne.* Subjected to the same Intellectual 
training as men, they felt the same infiuencea, and passed 
at the same moment from humanism to renascent Italian 
literature.' Many of these Viragos/ as it was the fashion of 
the age approvingly and with no tonch of sarcasm to call 

* The identity of male and female education in Italy h an important 
ffeatare of thia epoch. The history of Vittorino da Fd£r6*s school at 
Mantua given by hia biographer, Bosminii eupplies valuable infonnatton 
ttpon this point. Students may consult Burckhardtj Cnltur d&r 
taTtce, sec. 5, ed, 9, p. 312 ; Gregorovius, Liicrfaxa Borgiaj book i, eec. i; 
Jamtschek, O&sellschaft der Einaissance, Lecture 3. 

* Sue Volgate, Gen. ii 23: ' vocabituf Virago/ Ac. 
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them, were dames of high degree and leaders of society. 
Some, liie la bella Imperia, were better known in the resorts 
of pleasure. AH were distinguished by intercourse with 
artists and writers of eminence. It is imp<wsible to render 
an account of their literary labours. But the names of a few, 
interesting alike for their talents and their amours, may here 
be recorded. TuUia di Aragona, the mistress of Girolamo 
Mudo, who ruled society in Borne, and Uved in infamy at 

Venice'_^Vittoria Accoramboni, whose tragedy thrilled Italy, 

and gave a masterpiece to our Elizabethan stage—Tarquinia 
Molza, grand-daughter of the poet, and maid of honour at 
Ferrara in Guarini’s brilliant days—Laura Terracina, with 
whose marriage and murder romance employed itself at the 
expense of probability—Veronica Franco, who entortamed 
Montaigne in her Venetian home in 1680—Ersilia Cortese, 
the natural daughter of a humanist and wife of a Pope’s 
ncpbew-Gaspara Stamps, ‘sweet songstress and moat excel¬ 
lent musician: ’—such were the women, to whom Bembo and 
Aretino addressed letters, and whose drawing-rooms were the 


tesort of heroes* 

Two poetesses have to be distinguished from the common 
herd. These are Veronica Gambara and Vittoria Colonna. 
Veronica was the daughter of Count Gianfrancesco Gambara 
and his wife Alda Pia of Carpi, whose name recalls the fervid 
days of humanism at its noon.* She was bom in 1486, and 
wsa therefore contemporary with the restorers of Italian 
literature. Bembo was the guide of her youth, and Vittoria 
Colonna the friend of her matnrer years. In 1609 she 
married Giberto, lord of Correggio, by whom she had two 
sons, Ippolito and Girolamo. Her husband died after mne 
years of matrimony, and she was left to educate her children 

. la a rare tract called Tarijfa <UU* patten*. ^ 

IB catalogued among the courteeane o! Venice. Bee Paeeano, ifoteUwr. 

in Vmo, p, 113» . * 

* gee ToL II*, of Leamtngt pp* 
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for the Stale and Churcli* She discharged her duties as a 
mother with praiseworthy diligencei and died in 1550, respected 
by all Italy, the type of what a noble woman should be in an 
age when virtue shone by contrast with especial lustre- Her 
letters and her poems were collected and published in 1759 at 
Brescia, the city of her birth. Except for the purity of their 
eentiments and the sincerity of their expression, her verses 
do not rise far above mediocrity. Like literary ladies of the 
French metropolis, she owed her fame to personal rather than 
to literary eicellenee. ‘ The house of Veronica/ writes a 
biographer of the sixteenth century, ‘ was an Academy, where 
every day she gathered round her for discourse on noble 
questions Bembo and Cappello, Molza and lilauro, and all the 
famous men of Europe who followed the Italian Courts/ ^ 
Fabrizio, the father of Vittoria Colonna, was Grand 
Constable of Naples. He married Agnesina di Montefeltro, 
daughter of Duke Federigo of Urbino. Their child Vittoria 
was born at Marino, a feud of tbs Colonna family, in the year 
1490. At the age of four she was betrothed to Ferrante 
Francesco D’ Avalos, a boy of the same age, the only son of 
the Marchese di Pescara. His father died while he was still 
a child; and in their nineteenth year the affianced couple 
were married at Ischia, the residence of the house of D' Avalos- 
The splendour of two princely families, alike distinguished in 
the annals of Spanish and Italian history and illustrious by 
their militaiy honours, conferred unusual lustre upon this 
marriage. It was, moreover, on the bride's side at least, a 
love-match, Vittoria was beautiful and cultivated ; the young 
Marquis of Pescara chivalrous and brave. She was tenderly 
attached to him, and he had not as yet revealed the darker 
aide of bis mixed character. Yet their happiness proved of 
very short duration. In 1512 he was wounded and made 
prisoner at the battle of Kavenna; and though he returned to 
' Binaldo Oorao, quoted by TirabesohL 
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his wife for & short interval, his duties again called him to 
the field of war in Lombardy in 1515* Vittoria never saw 
him after this date ; and before his death the honour of her 
hero was tarnished by one of the darkest deeds of treason 
recorded in Italian history. Acting as general for the Spanith 
emperor, the Marquis entered Milan immediately after the 
battle of Pavia in 1625* He there and then began his intrigues 
with Girolamo Morone, Grand Chancellor of Francesco Sforza'a 
duchy* Morone had formed a plan for reinstating his master 
in Milan by the help of an Italian coalition* With the view 
of securing the Marquis of Pescara, by which bold stroke he 
would have paralysed the Spanish military power, Morone 
offered the young general the crown of Naples, if he would 
consent to join the league. D' Avalos turned a not unwilling 
ear to these proposals; but while the plot was hatching, he 
saw good reason to doubt of its success, and determined to 
clear himself with Charles Y* by revealing the conspiracy. 
Accordingly, he made his lieutenant, Antonio de Leyva, assist 
at a privy conference between Morone and himself* Concealed 
behind the arras, this Spanish ofiBeer heard enough to be 
able afterwards to deliver direct testimony against the con¬ 
spirators, while the Marquis averred that he had led them on 
designedly to this end. It may be difficult to estimate the 
precise amount of Pescara's guilt. But whether he was 
deceiving Morone from the first, or whether, as seems more 
probable, he entered the negotiation resolved to side with 
Charles or with the League as beat might suit his purpose, 
there can he no doubt that he played an odious part in this 
transaction. He did not long survive the treason; for his 
constitution bad been ruined by wounds received at Pavia. 
It was also rumoured than Charles accelerated his death by 
poison. He died on November 25, 1525, execrated by the 
Italians, and handed down by their historians to perpetual 
infamy* Something of national jealousy mingled undoubtedly 
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in tlieir resentment, D* Avaloa was a Spaniard, and made 
no concealment of Iiis contempt for the Italian character. 
Finally, it must be admitted that if he really was acting 
througbont in his master's interest, his betrayal of Morone 
was but a bold stroke of policy which MachiaveUi might 
have approved* The game was a dangerous one; but it 
was thoroughly consistent with statecraft as then under¬ 
stood.^ 

No suspicion of her hnabaod's guilt seems to haTe crossed 
Yittoria Oolonna's mind. Though left so young a widow, 
beautiful and iilnstrious by her high rank and education, she 
determined to consecrate her whole life to his memory and 
to religion. She survived him two-and^twenty years, which 
were spent partly in retirement at Ischia, partly in convents 
at Orvieto and Viterbo, partly in a aemi-monasfeio seelusion at 
Eome. While still a girl and during her husband's absence 
in the field, she had amused her leisure with study. This 
now became her chief resource in the hours she spared from 
pious exercises. There was no man of great name in the 
world of letters who did not set bis pride on being thought 
her friend. The collections of letters and poems belonging 
to that period abound in allusions to her genius, her holiness, 
and her great beauty. But her chief associates were the 
group of earnest thinkers who felt the influences of the 
Reform a tion without ceasing to be children of the Church, 
With Yittoria Colonna'a name are inseparably connected 
those of Gasparo Contarini, Reginald Pole, Giovanni Morone, 
Jacopo Sadoleto, Marcantonio Flamminio, Pietro Cameseochip 
and Fra Bernardino Ochino. The last of these avowed his 
Lutheran principles; and Caraesecchi was burned for heresy; 
but Yittoria never adopted Protestantism in any ol its dog¬ 
matic aspects. She remained an orthodox; Catholic to the 

» 8<io Bipordi InediB di GarolantiQ Moromt pubblicaii dal O. TulIIo 
Dandolo, Milano, 1855, 
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last, although it seems tolerably certain that she was by no 
means ignorant of the new doctrines nor unsympathetic to 
their spirit-^ Her attitude was probably the same as that of 
many Italians who, before the opening of the Council of Trent, 
desired a reformation from within the Church, To bring it 
back to purer morals and an evangeUeal sincerity of faith, 
was their aim. Like Savonarola, they shrank from heresy, 
and failed to comprehend that a radical renovation of religion 
was inseparable, in the changed conditions of modern thought, 
from a metamorphosis of dogma and a new freedom accorded 
to the Individual consdenee. While the Teutonic world 
struck boldly for the liberation of the reason, the Italians 
dreamed of an impossible harmony between Catholicism and 
philosophy. Their compromises led to ethical hypocnsies 
and to that dogmatic despotism which was confirmed by the 
Tridentine Council, 

A pleasant glimpse into Vittoria’s life at Borne is given by 
the Portuguese artist, Francesco d' Olanda, who visited her 
about the year 1518, * Madonna Yittoria Colonna,’ ho says, 

'Marchioness of Pescara and sister to the Lord Antonio 
Colonna, is one of the most excellent and famous women of 
Europe—that is, of the whole civilised world. Not less chaste 
than beautiful, learned in Latin literature and full of genius, 
she possesses all the qualities and virtues that are praiseworthy 
in woman. After the death of her hero husband, she now 
leads a modest and retired life. Tired with the splendour and 
grandeur of her former state, she gives her whole affections 
to Christ and to serious studies. To the poor she is beneficent, 
and is a model of true Catholic devotion," He then proceeds 

' The most recent investigations tend mther to confirm the tradUion 
of Vittorm^B Lutheran leanings. See Gin seppe CamporPs Ft^toria Ccionna 
(Modena, 1678), and the fine article npon it b; Ernesto Mast in the 
Eassegna SeUitnanakt January 1872, Karl Benmth’a Debar dia 
Quellend^iialien%sck4inEe:fortmition$ge^chichie (Bonn, 1876) is a valtl' 
able coDtribution to the hiatocy of Latheran opinion in the South. 
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to describe a conversation held with her, in which Michelangelo 
Buonarroti took a part.* 

Vittoria Colonna'g Bime consist for the most part of 
sonnets on the death of her hnsbandj and on sacred and 
moral subjects. Penetrated by genuine feeling and almost 
whoMy free from literary affectation, they have that dignity 
and sweetness which belong to the spontaneous utterance of 
a noble heart. Like the poets of an earlier and simpler age, 
Vittoria listens to the voice of Love, and when he speaks, 
records the thoughts dictated by his inspiration.^ That the 
object of her lifelong regret was unworthy of her, does not 
offend our sense of fitness,® It is manifest that her own 
feeling for the Marquis of Pescara, il mio hel soU, mio Iwme 
etemOi as she loves to call him with pathetic iteration of 
the chosen metaphor, had satisfied her unsuspeeting nature.^ 
Death cons cerates her husband for Vittoria, as death 
canonised Laura for Petrarch. He has become divine, and 
her sole desire is to rejoin him in a world where parting ia 
impossible.® The blending of the hero with the saint, of 

1 The whole document maj be seen in the ArcMvio SioricOf nuoT* 
ier. tom. v. part. 2. p. IBS, or in Grimm^a life of Michelangelo, 

■ The first lines of the introducsory sonnet are strictly true: 

Berivo Bol per sfogar V mtema doglia, 

Di che si paacc 11 cor, ch' altro non vole, 

E non per gi anger Itune al mio bel sole, 

Che lasoid in terra si onorata epoglia. 

* The last biographer of Vittoria Ckilonna, G. Campori, has shown 
that her hosband was by no means faithful to his marriage vows. 

* The close of the twenty-second sonnet is touehing by reason of iU 
alluefon to the past. Vittoria had no children. 

Blerili i corpi fnr, 1* alme feconde, 

Ghd il Euo valor lasei^ raggio d chiaro, 

Che sari lame an cor del nome mio. 

8e d* altre grazie mi fn il ciel avaro, 

E sa 11 mio caro ben morte m’ asconde, 

Pur eon lui vivo; ed ^ quanto disio. 

* Bee, for metance, Yari&f Sonetto IL and IxxL xo. 
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earthly fame with everJasting glory, in this half Christian 
half Pagan apotheosis, is ohara^teristio of the Benaissance* 
Michelangelo strikes the same note in the Gapitola upon 
his fatfaer*s death; ' Or sei tn del morir morto e fatto divo.’ 
It is said that, in her first grief, Yittoria thought of snioide 
as the means of escaping from this world* But she triumphed 
OTer the temptation, and in Bembo’s words proved herself 
vmoitfice di se stessa. We seem to trace the anguish of that 
straggle in a sonnet which may possibly have suggested 
Bembo’s phraseJ 

The religious sonners are distinguished in general by the 
same simplicity and sincerity of style,^ WMle Vittoria proves 
herself a CathoHo by her invocation of Madonna and B* 
Francis * it is to the cross of Christ that she turns with the 
deepest outgoings of pious feeling,'* Her cry is for lively 
faith, for evangelical puri^ of conviction. There is nothing 
in these meditations that a Chrietian of any communion may 
not read with profit, as the heartfelt utterances of a soul 
athirst for God and nourished on the study of the Gospel, 

The memory of Vittoria Colonna is inseparable firom that 
of Michelangelo Buonarroti, who was her intiruate companion 
during the closing years of her life. Of that famous friend' 
ship this is not the place to speak at length. It may be 
enough to report Condivi's words about Michelangelo's grief 
when he had lost her, ‘ I remember having heard him say 
that nothing caused him so much sorrow as that, when he 
went to visit her upon her passage from this life, he had not 

> It is No, 31 of the Mima VarU (Florence, Barbara, I860), 

» The tiitroductory Sonnet has, however, these ugly concdHt 

I santi chiodi orinsi sian le mie penno, 

E poro mohiofltro U prexioso sanguo i 
Purgata carta il sacro corpo esangue, 

B1 ch’ lo flcrtva nsl cor %aal ch* ei soaieime, 

» Rims Sasre, 119, 120, 86r 87, * Bid, 76, 80, 81, 

fi 
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kissed her forehead and face, &7m as he ktssed her hand* 
Her deafch left him oftentimes astonied and, aa it were, 
deprived of reason*’ Some of Michelangelo’s best sonnets 
were composed for Vittoria Colonna in her lifetime* Others 
record his sorrow for her loss. Those again which give 
expression to his religious feelings, are animated bj her spirit 
of genuine piety. It is clear that her induence affected him 
profoundly. 

To include any notice of Michelangelo’s poetry in a chapter 
devoted to the purists, may seem paradoxicalJ His verses 
are remarkable for the imperfection of their style, and the 
rugged elevation of their thoughts. With the school of 
. Bembo he has nothing in common except that Platonism 
which the versifiers of the time affected as a fashion, but 
which had a real meaning for his creative genius. In the 
second half of the sixteenth century Michelangelo’s sonnets 
upon the divine idea, lifting the soul hy contemplation to her 
heavenly home, reach our ears like utterances from some 
other and far distant age. Both in form and in spirit they 
are alien to the ciTiqne cento^ Yet the precisians of the time 
admired these uncouth verses for the philosophic depth of 
thought they found in them. Benedetto Ysrchi composed a 
learned treatise on the sonnet * Hon ha 1’ ottimo artiata; ’ and 
when the poems were printed, Mario Guidicci delivered two 
lectures on them before the Florentine Academy,^ 

There is no sort of impropriety in placing Bernardo Tasso 
and Giangiorgio Trissino upon the list of literary purists* 
The biographies of these two men, more iDteresting for the 
share they took in public life than for their poetical achieve' 

* Pbra brief aecoaut of Mickelartgelo^s EirWt see VoL HI.. Fins AriSj 
Appendix U.; also the inlrodnctioji to my translation of the socmeis, Ths 
Sonneis of Michael Angelo BmmarmH and Tommaso Campanella, 
Smith * Elder, 1878, 

* Varchi's and Guidicci't Leeioni wifi be found in Gnasti's edition of 
the Uiins. 
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menia, shall close a chapter which has been, almost of 
necessity, ramblmg, Bernardo Tasso was a member of the 
noble and ancient Bergamasqne ftoily Dei Tassi.^ Ho was 
born at Venice in 1493. Left an orphan in hia early child¬ 
hood, an nnde on hig father’s side, the Bishop of Hecanati, 
took charge of Mm. But this good man was murdered in 
1520, at the time when Bernardo had just begun a brilliant 
career in the University of Padua. The loss of his father and 
his unde threw the young student on the world, and he was 
glad to take service as secretary with the Count Guido 
Bangone* At this epoch the Bangoni stood high among the 
first nobility of Italy, and Count Guido was Captain-General 
of the Church. He employed Bernardo in a mission to Paris 
in 1523, on the occasion of Brcole d’ Eete’s marriage to Ren^e, 
daughter of Louis XU. Tasso went to France as servant of 
the Bangoni. He returned to Italy in the employment of the 
Efltensi. But he did not long remain at the Court of Ferrara. 
About the year 1532, we find him with Ferrante SanseverinOi 
Prince of Salerno, whom he accompanied in 1635 on the 
expedition to Tunis, It cannot have been much later than 
this date that he married the beautiful Porzia de* Bosai, who 
was the mother of his illustrious son, Torquato. But though 
this marriage was in all respects a happy one, in none more 
fortunate .than in the birth of Italy’s fourth sovran poetp 
Bernardo was not destined to lead a life of tranquil domesticity* 
His master, whom he followed whithersoever military service 
called him, fell out of favour with the Spanish Court in 1547* 
Maddened by the injustice of his treatment, the Prince deserted 
from Charles V. to his rival, Francis, was declared a rebel and 
deprived of hia vast domains. Bernardo resolved to share 
hia fortunes, and in return for this act of loyalfy, found him* 
self involved in the ruin of the Sanseverini. Henceforth he 


* I use the Life pressed by G, Gauipori to bis Ldt^B di 

Bfrreardo Taasa (Bologna, Eomagnoli, 166^), 
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lived a wandering life, away from Porzia and his family, 
and ill-contented with the pittance which his patron conld 
afford. In 1556, at Duke Gnidubaldo’s invitamon, he joined 
the Court of Urbino; and again in 1563 he entered the 
service of the Duke of Mantua, He died in 1569 at 
Ostiglia. 

It will he seen from this brief sketch that Bernardo Tasso 
spent his life in miied employments, as csourtier, diplomatist, 
and military secretary. His career was analogous to that of 
many nobly bom Italians, for whom there existed no sphere 
outside the service of a prince. Yet be found time, amid his 
journeys, campaigns and miseellaneons Court duties, to 
practise literature. The seven books of his collected poems— 
Bonnets, odes and epithalamial hymns—placed hi Tn among 
the foremost lyrists of the century; while his letters displayed 
the merits which were usual in that species of composition. 
Had this been ah, he would have deserved honourable men¬ 
tion by the side of Caro, on a somewhat lower level than 
Bembo# But he was also ambitious of giving a new kind of 
epic to Italian literature. With this view, he versified the 
Spanish romance of Amadis of Gaul in octave stanzas. The 
* Amadigi * is a chivalrous poem in the style of the * Orlando/ 
but Without the irony of Ariosto,^ It cannot be reckoned 
a success; for though written with fertile fancy and a 
flowing vein, its prolixity is tedious. Tasso lacked the art 
of sustaining his reader*B attention. His attempt to treat the 
ideal of feudalism seriously, without the faith and freshness 
of the chivalrous epoch, deprived his work of that peculiar 
charm which belongs to the Italian roman tie epic. While 
still m MS., he submitted his poem to literary friends, and 
read xt at the Court of Urbino. The acclamation it received 

' The Amadigi wm printed hj GioUto at Yemce lu 1560 under the 
author e supemeitio. The book ie a splendid Bpecimeu of florid 
typographj. 
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from mm whoso literary prmciplea coincided with his owb, 
raised Tasso's expectations high. He imagined that the 
world would welcome * Amadigi' as a masterpiece^ combining 
the interest of ' Orlando' with the dignity and purity of a 
classic* When it appeared, however, the public received It 
coldly, and on this occasion the verdict of the people was 
indubitably right. Another mortiheation awaited the author. 
He had dedicated his epic to Philip U. and Med its cantos 
with adulation of the Spanish race. Bnt the king took no 
notice of the gift; and two years after the publication of 
' Amadigi,' it appeared that Tasso^s agents at the Spanish 
Court had not taken the trouble to present him with a copy.* 
Bernardo Tasso Is the representative of a class which was 
common in Eenaissance Italy, when courtiem and men of 
afiaira devoted their leisure to study and composed poetry 
upon scholastic principles. His epic failed predsely through 
the qualities for which he prized it. Less the product of 
inspiration than pedantic choice, it bore the taint of languor 
and unpardonable dulness. Giangiorgio Trisaino, in the cir- 
oumstances of his life no less than in the nature of bis 
literary work, bears a striking resemblance to the author of 
the ' Amadigi.’ The main difference between the two men is 
that Trissino adopted by preference the career of diplomacy 
into which poverty drove Tasso.® He was bom at Vicenra 
in 1478 of wealthy and noble ancestors, from whom he 
inherited vast estates* His mother was Cecilia, of the 
Bevilacqua family. During his boyhood Trissino enjoyed 
fewer opportunities of study than usually fell to the lot of 
younj Italian nobles. He spent his time in active exercises; 

* Eesidea the Amadigi, Bernardo Taaao composed a second narrative 
poem, the Flaridants, whiah hk son, Torquato, ratonebed and publiabed 
at Mantna in 1587. 

* Giangiorgio IVissirw, by Bernardo Motsolln (Vicenza, 1878 ), is a 
copious biography and carelul stndj of this poet's times. 
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and it TOS only m 1606 that he began bis ednoatfon in 
earnest. At this date he had been married nine years, and 
had already lost his wife, the mother of two stirvivmg children, 
Francesco and GinlioJ 

Trissino's inclination towards Hteratnre induced him to 
settle at Milan, where he became a pupil of the veteran 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, He cultivated the society of 
learned men, collected MSS., and devoted himself to the 
study of Greek philosophy. From the first, he showed the 
decided partiality for erudition which was destined to rule 
his future career. But scholars at that epoch, even though 
they might be men of princely fortune, had little chance of 
uninterrupted leisure. Trissino's estates gave him for a while 
as much trouble as poverty bad brought on Tasso. Vicenza 
was allotted to the Empire in 16091 and afterwards, when the 

gave itself to the Venetian Bepublie, Trisslno's adherence 
to Maximilian's party cost him some months of exile in 
Germany and the temporary confiscation of his proper^. 
Between 1610 and 1614, after Ms return from Germany, 
but before he made Ms peace with Venice, Trissino visited 
Ferrara, Florence and Eome. These years determined his 
life as a man of letters. The tragedy of ' Sofonisba,' which 
was written before 1616, won for its author a place among 
the foremost poets of the time.® The same period decided 
his future as a courtier. Leo X. sent Mm on a mission to 
Bavaria, and upon Ms return procured Ms pardon from the 
Bepublio of S. Mark, There is not much to be gained by 
following the intricate details of Trissino's public career. 
After Leo’s death, he was employed by Clement VIL and 
Paul nr. He assisted at the coronation of Charles V., and 
on this occasion was made Ehight and Count. Gradually 
he assumed the style of a finished courtier; and though he 


* Fratioesco died m 1614, 


* Sea above, pp, 100^111. 
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never took pay from Ids Papal or princely masters, no poet 
carried the art of adulation further,^ 

This aelf-subjectioii to the annoyances and mdignitiea of 
Court-life is all the more remarkable because Trissino con- 
tmned to live like a great noble. When he travelled, he was 
followed by a retinue of servants. A chaplain attended him 
for the celebration of Mass. His litter wae famished with 
silver plate, and with all the conveniences of a magnificent 
household. His own cook went before, with couriers, to 
prepare his table; and the equipage included a train of 
Bumpter mules and serving men in livery.® At home, in his 
palace at Yicenza or among hia numerous villas, he showed 
no less magnificence. Upon the building of one country- 
house at Cncoli, which he designed himself and surrounded 
with the loveliest Italian gardens, enormous sums were spent ; 
and when the structure was completed, he opened it to noble 
friends, who lived with him at large and formed an Academy 
called after bfm La Trissiniana.^ Trissino was, moreover, 
a diligent student and a lover of solitude. He spent many 
years of his life upon the island of Murano, in a villa secluded 
from the world, and open to none but a few guests of similar 
tasteSp* Yet in spite of the advantages which fortune gave 
him, in spite of his studious habits, he could not resist the 
attraction which Courts at that epoch exercised over men of 
birth and breeding throughout Europe. He was for ever 
returning to Borne, although he expressed the deepest horror 
for the corruptions of that sinful eity.® Ko sooner had he 
established himself in ^uiet among the woods and streams 
of the Vicentine lowlands or upon the breast of the Venetian 

‘ S«e Morsolint op* p. 360, for Trisamo's own eropbatio stalement 
(bat hia sarrices had been unpaid. Jfrid- p. 344, lor a liat o! the person'* 
ages be eompHinented. 

* IHd. p. S23* 

* IbuL p. SOI. 


• Ibid. pp. 219-235* 

* Up. oiL p. 803. 
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lagoons, than the hankering to ehine before a Prince came 
over him, and he resumed his march to Ferrara, or made his 
bow once more in the Vatican, 

The end of Trissino’a life was troubled by a quarrel with 
his son Ginlio, in which it ia difficult to decide whether thf 
father or the Bon was more to blame. Some years after the 
death of his first wife, he married a cousin, Bianca Trissino, 
by whom he had mother son. Giro. Oiulio was sickly, and 
had taken to the ecclesiastical career. His lather ^s preference 
for Giro was decided, and he openly expressed it. That 
Bianca was not entirely responsible for the ensuing quarrel, is 
certain firom the fact that Trissino separated from this second 
wife in 1535, But it appears that Giulio opened hostilities 
by behaving with brutal rudeness to his stepmother. Trissino 
refused to receive him, and cut off his allowance, Giulio then 
went to law with his father, A hollow peace was patched 
up, and, after Bianca's death in 1540, Giulio was appointed 
steward of the family estates. His management of Trissino's 
property led to new disputes, and new acts of violence. On 
one occasion the eon broke into his father's palace at Vicensa, 
and tried to turn him by armed force into the streets upon a 
bitter night of Ghristmas, Meanwhile fresh lawsuits were on 
foot, and Giulio's cause triumphed in the courts of Venice, 
whither the case had been removed on appeal from Vicenza, 
Infuriated by what he deemed a maladministration of justice, 
the old poet hurled sonnets and invectives against both cities, 
execrating their infamy in the strongest verse be ever penned.* 
But he could not gain redress against the son he hated. At 
the age of seventy-two, in the midst of these private troubles, 
Trissmo undertook hia last journey to Eome. There he died 
in 1550, and was buried near John Lascaris in the church of 
S- Agata in Suburra. 

Whatever may have been the crimes of Giulio against his 
“ Qp, ciL p. 385, 
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father, Trissmo used a cruel and unpardonable revenge upon 
bis eldest son. Not content with blackening his character 
under the name of Agrilupo in the * Italia Liberata/ * be wrote 
a codicO to bis will, in which he brought against Giulio the 
most dangerous charge it was then possible to make. He 
disinherited him with a curse, and accused him of Lutheran 
heresy.* It was clearly the father’s intention to hand Ma son 
down to an immortality of shame in his great poem, to ruin 
him in his temporal affiairs, and to deprive him of his eccle¬ 
siastical privileges. Posterity has defeated his first purpose j 
for few indeed are the readers of Trissino's * Italia Liberata.^ 
In his second and his third objects, he was completely 
succesafuh Giulio was prosecuted for heresy in 1551, cited 
before the Inquisition of Bologna in 1553, excommunicated 
by the Eoman Holy Office in 1554, condemned as a contu^ 
maciouH heretic in 1556, driven into hading at Venice, attacked 
in bed and half murdered there in 1568, and finally thrown 
into prison in 1573. He died in prison in 1576, without 
having shown any signs of repentance, a martyr to his 
Lutheran opinions.* Giro Trissmo, the third actor in this 
domestic tragedy, had already been strangled In his villa at 
Comedo in the year 1574. 

Trissino’a literary labours bring us back to the specific 
subject of this chapter. He made it the aim of his life to 
apply the methods of the ancients to the practice of Italian 
poetiy, and to settle the vexed questions of the language on 
rational principles. Conscious of the novelty and ambitious 
nature of his designs, he adopted the Golden Fleece of Jason 
for an emblem, dgnif^g that hia voyages in literature led 

« im, p. 413. * Ibid. p. 414. 

* The whole of tbia eitrftCfdmai 7 teqtie! to THsaino’e biographr wiR 
he read with LDtereat in Che Last obapter of Signor Moraoliia'a monograph. 

It leavea upon mj mind the impression that Gtullo, though unpardonablj 
iU-temperedf and posaiblj as ill^conduoted in hia private life aa his foei 
asserted, was the victim of an almost diabolical perseautlon. 
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far beyond the ordinary track, with an inestimable prize in 
viewj Had his genins been eqaal to Ms enterprise, he might 
have effected a decidye reyolution. But Triadno was a man 
of aterling parts and sound judgment rather than a poet; a 
formulator of rules and precepts rather than a creator. His 
bent of mind was critical; and in this field he owed his 
euccess more to coincidence with preyalent opinion than to 
originality. Though he fixed the type of Italian tragedy by 
his ' Sofonisba,' and tied comedy down to Latin models by 
Ms ‘ Shnillimi,' we cannot rate bis talents as a playwright 
very Mgh. The * Poetica/ in which he reduced Horace and 
Aristotle to Italian prose, and laid down laws for adapting 
modem literature to antique system, had a wide and lasting 
influence.* We may trace the canon of dramatic unities, 
which through Italian determined French practice, up to this 
source; but had not Tiissino’s precepts been concordant with 
the tendencies of his age, it is probable that even this treatise 
would have carried little weight* When he attempted to 
reform Italian orthography on similar principles, he met with 
derision and resistance*^ The world was bent on aping the 
classics; it did not care about adopting the Greek Eappa, 
Zeta, Phi, Jic. Trissmo Interyened with more effect in the 
dispute on language. He pleaded that the vernacular, being 
the common property of the whole nation, should be c^ed 
Italian and cultivated with a wise tolerance of local diction. 
Having discovered a copy of Dante’s 'De Eloquio,’ he 
communicated this treatise to the learned world in support of 

‘ See MarfiOlin, op. tM. p* 197. Thia deyica waa imprinted as early 
as 1529, npon the boohs published lor Triaaino at Yerana by Janlcolo of 
Breada. 

* Tha Poetics was printed in 1529; bnt it had been composed some 
years earlier. 

* His grammatical and orthograpHcal treatises were pobllshed under 
the titles of Mpistola a Clem^ie ViLj Grammatich^ttat Dialogo CasUU 
lano, Dubbi OmmmaticaH. Firenzuola made Trissino’s new kitari 
famous and ridiculout by the harlesg^ne soimets he wrote upon theno. 
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hia own viewa, and Bod a translation of it printed^* TMa 
publication embittered the strife which was then raging. 
Some Florentine scholars, led bj Martelli, impugned its 
genuineDesa* But the ' De Elo<juio' iurrived antagoniatio 
criticism, and opened a new stage in the discussion. 

In his attempt to add the heroic species ol the epic to 
Italian literature, Trissino was even less successful than in 
his dramatic experiments* Disgusted with Ariosto’s success 
in what he regarded as a barbarous stjle of art, he set himself 
to make an epic on the model of Homer, with scrupulous 
obedience to Aristotle’s rules. For his subject he chose an 
episode from Italian history, and used blank verse instead 
of the attractive octave stanza. The * Italia Liberata ’ cost 
its author twenty years of labour.^ It was a masterpiece of 
erudition, displaying profound acq^uaintance with Homan 
tactics, and a competent knowledge of Boman topography. 
But in spite of its characters upon those of the ^Ihad, 

in spite of its learnedly constructed episodes, in spite of its 
fidelity to Aristotle, the 'Italia Liberata' was not a poem- 
The good sense of the nation refused it. Tasso returned to 
the romantic method and the meretricious charms of the 
oitava rima. Only Gravina among critics spoke a good word 
for it. The subject lacked real grandeur, Italy delivered 
from the Goths, was only Italy delivered to the Lombards, 
The unity of the poem was not the unity of an epic, but of a 
chapter from a medieval Chroniolep The machinery of angels, 
travestied with classic titles, was ridiculous. The Norcian 
Sibyl, introduced m rivalry with Yirgil’a Sibyl of Avemus, 
was out of place. And though Trissino expunged what made 
the old romantic poems charming, be retained their faults, 

* Vicenza, Tolomeo Janicolo, 1629. 

* Nki® books wore first printed at Bom© in 1547 by Valerio and Luigi 
DorioL The whole, oonsiating of twenty^seveo books, was published at 
Venico in 164S by Tolomeo Janicolo of Brescia. This Jaaicolo was 
Ttissino's favourite publisher. 
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Intricate underplots and flatteries of noble families Were 
consistent with a species which had its origin in feudal 
minstrelsj. They were wholly out of character with a professed 
transcription from the Greek. Keither style not metre rose 
to the heroic level. The blank verse was pedestrian and 
prolix, pe language was charged with Lombardisms. Thus 
the Italia Liberata ’ proved at all points that Trissino conld 
make rules, but that he could not apply them to any purpose. 
It is curious to compare bis failure with Milton’s success in 
a not entirely dissimilar endeavour. The poet achieves a 
triumph where the pedant only suffers a defeat; and yet the 
aim of both was almost identical. So different is genius 
^ded by principles from the mechanical carpentry of imita¬ 
tive talent. 
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CHAPTEK XIV 

Bim&ESQUB FOETRY AND SATIEB 

BelAtion of Satirio to SerioiiB Uteratma—Italy baa more Parody and 
Cadoatura tban Satire or CJomedy—Life of FoloBgo—Hia * Orlaodmo * 
—Critique of PreTiooB Eomartces—Latherao DcMStrioes—Orlando*! 
Boyhood—Grilfarotto—Invective again at Friart—Maccaronic Poetry 
—The Travesty of Humaniam—Pedanteeqne Poetry—Glottogrysio 
Lndimagistro—Tifi Odaaai of Padua—The Pedant Vigon^a—Evan¬ 
gelista Fossa—Giorgio AHone—Folengo einployB the Macoaronic Style 
for an Epic—His Address to the Mnses—Hia Hero Baldus—Boyhood 
and Youth—Cingar—The Travels of the Barons—GaUora—Witch¬ 
craft in Italy—FolengoCbnception of Witchcraft—Entrance into 
Hell—The ^ny and the Pumpidn—Katnre of Folengo^e Satire— 
His Bdation to Babelaia—The *■ fdoscheis The * Zanitonella *— 
Maccaronio Poetry was Lombard—Another and Tuscan Type of 
Bnrlesqne—Cnjntofi—Their Popular Growth—Bemi—His Life— 
His Mysterions Death—His Character and Style—Three Classes of 
Capitoli —The pure Bemesque Manner-Bemi*a Imitatora—The 
Indecency of this Burlesqne—Such Humonr was Indigenous—Tcriro 
Bima —Satires on Adrian VL and Clement VII,—His Cari¬ 
catures—Hia Sonnet on Aretino—The 'Bifaciniento* of Bolardo's 
* Orlando —The Mystery of its Publication—Albieante and Aretino 
—The PoblisherB Gitmta and Calvi—Bemi*s Protestant Opurions— 
Eighteen Stansaa of the * Bifacimento' printed by Vergerio—Hypo¬ 
thesis respecting the Mutilation of the * Bilacimento *—Satire In 
Italy. 

In all classical epochs of literature comedy and satire have 
presented their antithesis to ideal poetry, By setting the actual 
against the imagined world, or by travestying the forms of 
serious art. Thus the Titantic farce of Aristophanes was 
connterposed to iEschyleaa tragedy; and Moliere portrayed 
men as they are, before an audience which welcomed Kacine’a 
pictures of men as the age conceived they ought to be. It is 
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the mark of really great literature when both thesis and 
antithesis, the aspiration after the ideal and the critique of 
actual existence, exhibit an equality of scale* The comic and 
satiric species of poetry attain to grandenr only by contact 
with impassioned art of a high quality, or else by contrast 
with a natural greatness in the nation that produces them. 
Both masque and anti-masque reveal the mental stature of 
the people. Both issue from the conscience of society, and 
bear its impress. 

If so much be admitted, we can easily understand why 
burlesque poetry formed the inevitable pendant to polite 
literature in Italy, There was no national tragedy; therefore 
there could be no great comedy. The best work of the age, 
typified by Anosto^a epic, was so steeped in irony that it 
offered no vantage-ground for humorous counterpoise. There 
was nothing left but to exaggerate its salient qualities, and to 
csancature its form. Such exaggeration wag burlesque; such 
caricature was parody, In like manner, sarire found no 
adequate sphere* The nation*3 life was not on so grand a 
scale as to evolve the elements of satire from the contrast 
between faculties and foibles* Nor again could a society, 
corrupt and satisfied with corruption, anxious to live and let 
live, apply the lash with earnestness to its own shoulders* 
Fa^it mdignatw was Juvenal’s motto ; and indignation 
tore the heart of Swift, But in Italy there was no indignation. 
All men were agreed to tolerate, condone, and compromise. 
When vices come to be laughingly admitted, when discords 
between practice and profession furnish themes for tales and 
epigrams, the moral conscience is extinct. But without an 
appeal to conscience the satirist has no locus standi There¬ 
fore, in Italy there was no great satire, as in Italy there was 
no great comedy. 

The burlesque rhymesters portrayed their own and their 
neighbours' immorality with self-complacent humour, calling 
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npon the public to make merry over the spectacle. This 
poetry, obscene, equivocal, frivolous, horribly sincere, supplied 
a natural antithesis to the pgeudQ*platomG, pedantic, artiDcial 
mannerism of the purists. In point of intrinsic value, there 
is not much to choose between the Petrarchistio and the 
burlesque styles. Many burlesque poets piqued themselvea 
with justice on their degance, and clothed gross thoughts in 
diction of elaborate polish. Meanwhile they laid the affecta¬ 
tions, conventions and ideals of the ago impartially under 
contribution. The aonnetteers suggested parodies to Aretino, 
who celebrated vice and deformity in women with hjperbolea 
adapted from the sentimental school.^ The age of gold was 
ridiculed by Eomolo Berfcinh® The idyll found its travesty 
in Bemi's pictures of crude village loves and in Folengo's 
* Zanitonella/ Chivalry became absurd by the simple process 
of enforcing the prosaic elements in Ariosto, reducing his 
heroes to the level of plebeian life, and exaggerating the 
extravagance of hie romance. The ironical smile which 
played upon his lips, expands into broad grins and horse- 
laughter. Yet though the burlesque poets turned everything 
they touched into ridicule, these buffoons were not unfrequently 
possessed of excellent good sense. Not a few of them, as we 
ehall see, were among the freest thinkera of their age. Like 
Court jesters they dared to utter truths which would have 
sent a serious writer to the stake. Lucidity of intellectual 
vision was granted at this time in Italy to none bat poeitive 
and materialistic thinkera—to analysts like Machiavelli and 
Pomponazzi, critics like Pietro Aretino, poets with feet firmly 
planted on the earth like Bemi and Folengo. The two last- 
named artists in the burlesque style may be selected as the 
leaders of two different but cognate schools, the one flouriahing 
in Lombardy, the other iu Florence- 

I See the MadrigalB in Bariwcftn?, toI. iii. pp. 0^-38. 

' Ibid. p. 290. 
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Girolamo Fokngo was bom in 1491 of noblo parents at 
Cipada, a village of the Mantuan district. He made his hrst 
studies under his father's roof, and in due time proceeded to 
Bologna. Here he attended the lectures of Pomponazzi, and 
threw himself with ardour into the pleasures and penis of 
the academical career. Francesco Gonz&gsk, a fantastical and 
high-epirited libertine from Mantua, was the recognised leader 
of the students at that moment. Duels, challenges, intrigues 
and street-quarrels formed the staple of their life. It was an 
exciting and romantic round of gaiety and danger, of which 
the novelists have left us many an animated picture. Folengo 
by his extravagant conduct soon exhausted the ea^ patience 
of the university authorities. He was obliged to quit Bologna, 
and his father refused to receive him. In this emergency he 
took refuge in a Benedictine convent at Brescia, When he 
made himself a monk, Folengo changed his Chriatian name 
to Teofilo, by which he is now best known in literature. But 
he did not long endure the confinement of a cloister. After 
six years spent among the Benedictines, he threw the cowl 
aside, and ran off with a woman, Girolama Dieda, for whom 
he had conceived an insane passion.' This was in the year 
1515. During the next eleven years he gave himself to the 
composition of burlesque poetry. His ‘ Maecaronea ’ appeared 
at Venice in 1510, and his ' Orlandino' in 1526. The former 
was published under the pseudonym of Merlin us Cocaius, 
(jompounded of a slang word in the Mantuan dialect, and of 
the famous wizard's title of romance,® The latter bore the 

' In Mac. IX. (p. 159 of Mantuan edition, 1771), he darkly atlndea to 
thifl episode of his early life, where be makes an exposed witch eiclaim: 

Nooentina vooor magioia fam dedita chartis, 

Deccpique mea juvonem cam fraade Folengiun. 

■ 1 cannot find anMcicnt anthoritj for the story of Folengo's having 

a grammar-master named Cocaius, from whom he borrowed part of 
his pseadonym. The eipjananon given by his Maataan editor, which I 
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nmn d^plufm of Idimrm Pitocco^nn anagram of Merlino, 
with the addition of an epithet pomting to the poet’s indigenca 
These works brought Folengo fame hut little wealth, and ha 
was fain to return at last to his old refuge,^ Eesumlng the 
cowl, he now retired to a monastery in the kingdom of NapIeSi 
visited Sicily, and died at last near Padua, in the convent of 
S. Croce di Campese. This was in 1544, The last years of 
his life had been devoted to religious poetry, which is not read 
with the same ouiiosity as his burlesque productions. 

TeofiJo Folengo, or Merhnus Coeaius, or Limemo Pitocco, 
was, when he wrote his burlesque poems, what the French 
would call a diclassi. He had compromised his character in 
early youth and had been refused the shelter of his father’s 
home. He had taken monastic vows in a moment of pique, 
or with the baser oljject of getting daily bread in idleness. 
His elopement from the convent with a paramour had brought 
scandal on rehgion. Each of these steps contributed to place 
him beyond the pale of respectability. Driven to hay and 
forced to earn his living, he now turned round upon society; 
and spoke his mind out with a freedom bom of bile and 
oymcal indifferGnce, If he had learned nothing else at 
Bologna, he had imbibed the mafeeriaHstio philosophy of 
Pomponazzi together with Gonzaga’s lessons in hbertinage* 
Brutalised, degraded in his own eyes, rejected by the world 
of honest or decorous citizens, but with a keen sense of the 
follies, vices and hypocdsiea of his age, he resolved to retaliate 
by a work of art that should attract attention and force the 
public to listen to his comments on their shame. In his 

have Euiapted in the text, seems the more probable. Coc^* In Mantuan 
dialect means a cork for a bottle ; and the phrase ch* of /4 di coc^; li 
used to indicate some extravagant absurdity or blnnder. 

* There seems good reason, from many passages in hk Maecarm^ 
to believe that his repentance was sincere. I may here take occaaioa to 
remark that, though his poems are grees in the extreme, their moral 
tone is not unhealthy. He never makes obscenity or vice attraotive. 
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humorons poetry there is^ therefore, a deliberate if not a very 
dignified iotention. He does not merely laugh, but mixes 
satire with ribaldry, and points bafibonery with biting sarcasm* 
Since the burlesque style had by its nature to he parasitical 
and needed an external motive, Folengo chose for the subject 
of his parody the romance of ' Orlando,* which was fashion¬ 
able to the point of extravagance in Italy after the appearance 
of the ' Furioso/ But be was not satisfied with turning a 
tale of Paladins to ridicule. He used it as the shield behind 
which he knew that he might safely shoot his arrows at the 
clergy and the princes of his native land, attack the fortresses 
of orthodoxy, and vent his spleen upon society by dragging 
its depraved ideals in the mire of his own powerful but vulgar 
scorn. 

Folengo has told us that the * Orlandino' was conceived 
and written before the * Maccarouea/ though it was published 
some years later. It is probable that the rude form and 
plebeian language of this burlesque romance found but little 
favour with a public educated in the niceties of style. They 
were ready to accept the bastard Latin dialect invented for 
his second venture, because it ofiended no puristic sensibilities. 
But the coarse Italian of the * Orlandino' could not be relished 
by academicians, who had been pampered with the refinements 
of Berniks wanton Muse.^ Only eight cantos appeared; nor 
is there reason to suppose that any more were written, for it 

' Fart ol Folengo^i Batire is directed against the purists. See Canto 
j. 7-S, He confessea himself a Lombard, and ahruge hia ehouldera at 
their solemn critidsms; 

Kou perd, se non naoqni Tosco, i' piango ; 

Ch4 oncora £1 oiaeco goda uol euo longo. 

To the reproach ol * tumip-eating Lombard 'he retorts, * Tuscan chatter¬ 
box/ Compare tL 1, 2, on his own style : 

Oscuri aensi ed afiettate rime, 

Qual' 4 chi dica mai eompor Llmemof 
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may be asamned that the fragment had fulfilled ite anthor^a 
purpose,! That purpose was to satirise the vice, hypocn^ 
and superstitian of the clergy, and more particularly of the 
begging friars. In form the < Orlandino ’ pretends to be a 
romance of chivalry, and it hears the same relation to the 
' Orlando ’ of Boiardo and Ariosto as the ‘ Secchia Bapita' to 
the heroic poems of Tasso’s school It begins with a btirlesqne 
invocation to Pederigo Oonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, in 
which the poet bluntly describes his poverty and begs for 
largess. Then Folengo passes to an account of his authorities 
and to the criticism of his predecessors in romantic poetry. 
He had recourse, he says, to a witch of Yal Camonica, who 
mounted him upon a ram, and bore him to the country of 
the Goths. There he found forty decades of Turpin's history 
mnong the rubbish of old books stolen from Italy. Of these, 
three decades had already been discovered and translated by 
Boiardo; but after versifying a large portion of the second, 
the poet left the rest of it to Ariosto, The sixth was stolen 
from him by Francesco BeDo, The last he gave with his 
own hands to Poliziano, who put it into rhyme and allowed 
Pulci to have the credit of his labours.® Folengo h f infi el f 
took a portion of the first decade, and thus obtained material 
for treating of the birth and boyhood of Orlando. This 
exordium is chiefly valuable as a piece of contemporary 
criticism: 

Queste ire Deche dunqne ^ trovo 

Hssar dal fouto di Turpin cavate; 

Ma Trebisonda, Ancr&ia, Spa^na^ e Bouo 

GoU' altro resto al fuco aian donate: 


^ The Simt line of the elegy placed upon the edition of 1S26 rune thus) 
Men albas iatud opus tdbus mdipmUofidL 
Folengo olatma for himself a satiiio puipose. Tba edition need by me ie 
Molini’s, Londra, 1776. 

* See above, Part L, p. 308 noU, for the belief that Poliaiano woi the 
real author of the Morgank Maggiors* 
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Apoorife ion tntte, © 1© riprovo 
Gome nemiclia d’ ogni Teritate; 

Boiardot V Ariosto, Pnlci, e 1 Cieoo 
Autenticati eoQO, ed io eon saeo» 

If we may accept tMs stanza aa expressiiig the opinion of 
Italians in the sixteenth century relative to their romantic 
poets, W 0 find that it almost exactly agrees with that of 
posterity. Only the * Mambriano ’ of Bello has failed to mam- 
tain its place beside the * Morgante' and * Orlando.* 

Embarking upon the subject of his tale, Folengo describes 
the Court of Charlemagne, and passes the Paladins in review, 
intermingling comic touches with exaggerated imitations of 
the romantic style. The peers of Prance preserve their well- 
known features through the distorting medium of caricature j 
while humorous couplets, detonating here and there like 
crackers, break the mock*heroical monotony* Gano, for 
example, is still the arch-traitor of the tribe of Judas: 

Figliuol non d' uomo, n4 da Bio creato, 

Ma il gran Biavol ebbelo eaeato. 

The effect of parody is thus obtained by emphasising the style 
of elder poets and suddenly breaking off into a different vein. 
Next comes the description of Berta's passion for Milone, 
with a singularly coarse and ont-spoken invective against 
love.^ Meanwhile Charlemagne has proclaimed a tournament 
The peers array themselves, and the Court is in a state of 
feverish expectation. Parturiunt monies: instead of mailed 

* Canto L 64, 65 j ii 1-4: 

Ed io dico ch* Amor 4 un bardassola 
Hji ch© lua madr© non fa mai puttana, ^e, 

Folengo, of conrso, baa a mistress, to whom ha toms at the proper 
momenta of his narrative. This mia diva Caritunga is a caricature of 
the fashionable Laura, See v, i. 3; 

O donna mia, ch’ hai gU ooohi, oh’ hai 1’ orecohie, 

Qnelli di pipistrel, queste di bracoo, 
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warriors careermg^ upon fiery chargers, the knights crawl into 
the lists on limping mules and lean asses, with a ludicrous 
array of kitchen-gear for armour* The description of thia 
donkey-tournament is one of Folengo’s triumphs*' When 
Milone comes upon the scene and jousts beneath his lady's 
balcony, the style is heightened to the tone of true romance, 
and, but for the roughness of the language, we might fancy 
that a page of the 'Orlando' were beneath our eyes* A 
banquet follows, after which we are regaled with a Court-ball, 
and then ensues the comic chain of incidents which bring 
Milone and Berta to the firmtion of their love* They elope, 
take ship, and are separated by a series of mishaps upon the 
open sea, Berta is cast ashore alone in Italy, and begs her 
way to Sutri, where she gives birth to Orlando in a shepherd's 
cabin* During the course of these adventure^ Folengo 
diverts his readers with many brilliant passages and bits of 
satire, at one time inveighing against the license of balls, at 
another describing the mixed company on board a ship of 
passage; now breaking off into burlesque pedigrees, and then 
again putting into Berta's mouth a string of Lutheran 
opinions. Though the personages are romantic, the incidents 
are copied with realistic fidelity from actual life. We are 
moving among Italian bourgeois in the masquerade of heroes 
and princesses, 

Berta’s prayer, when she found herself alone upon the 
waters in an open boat, is so characteristic of Folengo’a 
ierious intention that it deserves more than a passing com¬ 
ment,* She addresses herself to God instead of to any Saints: 

A t© rieorro, non a Piero, o Andrea, 

Ch4 1* altmi mezzo non mi fa mestioro: 

Ben tengo a menfie ohe la Cananea 
JJon BUppllo^ a Giacomo n6 a Piero, 

< Panto it 9-42* 

* Canto ?i. 49-40* I bavo placed a tmiialatiou of this passage in an 
Appendix to this chaptei. 
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It is the hypocriaj of fciaraj Folengo says, who eaorifioe to 
Molocsh, while they iise the name of Mary to cloak their 
cjimeg—it is this damnable hypoeriay which has blinded 
simple folk into trusting the invocation of Saints* Avarice 
is the motive of these false pnests; and lust moves them to 
preach the duty of confession: 

E qnl troYO ben spesso an Confessoie 
Eeeere pi^ mffiano cha Dottore. 

Therefore, cries Berta, I make my confession to God alone 
and from Him seek salvation, and vow that, if I escape the 
fury of the sea, I will no more lend belief to men who sell 
indulgences for gold. So far the poet is apparently einceie* 
In the next stanza he resumes his comic vein: 

Gotal preghiere oarche d' arasia 
Barta facaa, marcS eh* era Tedeseai 
Perch& in quel tempo la Teologia 
Era fat£a Bomana e handreaca l 
Ma dubito ch* alfin nella Torchia 
Si troverA viyendo aUa Moresca; 

Fereh^ di Crieto 1' inconButil veeta 
Sqnaroiata A si eh e pid non ye ne rests. 

The blending of buffoonery and earnestness in Folengo’o s^Ie 
might be illustrated by the bizarre myth of the making of 
peasants, where he introduces Christ and the Apostles:' 

Tramibai per tin gran villaggio 
Con Pietro, Andrea, Giovanni, © eon Taddeo; 

Trovan ch* un asinello in snl rivaggio 
Molt© pallotte del euo stereo feo. 

Bisse allor Piero al ©no Maestro saggioi 
Ent DomiTi^f fao homines ess eo, 

SurgOf Villanef dies© Cristo allora; 

E *1 villan di qua* etroim saltd fora. 


^ Canto V* The contempt for country folk seems unaffected. 
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His fantastic hnmonr, half-serious,half-flippant, spares nothing 
sacred or profane. Even the Last Judgment receiTes an 
inconceivably droll treatment on the slender occasion of an 
allusion to the disasters of Milan.^ Eolengo has just been 
saying that Italy well deserves her title of harbarorum sepul> 
iura.^ 

CbS Temmente in quell* oiribil i^otno 
Che in Giosafatto suonerit la tromba, 

Pacendoai sentire al mondo intoma, 

E i meiii salteran fhor d* ogui tomba. 

Non Bar4 pezzo, caeatojo, o femo, 

Che mentre 11 tararan dal ciel ribomba^ 

Non getti iuora Svkzeri, Frauceai, 

Tedaschi, Ispani, a d' altri asaai paasi; 

E vederasai una mirabil gaerra. 

Fra loro combattendo gli osai saoi: 


' Caato Ti. 55-57- Thia paasaga is a cariaatnra of Psld'i bnrlesqua 
description of tbo Last Day. See abo7e, Part L p, 593- Folengo^s loath¬ 
ing of the strangers who deTOured Italy a dear hare* as also in L 43, u. 
4, 59. But there is no force in his iDYecti?ca or laments. 

L* Italia non pib Italia appello, 

Ma ogni strana gente nn bel boidatlop 
* • « • • 

Che '1 cancaro mangiaeaa il Taliimo^ 

D qnale, o ricco, 0 povero ohe sla, 

Deddra in nostro stanza 11 GTramontanoi 
- . * * • 

ChA Be non fosser le gran parti in qnella, 

Dominerebbe il mondo Italia baOa. 

^ For verily on that most dreadful day* 

When in the Valley of Jeboeaphat 

The tramp shall Boond, and thrill this globe of elay* 

And dead folk shnddefing leave their tombs thereat, 

No well, sewar, privy shall be found, 1 aay* 

Which, while the angels roar their rat-tat-tat, 
gball not disgorge its Spaniards* Frenchmen, Swiai, 

Gormans* and rogues of eveiy race that la. 

Then ehall we see a wonderful dispute* 

Ai each with each they wrangle* bone for bone ; 
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CM Tm Bracdo, obi uua man, chi tm piedo aSerra j 
Mft Tien chi dice—questi non eon tnoi— 

Anzi Bon mid—non sono; e snlla tern 
Molti di loro avran gambe di bnoi, 

Teate di muli, e d* asini ]o Bchicne, 

Siccomc all' opre di oiaBcnn oonviene. 

The birth of Orlando gives oceadoo for a mock-heroic passage, 
in which Polci is parodied to the letter*^ All the more 
amusing for the assumption of the pompous style, is the 
ensuing account of the hero’s boyhood among the street- 
urebins of Sutri, When he is tall enough to bestride a 
broomstick, Orlandino proves his valour by careering through 
the town and laughing at the falls he gets. At seven he shows 
the strength of twelve: 

Urta, hracassa, rompe, qoa&Ba, e amembra; 

Oral, leoni, tigri non paventa, 

Ma contro loro intrepido b* awenta* 

The octave stanzas become a cataract of verbs and nouns to 
paint his tempestuous childhood. It is a spirited comic 
picture of the Italian enfant terrihlef stone-thro wing, boxing, 
scuffing, and swearing like a pickpocket. At the same time 
the boy grows in cunning, and supports his mother by begging 
from one and buOying another of the citizens of Sutri; 

lo addimando per V amor di Dio 
Un pane solo ed nn boccal di vino; 

OMcio non fb, mai pid eanto e pio 
Che se paacete il pover pellegrino: 

On© graepa an ann, one graba a hand, a foot; 

Cornea one who says, * These are not yoors, yon loon r' 

‘They're mine*' ‘TheyVe not !* While many a hmb of brnte 
joined to their human bodies shall be shown, 

Mule's heads, bull's legs, cruppers and ears of assea, 

As each man's life on earth his spirit classes. 

‘ Canto FI. S-11; 

Qui cacque Orlando, 1* inolito Barone j 
<Jul naoque Orlando, Senator Bomano, dtev 
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Sa non man ti prometto oh* ioi, 

Qaajttnngne mm di membra d picoiao, 

Ne pranderA da me sema riguardo; 

Ch^ salsa non vog? ie di San Bemardow 
Cancar vi mangi, datemi a mangiara^ 

Sa noiij v! bntterd k porta ginso ; 

Per debolezza Bontomi mancara, 

E la budalla vaimomi a riduso^ 

Genta doTotai e toL persone care 
Gbe Ti kccata di boon rosto il mnso^ 

Mandatemi, per Bio^ qualcba mmestm, 

0 me la trate giii dalla dneatra. 

In the course of these a^venfcuree Orlandino meets Oliver, 
the son of Bainero, the go’V^emor, and breaks his erown in a 
quarrel. This brings about the catastrophe; for the jonng 
hero pours forth such a torrent of voluble slang, mixed with 
imprecations and menaces, that Bainero is forced to acknow¬ 
ledge the presence of a superior genius.^ But before the 
curtain falls upon the discovery of Orlandino’s parentage and 
his reception into the company of peers, Folengo devotes 
a canto to the episodical history of the Prelate Gridarosto.* 
The name of this Babelaisian ecclesiastic—Claw-the-roast— 
sufficiently indicates the line of the poet's satire. 

Whatever appeared in the market of Sutri it for the 
table, fell into his clutches, or was transferred to the great 
bag he wore beneath his scapulaiy. His library consisted 
of cookery books ; and all the tongues he knew, were tongues 
of swine and oxen.^ Orlandino met fhij Gridarosto as 

< Canto rii 61-65. 

* Ho has been identified on onffioientlj plausible grounds with Ignazio 
Squaroialtipo, the prior of Joleugo’s convent In the Maecar&Tiea this 
burlesque personage reappears as tbo keeper of a tavern In beU, who 
feeds hDngr 7 souls on the most hideous mossea of carrion and vermin 
(Book TTMi. p, 217). There is sufficient rancour in Gridarosto^i portrait 
to Justif 7 tbs belief that Polongo meant in it to gratify a private tbirat 
toi vengeance. 

* In the play on the word Ifftpne there is a side-tiumst at the Purist 
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A italled 01, one morning after lie had purchased a hngt 
sturgeon: 

La Beverenzia vostra non si parta; 

Statemi aJ quanto, prego, ad ascoltara. 

Nimis ioUicita «, o Muriat MaTiHj 
Circa aubsiantiaTj/i Christi deuorare* 

Pftm m i poltron, quel peace, ch^ io 1 diaquarta, 

Per poterlo in communi diepensare, 

Hassa anguillo che tu sei, lurcone; 

K ci6 dicendo dagli dol bastone. 

The priest was compelled to disgorge his prey, and the fame 
of the boy’s achievement went abroad through Sutri, Eainero 
thereupon sent for GrifiEarosto, and treated the Abbot to such 
A compendious abuse of monks in general as would have 
delighted a Lutheran,' GrifFarosto essayed to answer him 
with a ludicrous jumble of dog Latin; but the Governor 
requested him to defer his apology for the morrow. The 
description of Gridarosto’s study in the monastery, where wine 
and victuals fill the place of books, his oratory consecrated 
to Bacchus, the conversation with his cook, and the ntsc by 
which the cook gets chosen Prior in his master’s place, earJ^ 
on the satire through fif ty stanzas of dashing sarcasm. The 
whole episode is a pendent picture to Fulci’s Margutte, 
Then, by a brusque change from bitfibonery to seriousness, 
Folengo plunges into a confession of faith, attiibuted to 
Rainero, but presumably his own,® It includes the essential 
points of Cathoh'o orthodoxy, abjuring the impostures of 
priests and friars, and taking final station on the Lutheran 
doctrine of salvation by faith and repentance. Idle as a 
dream, says Folengo, are the endeavours made by friars 
to force scholastic conclusions on the conscience in support 

* Canto riii, 23-32* 

^ Canto viii. 73-84. This pa&aago I hare also translated and placed 
tn m Appendix to this chapter, where the chiet Lutheran utterances of 
tho burlesque poets will be found together. 
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of tbesoa S. Paul wuld have rejected- What tbej preachy 
they do not comprehend. Their agnortmce is only egual to 
their insolent pretension. They are worse that Judae in 
their treason to Christ, worse than Herod, Anna, Caiaphas, 
or Pilate. They are only ht to consort with usurers and 
slaves- They use the names of sainta and the altar of the 
Virgin as the means of glutting their avarice with the gold 
of superstitions folk. They abuse confession to gratify their 
lusts. Their priories are dens of dogs, hawks, and reprobate 
women. They revel in soft beds, drink to intoxication, and 
stuff themselves with unctuous food. And still the laity 
entrust their souls to these rogues, and there are found many 
who defraud their kith and kin in order to enrich a convent 
It would not be easy to compose an invective more suited 
to degrade the objects of a satirist's anger by the oopious- 
ness and the tenacity of the dirt flung at them. Vet the 
* Orlandino ’ was written by a monk, who, though he had 
left his convent, was on the point of retoming to it; and the 
poem was openly printed during the pontificate of Clement 
Vn. That Folengo should have escaped inquisitorial censure 
m remarkable. That he should have been readmitted to the 
Benedictine order after this outburst of bile and bold diffusion 
of heretical opinion, is only explicable by the hatred which 
subsisted in Italy between the rules of S. Francis and 
8. Benedict. While attacking the former, be gratified the 
spite and jealousy of the latter. But the fact is that hie 
auditors, whether lay or clerical, were too acc^tomed to 
similar charges and too frankly conscious of their truth, to 
«5ar© about them. Folengo stirred no indignation in the 
people, who had laughed at ecclesiastical corruption since the 
golden days of the 'Deemneron.' Ho roused no shame in the 
clergy, for, till Luther frightened the Church into that pseudo- 

1 m addJfion to the eighth Canto, I hawi drawn on iU. 4,20 ; it. IS s 
tL 44, for thifl list. 
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leformatioD which Sarpi styled a defonnation of manners, 
the authorities of Borne were nonchalantly careless what 
was said shout them,* An atrabilious monk in his garret 
vented his spleen with more than usual acrimony, and the 
world applauded. Ea fatto un bel libro / That was all. 
Conversely, it is not strange that the weighty truths about 
reUgion uttered by Polengo should have had but little in¬ 
fluence. He was a scribbler, famous for scurrility, notoriously 
profligate in private life. Free thought in Italy found itself 
too often thus in company with inamorality. The names of 
heretic and Lutheran carried with them at that time a 
reproach more pungent and more reasonable thun is usual 
with the epithets of theological hatred.* 

In the * Orlandino,’ Ariosto's irony is degraded to buf¬ 
foonery. The prosaic details he mingled with his poetry are 
made the material of a new and vulgar comedy of manners. 
The satire he veiled in allegory or polite discussion, bursts 
into open virulence. His licentiousness yields to gross 
obscenity. The chivalrous epic, as employed for purposes of 
art in Italy, contained within itself the germs of this burlesque. 

It was only necessary to develop certain motives at the 
expense of general harmony, to suppress the noble and pathetic 
elements, and to lower the literary key of utterance, in order 
to produce a parody. Ariosto had strained the semi-serious- 
ness of romance to the utmost limits of endurance. For his 
successors nothing was left but imitation, caricature, or 
divergence upon a different track. Of these alternatives, 
Folengo and Bemi, Aretino and Fortiguerra, chose the 

• Leo X.’8 oompliusent aceeptance of the MandTagola proves this. 

_ * !me curious history of ffiulio Triasino, told by Bernardo Morsolin 

in the last chapters of Ms Oianffiorgio Trissino (Vicenza, 1878), reveals 
the manner of men who adopted Latheianism in Italy in the sizteenth 
See above, p. 26S. I shall support the above remarks lower 
down m tMa chapter by reference to Bemi’s Lutheran opinions. 
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BecoQd; Tasso took tho third, and provided Tassoni with the 
occasion of a new burlesque. 

While the romantic epic lent itself thus easily to parody, 
another form of humor one poetry took root and flourished on 
the mass of Latin literature produced by the Beyival. Latm 
never heeame a wholly dead language in Italy: and at the 
height of the Eenaissance a public had been formed whose 
appreciation of classic style ensured a welcome for its travesty. 
To depreciate the humanistic currency by an alloy of ple¬ 
beian phrases, borrowed from various base dialects | to ape 
Yirgilian mannerism while treating of the lowest themes 
suggested by boisterous mirth or satiric wit; was the method 
of the BO-caUed Maccaronic poets. It is matter for debate 
who first invented this style, and who created the title 
Mdccaronea. So far back as the thirteenth century, we 
notice a blending of Latin with French and German in certain 
portions of the * Carmlna Burana.* ^ But the two elements 
of language here lie side by side, without interpenetration. 
This imperfect fusion is not sufficient to constitute the 
genuine Maccaronic manner. The jargon known as Maccaronic 
must consist of the vernacular, suited with Latin terminations, 
and freely mingled with classical Latin words. Nothing 
should meet the ear or eye, which does not sound or look like 
Latin; but, upon inspection, it must be discovered that a half 
or third is simple slang snd common speech tricked out with 
the endings of Latin declensions and conjugations.® In Italy, 

^ The political and eccleaia&tical satires known in England as the 
work of Walter Mapes, abound in psendo-MaccuJomo paasagi^ Com^ 
pare Du M4ril, Foisted Faptilaire^ Lalims anUrieures au Stick, 
p, 142. *0., for further apeoimeiifl of tmdeTiloped Maccaromo poetiy of 
the middle ages. 

^ Those who are enrious to study this subject further, shoold consult 
the two exhaustive works of Octave Delepierre* Macartmiana (Paris, 
1852), end Maeanmiana Jndm (Londres, Trabner, 1862). These two 
publications contain a history of Maccatonic Terse, with reprints of the 
icarcer poerue in this style. iHie second giTea the best text of Odaosi, 
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where the tnodern tongue retained close similarity to Xiatin, 
this amalgamation was easy; and we find that in the fifteenth 
century the hybrid had already assumed finished form. The 
name by which it was then known, indicates its composition. 
As maccaroni is dressed with cheese and hotter, so the 
maccaronio poet mixed colloquial expressions of the people 
with classical Latin, serving up a dish that satisfied the 
appetite by rarity and richness of concoction. At the same 
time, since maccaroni was the special delicacy of the pro¬ 
letariate, and since a stupid fellow was called a Maccherone, 
the ineptitude and the vulgarity of the species ace indicated 
by its title. Among the Maccaronio poets we invariably find 
ourselves in low Bohemian company. No Pbrnbus sends 
them inspiration; nor do they slake their thirst at tbs 
Castalian spring. The muses they invoke are tavem-wencbes 
and scullions, haunting the slums and stews of Lombard 
cities.' Their mistresses are of the same type as Villon’s 
Margot. Mountains of cheese, rivers of fat broth, are their 
Helicon and Hippoorene. Their pictures of manners 
a coarser brush than Hogarth’s to do them justice. 

Before engaging in the criticism of this Maccaronio 
literature, it is necessary to interpolate some notice of a 
kindred style, called pedantesco. This was the exact converse 
of the Maccaronio manner. Instead of adapting Ttalmw Jq 

and tbs Virgiliana. The MaecTttrtmet di Cinqud PoeH IlaliaiU 
(Milano, Oaelli, 1864J is a nsefol little book, einoe it reprodnces Dele, 
piem’s colleotiona in a cheap and convenient form. In the uncertaintv 
which attends the spelling of this word, I have adopted the form 

Maccanmic* 

' TakH one eaeHmple, from the iadnctioii to Odasai'a poema mae, 
AndK p. 63): 

O potonemm pQtanieaimai vacca Taccanmi, 

O poiifaraiit potisaima pota potaza - . * 

To Phroaina mihi foveas, mea sola volaptaa j 
KuUa mihi poterit melitis sncotirrere MoBOt 
Knlliis Apollo mofis. 
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the rules of Lalin, the parodist now treated Latin according 
to the grammatical usages and metrioal laws of Italian. 
A good deal of the ‘ Hjpnerotomachia Poliphili ’ is written 
in lingua pedantesca. But the recognised masterpiece of 
the species is a book called ' I Cantici di Fidentio Glotfcogrysio 
Ludimagistro/ The author's real name was Camillo Scrofa, 
a humanist and schoolmaster of Vicenza. Though more 
than once reprinted, together with similar compositions bj 
equally obscure craftsmen, his verses are exceedingly rare.' 
They owe their neglect partly to the absurdity of their 
language, partly to the undisguised immorality of their sub¬ 
ject'matter. Of the stik pedantesco the following specimen 
may suiBce. It describes a hostelry of boors and peasants: * 

Par pedeteatim ginnsi ad un cubiculo, 

Sordido, inelegante, ove molti hoapiti 
Facean corona a un eemmiorino igniculo, 

Salvete, dissi, et Giove liati e sospiti 
Vi riconduoa a i vostri doJci hospitii 1 
Ma reaponao non hebbi; o rudi, o inbo^ti I 
lo cbe tra vari ©qnestri e tra patritii 
Soglio flcdcr, mi vedi alhor negligere 
Da quegli huomini nori at adventitii. 

Non sapea quasi indignabundo eligere 
Partito; pur al fin fn necesgario 
Tra lor per calefarmi nn scanno erigero. 

Che colloqnio, 0 Dii born, ampio e nefario 
Perranna a T aura nostra purgatisaime. 

Da mnoTer nansaa a un lanone, a un sicario I 

One of the moat famous and earliest, if not absolutely the 

first among tfae authors of Macoaronio verse, was Tifi Odassi, 
n Padnan, whose poems were given to the press after his 
death, in at least two edittons earlier than the close of the 

t The book was first printed at Vicenaa. The copy I have studied is 
the Florentine edition of 1574. Scrofa’s Terses, detached bon the col* 
betioD, may be foond in the Parttato IMiono, voL xrv. 

• Op. 33- 
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fifteenth centuiy-* He chose a oommonplace Nov&lla for hia 
theme; but the interest of Ms tale consists leas in its argu¬ 
ment than in ita vivid descriptions of low town-life. Odasai’a 
portraits of plebeian characters are executed with masterly 
realism, and the novelty of the veMcle gives them a singularly 
trenchant force* It is unfortunately impossible to bring 
either the cooksbop-keeper or bis female servant, the mounte¬ 
bank or the glutton, before modem readers* These pictures 
are too Eabeiaisian.® I must content myself with a passage 
taken from the description of a bad painter, wbichi though it is 
inferior in comic power, contains nothing unpardonably gross-^ 

Qaodri forte oJiqaem volmt depmgere galltun, 

Qaicunque aapiciat poterit jurare cigognam^ 

Depinxitque semel canes in caza cnirentes, 

Omnes credebant natantes in sequore hizos ; 

Siye bonnnem pingit, pateris tn credere ligunn] 

In quo sartores ponunt sine capita vestas; 

6eu nudoi facit multo sudore putmos, 

Tu caput a culo poteris diguoscere nunquam; 

Sive facit gremio Chriptmn retinere Mariam, 

Kon licet a filio sanctam diguoscere matrem; 

Pro gardelmis depmgit sepc galliuas, 

Et pro gallinis depingit sepe cababos; 

Blasfemat, jurat, culpam ^cit esse ponelli, 

Quos spazzaturas poteria jurare de brnscho; 

Tam bene depingit pictorum pessimus iste, 

Nec tamen inferior se cogitat esse Beilino* 

* Bernardino ^caideone in bis work X>^ tote nrbis PataiAi, dfcc* 

(Basilero, I5C0), speaks of Odassi as tbe Inventor of Maccaronic poetry ; 

‘ adinvemt enlm primus ridioulom carminis genus, nuuqnam prius a 
qnopiam excogitatnm, quod MacaTonffiom nuncupavit, multis larcitum 
Bali bos, et satyrica mordacitate respersnm.’ He adds tbat Odassi 
desired on his deathbed that the hook should be burned. In spite of 
this wish, it was frequently reprinted during Scardeone’a lifetime. 

^ It is with great regret tbat I omit Bertapaha, the charlatan—a por¬ 
trait executed with mimitable verve. Students of Italian life in its kwost 
and liveliest details should seek him oaL Mac, Andr, pp« 68^71, 

' Ibid, p. 71. I have altered spelling and pnnctuatiom 
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It will be ieen from this specimen that Italian and Latin are 
confounded without regard to either proaodj or propnety of 
diction. The style, far from being even pedestrian, is reptile, 
and the inspiration is worthy of the aoiirce imagined by the 
poet,* As Odassi remarks in his induction : 

Aspicea, lector, Ptisciani vulnera mOle 
Gramaticamque novam, quam nos docaere patane. 

The note struck by Odassi was sustained hy his immediate 
imitatorSi Another Paduan author used this parody of 
humanistic verse to caricature a humanist, whom he called 
Vigon^a.® Like Odassi, be invoked Venus Volgivaga; and 
like Odassi’s, very little of his verse is quotable. The follow¬ 
ing extracts may be found acceptable for their humorous 
account of a Professor's inaugural lecture in the University 
of Padua.* yigon9a announces the opening of his course; 

Ipse auto totio fecit asavers piacis, 

Et totis scolis mandat bolletina bidelis, 

Qnte bolletina portabant talia verba: 

* Comes magniBcue eaValerius ilia Vigon^a, 

Patricius Patavus comesque ab origlno louga, 

VoB rogat ad primain veniatia quisque legend am; 

Qui veniet, magnum fructum portabit a casa-’ 

Omnes ventoros sese dixere Ebenter j 


’ CogBOSces in me quanlnm lua numina pesmmt, 

Qaffique taa vemimt stilantia canuma peia. 

* This anonymoim poet has been variously identiCed with Odassf and 
with Fossa of Ciemona. The freqaent occurreaeo of Paduan idioiiua 
seems to point to a Padaan rather than aCremonese author; and tbougo 
then is no authoritative reason for referring the poem to Odassi, U 
tesembles hia sty Is suSScientJy to render the hypothesis of his authorship 
very plausible. The name of the hero, Vigonya, is probably the Italian 
Bigoncia, which meant in ene sense a pulpit or a reading-desk, in iti 
ordinary saose a tub. 

* Paelli, MaccJtffFonm di Cinq we Poeti lialiani (Milano, 1864), p 50 s 
op. Mac. Andr, p. 19* 
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Promissit comes, c^pitanens etque poteatas, 

Et pftdaaai vecH jnvenesqtie politi* 

Lux promissa aderat, qua se smatare Vigon^a 
X)ebebat, atque Buam cunctis monstraro matieram. 

Lie tameu totam facil coiig:are la scolam. 

Be Digro totom l^it couzare cathedram, 

In qua debebat mataa sprologare Vigon^a; 

Cetera fuJgebant banchalis atque thapetis, 

Et decern in brocbis dicit spandidisae dacbatos* 

After narratiDg how the whole town responded to Yfgonga’s 
inyitation, and how the folk assembled to hear his first address^ 
the poet thus describes the great occasion : * 

Sed neqne bastabat ingens intrantibus usBue; 

Bnmpebant cupos parietes atqrie feneBtraa, 

Inqne ipso mtiltoe buEos fecere parete* 

Tnnc ibi bidelne cxmctos ratione pregayiti 
Et fiibi cavavit nigrum Vigonga birettun, 

Et manicas alcana dedit hio ana verba de mate, 

Et comen^avit sanctam faciendo la crucem* 

* Magnidce pretor, pariter generose prefeeta, 

Tn faennde comas anrl portando colanam, 

JIagnua philosopbus, lingua in utraque poeta, 

Tu primicorins, Venete spea alma paludis, 

Et Toa doctorea, celeberrima fama per orbein, 

Vos cavalerii mnlinm sperone dorati, 

Vosque acolares, civea, chariqne aodalea 1 
Non ego perdivi tempus futuendo putanaa, 

Non ego zugando, non per bordella vagando; 

Non ego cum eanibus leporea seguendo velocoB, 

Non cum aparvaria, non cum falconibua ipse; 

Non ego cum dadis tabulam lissando per ullam; 

Non ego cum chartia volui diaBipare dinaros, 

Qualiter in Padua faeitmt da nocte scolaree* 

Quum jocant alii, atabat in eaaa Vigon^a 
Et studiabat gnardando Toltumna longa.’ 

This Paduan caricature may be reckoned among the most 
Talaable doonments we possess for the illustration of the 
■ I>aeUi, ojJt ciL pp* 52, 64. 
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professorial system in Italy during ibe ascendency of buman- 
iam. Some material of the same kind is supplied by the 

* Virgiliana’ of Evangelista Fossa, a Cremonese gentleman, 
‘who versified a Venetian Burla in mock-heroic Latin. 

too, painted the portrait of a pedant, Priaeianns: * 

Est mirandus homo; nam sunt miracnla in illO', 

Onmee virtutea habet bio in testa fichataa . . . 

Nam quicquid dicit, semper per littara parlat, 

Atque habet in bocoham pnlchra h^o proverbia semper. » • , 
Est letmtus nam multnm, studlarit in omni 
Arte, fuit Padoo, fmt in la citta da Ptjrosa, 

Bonanie multum mansit de Eeuno robando. 

But Fossa’s ‘ Virglliana,’ while aiming at a more enhtl© sort 
of parody than the purely macearonio poems, misses their 
peculiar salt, and, except for the Hudibrastie description of 
the author on horseback,® offers nothing of great mtereet. 

Brief notice also may be taken of Giovan Giorgio Alione 8 
satire on the Lombards. Alione was a native of Asti, and 
seasoned his maccaroni with the base French of his birthplace. 
For Asti, transferred to the House of Orleans by Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, was more than half a French city, and its inhabit an tg 
spoke the Gallic dialect common to Piedmont.^ Alione is 
proud of this subjection, and twits the Lombards of Milan 
and Pavia with being unworthy of their ancient origin no less 
than of their modem masters/ Unlike the ordinary run of 
burlesque poems, his ‘Macharonea' is virulently satirieaL 

' Ibid* p. 113; Miic. Andr. p. S3* 

■ * De fossa compositoro quaudo veuit pataTio * (Mac* Andr* p. SO)* 

■ Alione says: 

Cum not Asteuaos lopniemur undique Galli* 

* See the passage beginning ‘ 0 Longobardi frapatores/ and ending 
with these lines; 

Tune baratasti Gat orum nobile ttomen 
Cam Longobardo, etc. 

Daelli, op. dL p. 94. 
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Animated by a real rage against the North Italians, Alione 
paints them as effeminate cowards, devoid of the sense of 
hononr and debased by the vices of ill-bred farvsnvs. The 
opening of a Novcllot he relates, may be cited as a fair 
specimen of his style: * 

Quidam Franzosusi volens tomare Parismmi 
Certum MUaneysum acontra'rit extra viglianam 
Bine capello docheti teata bagnatum: 

Et jum ignoraret GaMious bio tmde Miset 
Dixit vnlgariter tfotw ffioglifi vion mnicust 
Die qni intelligit a la rebnaa, reapondit 
8y sg Ifni che ho mvgle MU^ni et ajicafiolot* 

Gallus tunc cemens Lombardata fore loqnela, 

Et recordatns qnod tempore gnerro Salncie 
AJixandrmt fecerant pagare meneatram 
Bcatnmqne sibi sgrafignarant de gibeaera, 

Bfodravit ensem dicens o iretre ribalds 

Bender moy sa mon etcUt sy non a la morte spazat* 

Tho end of the story is far too cmd© to quote, and it is 
probable that even the most curious readers will already have 
had enough of Alione's peculiar gibberish. 

The maccaronic style had reached this point when Folengo 
took possession of it, stamped it with his own genius, and 
employed it for one of the most important poems of the century. 
He is said to have begun a serious Latin epic in his early 
manhood, and to have laid this aside because he foresaw the 
impossibOity of wresting the laurels from Virgil, This story 
is probably a legend; but it contains at least an element 
of truth. Folengo aimed at originality; he chose to be the 
first of burlesque Larin poets rather thanjo claim the name 
and fame of a Virgilian imitator.* In the proemiuin to his 
1 Daelli, p, 93. 

* lu the first book of tho Moscheiat lino 7, he lajo; 

Gens coratana alnat veccbias cantoxe batajat, 

Bqttarzei VirgOios luiba pcdanta suoo, 

Tho end of the Maecaroma seti forth the impossibility of modem bardf 
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^ Hoscheia * be professes to have found the orthodox Apollo 
deaf to his prayers: 

hen hrustra doctaa oaptare Bororct 
Sperayi ao mxUta landa tenere poloa 

The reason of the god’a anger was that his votary had sullied 
the clear springs of Hippocrene: 

Neicio qoBS reperi jnosaa, tnrpesve aorores, 

Neacio qtias turpi carmina voce cannot* 

T.im pida Pegasidnm vitiavi etagna profaniiBi 
Totaqne atmt limo dedecorata meo. 

The exordium to the 'Maccaronea* introduces us to these 
vulgar Musesi grosser CamcBna, who fill their neophytes with 
maccaronic inspiration i 

Jam neo Melpomene^ Clio, neo magua Thalia, 

Nec Pbeebufl grattando lyram mihi carmina dictet, 

Qni tantoa olim doctos fecere poetaa; 

Yerum cara Tnihl foveat eolummodo Berta, 

Goaaqne, Togna Bimnl, Mafelina, Pedrala, Comma* 
Veridic® Mas® annt h®, doot®que eorell®; 

Quaram non multis habitatio note poetis* 


contending with the great poet ot antiqui^* PontanuB, Bauimazaiias, 
all the beet Latin writers of the age, pale before Tirgil; 

Non tamen ®qnatur vati qaem protalit Andes, 

Nsmque vetaata nocet Ians nobis sffpe modemis- 

This refrain ho repeats for each poet with whimsical reitoratiotu 
Folongo^s own ambition to take the first place among btirledque writers 
appears in the final lines of Mac^ book iii*: 

Mantua VirgOio gaudet, Verona CatuBo, 

Dante eno florens tirbs Tueca, Cipada Cocajo : 

Dlcor ego superans aliofl levitate poetas, 
tit Maro medaBimos superans gravitate poetas. 

Iha indnetion to tha ifowtow pointe to n wrioos heroie poem on 
Mantoa. whioh ho abandoned tor want o( inspiration. Wahave in thwe 
relerenees enough to aooount lor the tnfth aboTo mentioned. 
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The holy Ml of Folengo’s Muses is a mountam of cheese and 
maccaroni, with lakes of broth and rivers of tmcfcaoos sauces: 

Stant ipa^ Mueib super altuns montifl acuiueui 
Fonmijum gratulia durum retridando foratia 

Here he seeks them, and here they deign to crown him poet: * 

Ergo macarenicas illio cattavimua artea, 

Et me groBsilog^uiim vatem statuere sorores* 

We have seen already that the maeoaronio s^le involved a 
free use of plebeian Italian, embedded in a mixed mass of 
classical and medieval Xiatinity, Folengo refined the usage 
of his predecesaors, by improving the versification, adopting a 
more uniformly heroic tone, and introducing scraps of 
Mantuan dialect at unexpected intervals, bo that each lapse 
into Italian has the force of a surprise—what the Greeks 
called irapa ^^mrSoic/oy, The comic effect is produced by a 
Bustained epical inflatiou, breaking irregularly into the 
coarsest and least pardonable freaks of vulgarity. It is as 
though the poet were improvising, emulous of Virgil; but the 
tide of inspiration fails him, he falls short of classical phrases 
to express his thoughts, and is forced in the hurry of the 
moment to avail himself of words and images that lie more 
cloae at hand. His Pegasus is a showy hack, who ambles on 
the bypaths of Parnassus, dropping now and then a spavined 
hock and stumbling back into his paces with a snort. His 
war-trumpet uttem a sonorous fanfaronnade; but the blower 
loses breath, and breaks hia note, or suffers it to lapse into a 
lamentable quaver, 

Tifi Odassi, who may be regarded as Folengo*s master in 
this species of verse, confined the Maccaronic Muse to qnaintly 

> Compure Mac, vi]. p« 105* 

NE nisi orossiloquas dicer scriviase camcenaa, 

Gra&siloquis igitur dicEimua luagua auuosuie. 

Xhia theme is nothing less tbau naonaatioiam in ita viloat aapeeli. 
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finished sketches in the Dutch style.* His pupil raised her ta 
the dignity of Clio and composed an epic in twenty-five hooks. 
The length of this poem and the strangeness of the manner 
render it unpalatable to all but serious students at the present 
time. Its humour has evaporated, and the form itself strikes 
us as rococo. We experience some difficulty in sympathising 
with those readers of the sixteenth century, who, perfectly 
acquainted with Latin poetry and accustomed to derive 
intellectual pleasure from its practice, found exquisite amuse¬ 
ment in so cleverly constructed a parody. Kor is it possible 
for Englishmen to appreciate the more delicate irony of the 
vulgarisms, which Folengo adopted from one of the coarsest 
Italian dialects, and cemented with subtle skill upon the 
stately structure of his hexameters. Still we may remember 
that the ‘ Maccaronea * was read with profit by Babelaia, and 
that much of Butler^s humour betrays a strong affimty to this 
antiquated burlesque. 

In substance the * Maccaronea * begins with a rehandling of 
the ‘ Orlandino/ Ouido, peerless among Paladins, wins the 
love of his king^s daughter, Baldovina of Franca, They fly 
together into Italy, and she dies in giving birth to a son at 
Cipada, near Mantua, Guido disappeara, and the boy, Baldus, 
is brought up by a couple of peasants- He believes Mmself 
to he their child, and recognises the rustic boor, ZambeUus, 
for his brother. StiH the heroes nature reveals itself in the 
village urchin ; and, like the young Orlando, Baldus performs 
prodigies of valour in his boyhood: 

Non it post vaccas, at sBepe oaminat ad urbom, 

Ac ad PanadfE dispectum praticat ifiain; 

In villam semper tamabat vespere facto, 

PortabatquB caput firactum gambasque macataa 

iKTien he goes to school, he begins by learning his letters with 

> At the end of the Macearonia I think there may be an aliusioo to 

fi ^Bjt fti conveyed in these werda, Caroloq^ /uturis* 
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great readiness. But he eooii turns away from grammar to 
books of chivalry: 

Sed mox Orlflndi uaaare volnmina ocepit i 
Non vacat ultra deponentia discere verba, 

Non Bpooiea, minieros, Bon oaaus atque Bgoras, 

Hon Doctrinalia yareamiim traders menti; 

Fecit de norma acartazsioa mille Donati 
Inque Perotinum librtim ealcicm coxit. 

Orlandi sqIhid, nec non fera bella Binaldl 
Aggradant; animmn faciebat talibuB altum: 

Legerat Anorojam, TrIbisoDdam, gesta Danedt 
Antonaque Bovum, mox tota Bealea Franc®, 
Innamoramentnm Carlonie et Asperamontem, 

Bpagnam, Aitobellom, Morgantis £^ta gigantii 

And BO forth through the whole list of obivalroua romances^ 
down to the ' Orlando Furioso' and the * OriandmOi* The 
boy's heart is set on deeds of daring. He makes himaelf the 
captain of a band of rogues who turn the village of Gipada 
upside down. Three of these deserve especial notice— 
FracasBus, Cingar, and Falohettua; Bince they became the 
henchmen of our hero in all his subsequent exploits. Fracasiua 
was descended in the direct line from Morgante ; 

Pnmus ©rat quidam Ffacaeaus prole gigantls, 

Cujus Btirps olim Morganto venit ab illoi 
Qui bacMocconam campan® ferre golebat 
Cum quo mihe hominnin colpo B&acasset in uno, 

Cingar in like manner drew his blood from Polci'a Margutte; 

Alter erat Baldi compagnue, nomiue Cingar, 

Accortufl, ladro, semper truffare paratos; 

Seamus enim feu^ie, reliquo sed oorpore nervia 
PJenue, eompressua, picoiinus, brtmus, et atror. 

Semper habeas nudam testam, riazutua et aapor. 

Iste snam trarit Marguti a sanguine razzam, 

Qui ad eaJcagnos speronea at gaMua habebat 
Et nimio riau Bimia cagante morivit. 
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FalchetfcoB boasted a still stranger origin: * 

Sed qmdoam de tie, Falchetta stnpende, eanemus f 
Ta qnoque pro Baldo branjasti prendera mortem. 

PorBitan, o lector, qu® dice, dura videntaTt 
Namque Pulicano FaJehettos venit ab iUo 
Quern Boripsore virum medium, mediomque catelluni; 
Qnapropter sio eio noater Falchettua babebat 
Anteriora Yiri, Bed poateriora camna* 

It would be too long to relate bow Baldus received Imightlj 
edacation from a nobleman who admired hia daring; how, 
ignorant of his Ulugtrioua blood, be married the village beauty 
Berta ; and how be made bimseE the petty tyrant of Cipada* 
The exploits of hia youth are a satire on the violence of local 
magnates, whose manners diifered little from those of the 
peasants they oppressed. In course of time Ealdus feE under 
the displeasure of a despot stronger than himself, and was 
shut up in prison.^ In the absence of bis hero from ibe 
scene, the poet now devotes himflelf to the exploits of Cmgar 
among the peasants of Cipada* Without lowering his epic 
tone, Folengo fills five books with whimsical adventures, 
painting the manners of the country in their coarsest colours, 
and introducing passages of stinging satire on the monks 
he bated,* Cingar, finding himself on one occasion in a 

^ Ido Dot racognise PaUcanuB, who is loid to bo the aaGostoro! 
Falchettai. Ib it a misprint for Falicaaag? Falicano la a giaat in 
EeUo'sifiJwtbrtono, ooo of Foleogo^s favourito poems of romance. 

* Mae. iii. The edition I quote from ia that of Mastoa (?) noder 
name of Amsterdam, 1769 and 1771, 2 vols. 4to- See ?ol. i- p. 117, for 
a satire on the franda and injustice of a coantry law-court, followed by 
a mock heroic panegyric of the Casa Gonzaga. The description of their 
ceJehrafed stud and breed of horsca may be read with intcreat 

» The epiaode of Berta'a battle with her sisterLaeoa {Mac. it, p, 144), 
the apostrophe to old age {Mae. r. p. 162), the tillage ball {ibid, p, 163), 
the tricks played by Cingar on ^amboUas {ibid. p. 16S, and JHhc, vi.), the 
description of the oonrent of MoteJla (Jfoo- vii* 196), the portrait of the 
ignorant pariah-priest (ilfao. vii, p, 202), the Carnival Maas (Afnc. Tiii. 
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convsQt, gives vent to a long soliloquy wbieb expresses 
Folengo's own contempt for the monastic institutions that 
filled Italy with rogues: 

Qno diavol, ait, tanti venere capuzzi ? 

NU nisi per mundiim video portare cepUKKOB: 

Quiaquam vult fieri Frater, vult quisqtie capuz^nm. 
Poatquaui giocarunt niiiiinios, tascaaque vodaruotj 
Postquam pane caret cophinuOTt celaria vino, 

In Fratrea properant^ datnr Ms eitemplo capnzzufl* 

Undique stmt isti Fratree, iatique capuzxi* 

Qni sint nescimns; diacemere nemo valerel 
Tantaa veatitum foggiaa, tantosqtie colorea: 

Bunt pars turehini, para nigri, parsque morelli, 

Para albi, ruaai, pars gialcli, parsqne bretini. 

Si per iter vado teilnriSt cemo capuzzoa; 

Si per iter pelagi, non mancnm cemo capnzzoa; 

Qnando per armatoe eo campoe, cemo eapnzzoa J 
Bive forum subeo, sive barcam, sive tabernam, 

Protinua ante oculos aliquem mihi cemo capazziuo. 

There will soon be no one left to bear arms, till the fields, or 
ply the common handicraftSi All the villeins make themselves 
monks, aspiring to ecclesiastical honours and seeking the 
grade of superiority denied them by their birth. It is ambition 
that fills the convents: 

lUic nobilit&s sub msticitate laborat, 

Am bltio quoniam villanoB unica brancat* 

This tirade is followed by the portrait of Prae Jacopinns, 
a village parson whose stupidity is only equalled by his vices* 
Jacopino’s education in the alphabet is a masterpiece of 
Babelaisian humour, and the following passage on his celS'^ 
bration of the Mass brings all the sordidness of rustic cere¬ 
monial before our eyes: ‘ 

p, 212), followed by a dniiiken Ker Mess {iMd, p. 214), are aU eseeaied 
£q the broad style of a Dutch painter, and abound in realistia Bketchei 
of Xjombard couutrydife, 

‘ Mioc. vii. p. 201. 
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Missam foggla dicebat in nna, 

Nea amcia in fronte aignimi formare sciebat. 

Inter Confiteor parvum diecrimen at Amen 
Semper erat* jam jam meditans adjungere ^nem I 
Incipiebat enim nee adbuo in nomine Patrie, 

Quod tribna in saltia veniebat ad Ite misestum. 

From generalities Folengo passes to particulars in the foUowing 
description of a village Mass; ^ 

Inde Jacopinns, cHamatis nndiqne Prstla» 

C<eperat in gorga Missam c^taro etupendam; 
Subseqnitant alii» magnisque cridoribiiB inetanti 
Protinua Introiituna epaz^ant talqnaliter omnemi 
Ad ChyrioB Teniimt, qnoa miro dioere sentia 
Cmn contrapptmto, velnti ei cantor adesset 
Master Adrianas, Constantins atque Jachettna- 
Hie per dolcezzam seorlabant corda vilsni 
Quando de qniniie terzisque calabst in nnam 
Mnaleiia octavam noeter J acopinna et ipaaa 
Providus octavas longa cum voce tirabat 
Cloria in exoelsia passat, jam Credo propin qnat; 

Oil ai Josqninna Cantornm splendor adesset I 

MeanwhUe Baidas has been left in prison, and it is time foe 
Cingar to undertake his rescue. He effects this feat, by 
stripping two Franciscan monks, and dressing himself up in 
the frock he has just filched fcom one of them, while he coaxes 
the unfortunate Zambellus to assume the other. Then he 
persuades the people of Mantua that he has seen himself 
assassinated on the high road; gains access to Baidas in the 
dungeon,on the plea of hearing his confession; and contrives 
to leave Zambellus there in the clothes of Baldus after dis¬ 
guising his friend in one of the friars’ tumos. The story is 


1 ItTae. vli. p. S12. Folengo s«oma to liave bean food ol musjo. Saa 

the whimsical description of lonr-part singing, Mae. xi. p. 139, followed 
by the panegyrio of Music and the maledtotion of hat dalractora. 
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too intncate for repetitaon hereJ SufSce it to aay that Baling 
escapes and meets a knight errant, Leonardus, at the city gate^ 
who haa ridden all the way from Rome to meet so valorons a 
Paladin, They swear eternal hdendship. The three hench¬ 
men of the hero muster round the new comrades in anna; and 
the party thus formed set forth upon a series of adventures in 
the B^le of Astolfo’s journey to the moon. 

This part of the epic is a close copy of the chivalrous 
romances in their more fantastic details. The journey of the 
Barons, as they are now invariably styled, is performed in a 
great ship. They encounter storms and pirates^ land on mar¬ 
vellous islands, enter fairy palaces, and from time to time 
recruit their forces with notable rogues and drunkards whom 
they find upon their way. The parody consists in the simi¬ 
larity of their achievements to those of knight-errantry, while 
they are themselves in sil points unlike the champions of 
chivalry. One of their most cherished companions, for 
example, is Boccalus, a Bergamasque bu^oon, who dis¬ 
tinguishes himself by presence of mind m a great storm : ■ 

Hie galantuH homo, qni noper in sequora brattam 
Jecerat uxorem, dicens non esse fagotfcnm 
Fardelliimque hominl pins kidniu, plnsqne pesentum 
Qnam sibi mojeram Jafeeri mirare tacatam 
Quffl Bit oca ingenio, qn© vcdtu spazzacammTifl. 

The tale of adventures is diversified, after the manner of the 
romantic poets, by digressions, sometimes patbetic, sometimes 
dissertational. Among these the most amusing is Cingaj’s 
lecture on astronomy, in which the planetary theories of the 

* This episode of Ciogar^a triomph over the enemies of fiaidiiB, hia 
craft, his rhotorio, hia ready wit, his mfinite powers of persuasion, his 
monkey tricka and fox-liko cunning, is executed with an energy of humour 
and breadth of conception, that place it upon a level with the choicest 
passages in lUbclaia. 

* Mae, xii. p. 206. 
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middle ages are burlesqued with considerable irony.* The 
most afifeetiug is the death of Leonardug, who chooses to be 
tom in pieces by bears rather than yield his virginity to a 
vile woman. This episode suggests one of the finest satirio 
passages in the whole poem. Having exhibited the temptress 
Muselina, the poet breaks ofi with this exclamation: ^ 

Hen qnautU noster Muaelinis orbis abmidat 1 

He then enumerates their arts of seduction, and winds up 
with a powerful dramatic picture, painted from the life, of a 
mezmna engaged in corrupting a young man's mind during 
Maas-time: 

T>nm Miss© celebrantnr, amant caatombuB esse, 

Postqae tenebrosoB musaant chiachiarantque pilastros; 

Ah miserelle pneri. dicunt, male nate, qnod aUam 
Non habea, nt juvenes bisogaat habere, moroBam 1 ■ •« 
Numquid vis fieri Frater Monaohusvei remotls 
Belitiis Yeneris, Bacchi, Kartisque, Jovisqne, 

Qoos vel eimplicitaa, vel deBperatio traxit ? . . - 
Nemo Huper terram BanetuB; Btant etbere sancti! 

Noa camem natura facit, quo came fraamur* 

As the epic approaches its conclusion, Baldns discovers bis 
true father, Guido, under the form of a holy hermit, and 
learns that it is reserved for him by destiny, first to extirpate 
the sect of witches under their queen Smima Gulfora, and 
afterwards to penetrate the realms of death and hell. The 
last five books of the ‘Maccaronea' are devoted to these 
crowning exploits. Merlin appears, and undertakes the 

* In the oonrae of this oration Folengo iDtrodnceB an extreordioarilj 
venomonB iuTCctive agaiDit which maj bo paralleled with his 

allegory in the Orla«difw. It begine (Alhc. liii- P* II) * 

Progenies mniedicta qoidem xillajja Tocator, 
and extends throngb forty lines of condenied abase. 

'* Mac^ xfi. p- 66. 
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guidance of the Barona on tbeir journey to Avemus,^ But 
first he requires full confession of their sins from each; and 
this humorous act of penitence forma one of the absurdest 
episodes, as may be easily imagined, in the poem. Absolved 
and famished with heroic armour, the Barona inarch to the 
conquest of Gulfora and the destruction of her magic palaoe. 
Folengo has placed it appropriately on the road to heO; for 
under Gulfora he allegorises witchcraft. The space allotted 
to Smiraa Gulfora and the importance attached to her over¬ 
throw by Baldus and his Barons, call attention to the preval¬ 
ence of magic in Italy at this epoch*^ It may not> therefore, 
be out of place, before engaging in this portion of the analysis, 
to give some account of Italian witchcraft drawn feom other 
sources, in order to estimate the truth of the satire upon 
which Folengo expended his force. 

'Beautiful and humane Italy,’ as Bandello calls his 
country m the preface to one of his most horrible Novelist 
was, in spite of her enlightenmeiit, but little in advance of 
Europe on the common points of medieval superstltion. 
The teachmg of the Church encouraged a belief in demonB ; 
and the common people saw on every chapel wall the fresco 
of some saint expelling devils from the bodies of possessed 
persona, or exorcising domestic utensils which had been 
bewitched.® Thus the laity grew up in the confirmed opinion 
that earth, air, and ocean swarmed with supernatural beings, 

* Mac. XX, p. 1S3. From thia point onward the poet and MerJia are 
one person j 

Nomine Merlinofl dicor, de sangnmo MantuB, 

Est mM cognomen Cooajus MaccaroneoHia; 

* The Novella of Lnoa Philippus, who kept a tavern at the door of 
Paradise, and bad no onstom, since no one came that way so long as 
Onlfora ruled on earth, forma a iigniBcant preface to her episode. Bee 
Mac, iii. p, 180. The altercation between this host and Peter at the 
rusty gate of heaven tg written in the purest Italian style of pious parody, 

* Axetino’s CorHgiana contains a very humorous crorcism indicted 
by way of a practical joke upon a Osharmam 
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whom they distinguished as fiends from hell or inferior sprites 
of the elements, caUed spiriti foUeUi^ While the evil spirits 
of both degrees were supposed to lie beneath the ban of 
ecclesiastical malediction, they lent their aid to necromancers, 
witches and wizards, who, defying the interdictions of the 
Church, had the audacity to use them as their slaves by the 
employment of powerful spells and rites of conjuration. 
There was a way, it was believed, of taming both tbe demons 
and the elves, of making them the instruments of human 
avarice, ambition, jealousy and passion. Since all forms of 
superstition in Italy lent themselves to utilitarian purposes, 
the necromancer and the witch, having acquired this power 
over supernatural agents, became the servants of popular 
lusts. They sold their authority to the highest bidders, 
undertaking to blast the vines or to poison the flocks of an 
enemy; to force young men and maidens to become the 
victims of inordinate appetites; to ruin mconvenient husbands 
by slowly-wasting diseases; to procure abortion by spells and 
potions; to confer wealth and power upon aspirants after 
luxury; to sow the seeds of discord in families—in a word, to 
open a free path for the indulgence of the vain desires that 
plague ill-regulated egotisms. A class of impostors, half 
dupes of their own pretensions, half rogues relying on the 
folly of their employers, sprang into existence, who combined 
the Locusta of ancient Eome with the witch of medieval 
Germany. Such was the Ifeahan strega —a loathsome creature 
who studied the chemistry of poisons, philtres, and abortion- 
hastening drugs, and while she pretended to work her miracles 
by the help of devils, played upon the common passions and 
credulities of human kindJ By her side stood her masculine 

1 See above, Part L p. 396, note 1, for the distinetion bctweem the 
fiends fljid the eprites drawn by Pulci, 

* Se« Lasca^a NoveUa o£ ZaroastrOi BandoHo’fl novels o! wStehoraft 
{Part iii 29 and 62); Ceilmi’s celebrated conjnrayon in the Coliseum ; 
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counterparty the Btrsgonet negrtmante or alchimista, who pkja 
80 prominent a part in tho Italian comedies and noyels. 

Witchcraft waa localised in two chief centres—the moun¬ 
tains of Norcia, and the Lombard valleys of the Alpa.* In 
the former we find a remnant of antique Biiper8tition» The 
witches of this district, whether male or female, had aome- 
thing of the classical Sibyl in their composition and played 
upon the terrors of their clients. Like their Boman prede¬ 
cessors, they plied the trades of poisoner, quack-doctor and 
bawd. In Lombardy witchcraft aasomed a more Teutonic 
complexion. The witch was lesa the instrument of fashionable 
vices, trading in them as a lucrative branch of mdustry, than 
the hysterical subject of a spiritual disease. Lust itself 
inflamed the victims of this superstition, who were burned by 
hundreds in the towns, and who were supposed to hold their 
revels in the villages of VaJ Camouiea. Like the hags of 
northern Europe, these Lombard streglie had recourse to the 
black art in the delirious hope of satisfying their own 
inordinate ambitions, their own indescribable desires. The 
disease spread so wildly at the close of the fifteenth century 
that Innocent VIII., by Ms bull of 1484, issued special 
injunctions to the Dominicau monks of Brescia, Bergamo and 
Cremona, authorising them to stamp it out with fire and 

find Ariosto’s comedy of tbo Negrojfiant^* These eonrcea may be 
Ulcatreted from the evideuca given by Vlrgmia Maria Lezia before bet 
judges, and the trial of witohes at Nogaiado, both of which are printed 
in Dandolo’s Signora di Mon^a JMilano, 1855), Compare the ourions 
details about Lombard witchorafl in Canto’s Dtocssi di Como, 

1 It may be remembered that the necromancer in CeiJini sent his 
book io be enchanted in the Apenninee of Noroia. Polengo anudes to 
this superstition; 

Qnaliter ad stagnum Norsaa sacrara qaadernoi. 

With regard to Val Camonica, see the actual slate of that district as 
reported by Canti^, Folango in the Orlandtno mentions its wiichea 
EandaUu (iii 52) speaks of it thus: * Val Camonica, ove si dice essere di 
moJie etteghe.’ 
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torture," The result was a crusade against witchcraft, which 
seems to have increased the evil by fascinating the imagmation 
of the people. They believed aU the more blindly in the 
cjupeniatural powers to be obtained by magic arts, inasmuch 
^ this traffic had become the object of a bloody persecution 
en the Church recognised that men and women might 
command the fiends of hell, it foUowed as a logical consequence 
that wretches, maddened by misery and intoxicated with 
ungovernable lusts, were tempted to tamper with the forbidden 
thing at the risk of life and honour in this world and with 
the certainty of damnation in the other. After this fashion 
the confused conscience of illiterate people bred a formidable 
extension of this spiritual malady throughout the northern 
provinces of Italy, Some were led by morbid curiosity; 
others by a vain desire to satisfy their appetites, or to escape 
the consequences of their crimes. A more dangerous class 
used the superstition to acquire power over their neighboura 
and to make money out of popular credulity. 

Bom and bred in Lombardy at the epoch when witchcraft 
had attained the height of popular insanity, Folengo was 
keenly alive to the hideousneas of a auperstition which, rightly 
or wrongly, he regarded as a widespread plague embracing all 
classes of society. It may be questioned whether he did not 
exaggerate its importance. But there is no mistaking the 
verisimilitude of the picture he drew. All the uncleanlineas 
of a diseased imaginarion, all the extravagances of wanton 
desire, all the consequences of domestic unchastity—^incest, 
infanticide, secret assasaination, concealment of births—are 

^ Witchcraft in Italy grew the mon formidable the closer It 
approached the German frontier. It seems to hare assumed the 
features of an epidemic at the close of the fifteenth centary. Up to 
that date little is beard of it, and little heed was paid to it The exacer¬ 
bation of the malady portended and accompanied the dissolntioo of 
medieval belieffl in a population vexed by war, famine and peetilonco, 
and vitiated by ecclesmstioal oorraption. 
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traced to this one cause and identified by him with witchcraft. 
The palace of the queen Gulfora is a pandemonium of iawlesa 
vice; 

Qnalea Mo reperit Btrepitusi qualemqne ttunnltum, 

Qualee moUitiea tnrpes, actnsque palaces* 

Utile nil seribi posseti d iotibero vellem. 

Her courts are crowded with devils who have taken human 
shape to gratify the lusts of her votaries: 

lieggiftdros jnvenes, beUoa, faoieqne venostoB, 

Stringatios, agiles, quoa jndicat esse diablas, 

Hunmnam piliasie caput moresqua daeanteS} 

Conspicit, innumaraa circmn sdberzara puellas^ 

Qtue gestant Tastes auri brattasqua velutL 

The multitude is made up of ail nations, sexes, ages, classes: 

Obstapat innumeros Ulio ratrovare strionas, 

Innumerasqua striaa vecchka, modicasque pualke. 

Non ea madasimo generatur scbiatta paese; 

At snnt Itahci, Graci, GaMque, Spagnolea, 

Magnates, poveri, laict, firatresque, pretesque. 

Matrons, monigbss per forzam daustra aolentes. 

Borne of them are engaged in preparing love-potions and 
poisonous draughts from the most disgusting and noxious 
ingredients. Others compound unguents to be used in the 
metamorphosis of themselves on their nocturnal Jaunts. 
Among these are found poets, orators, physicians, lawyers, 
governors, for whose sins a handful of poor old women play 
the part of scapegoats before the public : 

Bed qoia rcspeetu legis prEevertitui' ordo, 

Namqae solent groesi pieces mangiara minutga, 
DeaventoratiB qusdam soltimniodo vecchia 
Sunt qam aupra adnos plebi spectacula fiunt, 

Sunt qnie primatum multorum crimma cdant. 

Sunt qu» eparagn&nt madonnas pluribue ignem. 
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Borne again are (iiscovered compiling boots of spells; 

Quomodo adulterimn nxonB rir noscere posdt, 

Quomodo virgineas coganfcar amare poellw, 

Qnomodo non tismeat mulier oomando marilom, 
Qaomodo si tumnit fjEmtinum mingafi ftbortum, 

Quomodo vii natoa vitieiit sua fascina puttoa, 

Quomodo desiccent odiati membrai maritL 

The elder witches keep a school for the younger, and inafcrnet 
them in the secrets of their craft* Among these Baidas 
recognises his own wife, together with the principal ladies of 
his native land* 

It is clear that under the allegory of witchcraft, in which 
at the same time he seems to have believed firmly, Folengo 
meant to satirise the secret corruption of society, When 
Gulfora herself appears, she holds her court like an Italiar 
duchess: 

Longa sequit series hominum muschiata zibettis, 

Qui cortesanos ae vantant esse tilatos. 

Quorum si videas mores ratlonis ochialo^ 

Non hommes maaohios sed dicas esse bagaasaa. 

The terrible friar then breaks into a tirade against the 
courtiers of his day, comparing them with Arthur's knights' 

Tempore sed nostro, prob dii, s^loque dadessuin. 

Non nisi perfumis variis et odora zibetti, 

Non niai, sen sazarea petaneutor aive toaantur, 

Brattia veMati, neo non scnSotibiia ami, 

Anri cordiculis, impresis, atqua medallis, 

MilHbua et firappis par cal^as perque giupones, 

Carcamus carum merdosi german amoris, 

Baldns exterminates the whole vile multitude, while Fracassns 
puUs Gulfora*B palace about her ears. Afier this, the Barons 
pm^ne their way to Acheron, and call upon Charon to ferry 
them across. He refuses to take go burdensome a party into 
his boat; but by the strength of Fracassus and the craft r' 
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Ciugar they effect a passage* Their entry into hell fttmiBhefl 
Folengo with opporttmities for new tirades againat the vicea 
of Italy. Tisiphone boasts how Rome, through her machiua- 
tions, hfta kept Christendom iu discord. Aiecto exults in her 
offspring, the Guelph and GhibeUine factions : 

Unde ffdes Ghruti paulatim lapsa minet, 

Ihim geutes Itahe bas^antes vine ere mnndnm 
Be ee m ee Btessea dlecordantp seque medeamoa 
Vasaalloa faoiunt, seiros, vilesque famejoa 
His qui Taasallip servi, Tilesque fameji 
Tempore passato nobis per forza fuere. 

After passing the Furies, and entering the very Jaws of 
Hades, Baldus encounters the phantasies of grammarians and 
humanists, the idle nonsense of the schoolmen, all the lumber 
of medieval philosophy mixed with the trifles of the Renaissance. * 
He fights his way through the thick-crowding swarm of 
follies, and reaches the hell of lovers, where a mountebank 
starts forward and offers to be his guide. Led by this zany, 
the hero and his comrades enter an enormous gourd, the bulk 
of which is compared to the mountains of Val Camonica. 
Within its spacious caverns dwell the sages of antiquity, with 
astrologers, physicians, wizards, and false poets. But, having 
brought his Barons to this place, Merlinus Ooesjns can 
advance no further. 

' Hie Buct GrammfLiicffi popuJi, ggntesque redaotiSi, 

Huo, iUcc, ifitno, rellqna seguitante fanie]a t 
Argamenta volant dialecttoa, mille sopbrnta 
Adsunt bajana, pro, contra^ coo, ita, l;quo; 

Adamit Errores, adsnnt mendacia, boUiB, 

Atqae Boleoismi, fallacia, fictio vatmn . « . 

Omofis altandam tanto mm ora volutant 
Elhicon et Pbysiceo, Aolmam, centumque noveHaff, 

Vi aibi Blomito BaJdus Btopparet oreccblas. 

Bquamazzam Scoti Pracaa^a repperit iliio, 

Quam vestit, gabbatque Danm, pognatqae Tbomistaa 
Alberti magni LitonuB eemnia zaffat. 
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He is destined to inhabit the great gourd himself. Beyond it 
he has no knowledge; and herS) therefore, he leaves the fig* 
meiits of his fancy without a word of farewell: 

Nec Merlinns ego, Ians, gtcrU, fama Cipade, 

Q Dam via fautrices liabai Tognaoique 
Q a am vis impievi tofcum macaranibiis orb em, 

Quamvia promemi Baldi oautira batajas, 

Non taman hano znccam potui achifare deoentem, 

In qna me tantoa opns eat anno psrdere dentaa^ 

Tat| qaot in immenso pomii meudacia iibro. 

With this grotesque invention of the mfemal pumpMn, 
where lying bards are punished by the extraction of teeth 
which never cease to grow again, Folengo breaks abruptly off* 
His epic ends with a Rabelaisian peal of laughter, in which 
we can detect a growl of discontent and anger. 

Laying the book down, we ask ourselves whether the 
author had a serious object, or whether he meant merely to 
indulge a vein of wayward drollery, The virulent invectives 
which abound in the ' Maccaronea/ seem to warrant the former 
conclusion; nor might it be wholly impossible to regard the 
poem as an allegory, in which Baldus should play the part of 
the reason, unconscious at first of its noble origin, consorting 
with the passions and the senses, but finally arriving at the 
knowledge of its high destiny and defeating the powers of evilj 
Yet when wo attempt to press this theory and to explain the 
allegory in detail, the thread snaps in our hands. Like the 
romances of chivalry which it parodies, the * Maccaronea * is a 
bizarre mixture of heterogeneous elements, loosely put together 
to amuse an idle public and excite curiosity* If its author has 
used it also as the vehicle for satire which embraces all the 
popular superstitions, vices and hypocrisies of his century; if, 

' Tbia hypothesis receives support from the paassgt in which Baldtu 
compares his new love for Crbpis, the parsgon of all ^irtaes, with his old 
infataation for Berta, who is the personifieatioQ of vulgar appetite, uu- 
cehned natural insbiiKit. Seo the end of Book xxiii. 
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&3 lie approaches the conclusion, he assumes a tone ol 
sarcasm more sinister than befits the broad burlesque of the 
commencement; we must rest contented with the aseumption 
that his choleric humour led him from the path of comedy, 
while the fury of a soul divided against itself inspired his 
muses of the cookshop with loftier strains than they had 
promised at the outset** Should students in the future devote 
the same minute attention to Folengo that has been paid to 
Babelaia, it is not improbable that the question here raised 
may receive solution* The poet is not unworthy of such 
pains. Regarded merely as the precursor of Rabelais, Folengo 
deserves careful perusal* He was the creator of a style, 
which, when we read his epic, forces us to think of the 
seventeenth century; so strongly did it influence the form of 
humorous burlesque in Europe for at least two hundred years. 
On this account, the historian of modem literature cannot 
afiford to neglect him. For the student of Italian manners in 
liombardy during the height of the Renaissance, the huge 
amorphous undigested mass of the * Maccsronea' is one of the 
most valuable aud instructive documents that w© possess* I 
do not hesitate, from this point of view, to rank it with the 
masterpieces of the age, with the 'Orlando* of Ariosto, with 
Machiavelli^s comedies, and with the novels of Bandello. 

Folengo used the maccaronic style in two other consider¬ 
able compositions* The one entitled ' Moseheis ’ is an elegant 
parody of the * Batrachomyoraachia,* relating the wars of ants 

* The rage of a man who knowg that he has chosen the lower while 
be might hare trodden the higher paths of life and art, flames out at 
inteirals throagh this burleeqae. Take this example, the last Are lines 
ol Book xxiii.; 

Sic ego Macroniemn penitus volo Hnquere carmen 
Cnm mihi tempaa eiit, qnod erit, ai eelsa volnntas 
Fleotitur et nostris lachrymia et snpplice voto* 

Heu hen I quod voloi misero mihi ? floribua Aafitrum 
Ferditoa et liquidii immiei fontibua aprum. 
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and flies in elegiac verse. The other, called ' Zanitonella/ 
celebrates the rustic loves of Zanlna and Tonello in a long 
series of elegies, odes and eclogues. This collection famishes 
a coinplete epitome of parodies modelled on the pastorals in 
vogue. The hero appears upon the scene in the loilowing 
Somlegia, under which title we detect a blending of the 
Sonnet and the Elegy: * 

Solas sokttue etabam colegatns in umbra, 

Fascebamque meas viida per arva capras. 

Nulla travajabant animum peudtia tiostrmn, 

Cercabam quomam tempua habere bonunL 
Qnando bolzoniger puer, o mea corda foraeti ; 

Nec dedit in fallixm dardus alhora tuos. 

Immo fracassastl ralionia vincula, qus tunc 
Circa coradam baetio fortis erat. 

The lament is spun out to the orthodox length of fourteen 
verses, and concludes with a pretty point. Who the hohmigw 
puer was, is more openly revealed in another Somkgia ; * 

Nemo super terrain mangiat mihi credite panem, 

Seu eontadinoB, seu citadinus eiit, 

Quern non attrapolet Yeneris bastardulus iste, 

Qui volai instar avis, cacus, et absque braga. 

To follow the poet through all his burlesques of Petrarohistio 
and elegiac literature, Italian or Latin, would be superfluous. 
It ia enough to say that he leaves none of their accustomed 
themes untouched with parody. The masterpiece of his art 
in this style is the sixth Eclogue, consisting of a dialogue 
between two drunken bumpkins— Tomllus et 
PedraluSt qui ambo tnebrianlur.^ 

The maccaronic style was a product of North Italy, culti¬ 
vated by writers of the Lombard towns, who versifled comic 
or satirio subjects in parodies of humanistic poetry. The 

» ^anitomtla, p. 3. ^ 

* I&wf. p. 3. Compare Sonolegia xiiL ib. p. 40. Op. cU. p. 43. 
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branch of burlesqae litcratiiro we havd next to examine^ 
belonged to Ttxscanj, and took its origm from the eqtuvocal 
camiTal and dance Bongs raised to the dignity of art by 
Lorenzo de* MedicL Its conventional metre was nmat 
handled with exquisite sense of rhythm^ but degraded to low 
comedy by the treatment of trivial or vulgar motives. The 
author ot these Captiold, as they were called, chose some 
ciminon object—a paint-brush, salad, a sausage, peaches, figs, 
ells, radishes—to celebrate; affected to be inspired by the 
grandeur of his subject; developed the drollest tropes, 
metaphors and illustrations; and almost invariably conveyed 
an obscene meaning under the form of innuendoes appropriaio 
to bis professed theme. Though soma exceptions can be 
pointed out, the Oapiioli in general may be regarded as a 
species of Priapic literature, fashioned to suit the taste of 
Florentines, who had been accustomed for many generations 
to semi-disguised obscenity in their vernacular town poetry.^ 
Taken from the skeets and squares, adopted by the fashion¬ 
able rhymesters of academies and courtly coteries, the mde 
Fescennine verse lost none of its license, while it assumed 
the polish of urbane art* Were it not for this antiquity and 
popularity of origin, which suggests a plausible excuse for 
the learned writers of Oaptioli, and warns us to regard their 
indecency as in some measure conventional, it would be 
difficult to approach the three volumes which contain a 
selection of their poems, without horror.® Bo deep, universal, 
unblushing is the vice revealed in them, 

' We m&j ascend to the very sonrcee of popular Taecoa poetjy, and 
we shall find this literatnre of ddttbU mUndre in the Canzmi of tho 
NiccMo and noticed above, Part L p. 33. Besides the CtmH 

Ca^^umiahschi edited by D Lasca, we have a coUection of CammU a 
Balht printed at Florence hi 1569, which proves that the raw material 
of the CapUcU lay ready to the hand of the burlesque poets in plebeian 
literatnre. 

* My referen(seg are made to Qpcra 3 vola 1723, with the 

riamea of Londca and Firerue* Gregoroviua says ol them; * Wenn man 
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To Francegco Bemi belongs tba merit, such ag it is, of 
having invented the burlesque Capitolo* He gave his name 
to it, and the term Bernesqno has passed into the critical 
phraseology of Europe, The unique place of this rare poet 
in the history of Italian literature, will justify a somewhat 
lengthy account of his life and works. Studying him, wo 
study the ecclesiastical and literary eociety of Borne m the 
age of Leo X. and Clement VII, 

Francesco Bemi was bom at Lamporecchio, in the Val di 
Nievole, about the end of the fifteenth century,’ His parents 
were poor; but they were connected with the famUy of the 
Cardinal Bibbiena, who, after the boy's education at Florence, 
took him at the age of nineteen to Borne, Upon the death 
of this patron in 1620, Bemi remamed in the service of 
Bibbiena's nephew, Agnolo Dovkio, Eeceiving no advance¬ 
ment from these Mnsmen, he next transferred himself, in the 
quality of secretary, to the household of Giammatteo Giberti, 
Bishop of Verona, who was a distinguished Mectenas of 
literary men. This change involved his taking orders, Bemi 
now resided partly at Borne and partly at Verona, tempering 
the irksome duties of his office by the writing of humorous 
poetry, which he recited in the then celebrated Academy of 
the Vignajuoli. This society, which numbered Molza, Mauro, 
La Casa, Lelio Capilupi, Firenzuola, and Francesco Bini 
among its members, gave the tone to polite literature at the 
Courts of Leo and Clement, 

Berni survived the sack of 1627, which proved so 
disastrous to Italian scholars; but he lost everything he 
I * Monsignor Giberti employed him on various 


Uiese " soharzenaen ” Gftdicbte liest, mass man entweder fiber die Nich- 
tigkeit ihret Gegenstinde staaneo, odar ¥or dem Abgrand der UBsiittich^ 
hmt erschracten, dea aie fiech eutaclileiem,' Siadt tcL viiL 

p. 345. 

^ The probable date ia 1406. 

* Orl Iniu riftUio da Ikmi, h 23^38, makes it dear that 
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missions of minor importance, involving joumeja to Venice 
Padua, Nice. Florence, and the Abrnzai. After aixteen years 
of Court-life, Berni grew weary of the petty duties, which 
must have been peculiarly odious to a man cl his lazy 
temperament, if it is true, as he inlorms us, that the Arch¬ 
bishop kept him dancing attendance till daylight, while be 
played primiera with his friends. Accordingly, he retired to 
Florence, where he held a canonty in the cathedraL There, 
after a quiet life of literary ease, he died suddenly in 
It was mmonred that he had been poisoned; and the most 
recent investigations into the circumstances of his death tend 
rather to confirm this report. All that is known, however, 
for certain, is that he spent the evening of May 25 with his 
friends the Marchionesse di Massa in the Palazzo Pazzi, and 
that next morning he breathed his last. His myEteriaus and 
unexplained decease was ascribed to one of the two Medicean 
princes then resident in Florence. A sonnet in Bemi’s best 
style, containing a vehement invective against Alessandro de' 
Medici, is extant. The hatred expressed in this poem may 
have occasioned the rumour (which certainly acquired a cer tain 
degree of currency) that Cardinal Ippolito de* Medici attempted 
to use the poet for the secret poisoning of his cousin, and 
on his refusal had him murdered. Other accounts of the 
supposed assassination ascribe a like intention to the Bake, 
who is said to have suggested the poisoning of the Cardinal 
to Bern!. Both stories agree in representing his tragic end 
as the price paid for refusal to play the part of an assassin. 
The matter remains obscure; but enough suspicion rests 
upon the manner of his death to render this characteristic 
double legend plausible; especially when we remember 
what the customs of Florence with respect to poisoning 

Bemi was an eye^witnesa of the Sack of Rome. Panizzi'a reference to 
this passage {Bomr<h ed Anofto, London, 18B0, vol, iL p. cii) mTolret 
what seemfl to tne a eonfusioii. 
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were, aod how the Cardin^ de' Medici ended his own 
liteJ 

Such I 3 the uneventful record of Berni'e career. He was 
distinguished among all the poets of the century for his 
genial vein of humour and amiable personal qualities. That 
he was known to be stained with vices which it is not easy 
to describe, but which he frankly acknowledged in his poetical 
epistles, did not injure his reputation in that age ol tnutual 
indulgence** Willing to live and let live, with a never failing 
fund of droDery, and with a sincere dislike for work of any 
sort, he lounged through existence, an agreeable, genial and 
witty member of society* K this were all, we should not need 
to write about him now. But with this easy-going tempera¬ 
ment he combined a genius for poetry so peculiar and 
delicate, that his few works mark an epoch in Italian 
literature. 

The best description of Berni is contained in the burlesque 
portrait of himself, which forma part of his 'Boiardo 
Innamorato.'* This has been so well translated by an 
English scholar, the late W. S* Rose, that I cannot do better 
than refer the student to his stanzas. They convey as 
accurate a notion of the Bernesque manner as can be derived 


' The matter is full j discussed by MazznohsHi in bis biography of 
Bemi. Ho, rdying on the bypothesia of Bami haviog liTod tiU ISSS, if 
not till 1543, points oo t tba impossibility of bis having been m ordered 
by the Cardinal, who died himself in July 1635. This difGciilty has 
recently been removed by Signor Antonio Virgtli's demonatrflption of the 
real date of Bemi*s death in May 1535* See Eassegiia Settinmnale, 
Febroary 23,1870, a paper of great importance for atodents of Bemi's 
life and works, to which I shall freqaently refer. 

* It is enongh to mention the CapiioH * Delle Pesche,* * A M. Antonio 
da Bibbiena,* * Sopra nn Garzone,' * Lamentation d* Amore.* References 
are made to the Rirm e Letters di Fr, Bemi, Firenze, Barbara, 1885* 
For the Rifacimmto of the Orlamh Irtmamom/o I shall use the Milan 
reprint in 5 vols. 1806, which also contains the Rime, 

' Book m* canto vii* (canto 67 of the EifadmenU^, vol. it* p. 266). 
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from any version in a foreign language,' TLe character he 
there has given to himself for laziness is corroborated by hia 
extant epistles in prose. Bemi reprea^ts himself as an 
incurably bad correspondent, pleased to get lettersp but over¬ 
come with mortal terror when he is obliged to answer them.® 
He confides to his friend Francesco Bin! that the great affair 
in life ia to be gay and to write as Uttle as possible: * 'A 
vivere avemo sino alia morte a dispetto di chi non vuole, e il 
vantaggio 4 vivere allegramente, come conforto a far voi, 
attendando a frequenter quelli banchetti che si faono per 
Roma, e Bcnvendo sopra tutto maneo che potete. Quia hm 
est victoria, qum viTwii mnndwm.^ The cursa has been laid 
upon him of having to drive his quill without ceasing : *0 

ego Imvus^ che scrivo d* ogni tempo, e scrivo ora che ho una 
gamba al coUo, che ieri tomando dalla Certosa mi ruppe 
la mia cavalla, eascandomivi sopra. Sono pure un gran 
coglione I * So his pen runs on. The man writes just as he 
spoke, without affectation, mixing hia phrases of Latin with 
the idiom of common life. The whole presents an agreeable 
contrast to the stilted sfyle of Bambo, La Casals studied 
periods, and the ambitious epistolary efforts of Aretino. 
Sometimes he breaks into doggerel: ® * 8" io avessi V ingenio 
del Borchiello, lo vi fare! volentier un sonetto, Che non ebbi 
giammai toma e eubietto, Bid dolce, pii piacevol, n^ pid bello,’ 
When his friends insist upon his writing to them, rhyme 
comes to his aid, and he affects a comic fit of rage : ^ 

PiTch^ m* ammazzi con le tue querele, 

Pritiii miOp perch^ ti duole a torto, 

Che sai che i* amo pid che V orBo il miele, kc* 

’ TMa tranalatlou will be found in PanizzPs edition of the Orlande 
InncmoraUf (Xiondoiip Picltering, 1S30), yoL iL p, cxiy. 

* XiCtter yL to Messer Oiamb* Montebnona. 

■ Letter xvin * Letter xiiv. 

* Letter ta Ippolito de’ Medici (ed. Milan, yoi. y. p, 221% 

* Letter ix. 
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Importxmed to pabHsh tha poems he recited with so much 
effect in private circles, he &t last consents because he oatmoi 
help it: ^ * Compare, io non ho potato tanto sohermirmi che 
pare m’ ^ bisognato dar fuori qaesto benedetto Capitolo e 
Comeiito della Primiera; e date certo che T ho fatto, non 
perch^ mi consamassid* andare in Bfcampa,n4 perimmortalarmi 
come il cavaher Casio, ma per fuggire la fatica mia, e la 
malevolenza di molti che domandandomelo e non lo avendo 
mi volevano moJ di morte/ Nor were these the ordinary 
excnses of an author eager to conceal his vanity. The 
Capitolo upon the game of primiera was the only poem which 
appeared with his consent.^ He intended his bailesqae verses 
for recitation, and ie even said to have preserved no copies of 
them, 80 that many of his compositions, piraticaUy published 
in his lifetime, were with difiBcolty restored to a right text by 
H Lasca in 1548, This indifference to public fame did not 
imply any carelessness of style, Mazzuchelli, who had seen 
some of his rough copies, asserts that they bore sigus of the 
minutest pains bestowed upon them. The melody of versiff- 
cation, richness of allusion, refinement of phrase, equality 
and flowing smoothness, which distinguish Berm's work from 
that of his imitators, confirm the belief that his Capitoli and 
sonnets, in spite of their apparent ease, were produced with 
the conscientious industry of a real artist. 

Beini’s theory of poetry revealed a common-sense and 
insight which were no less rare than commendable in that 
age of artificial literature. He refused to write at command, 
pleading that spontaneity of inspiration is essential to art, 
and quoting Vida’e dictum: 

Neo juasa canas, nigl fort« coactua 
Magnorom imperio regum. 

* Letter vii. Compare the Bonaet ' In uome di M, Priu^ivafle da 
Pontremoli * (ed- Milan, vol, v, p. 3). 

■ It was published at Borne Calvo in 1526^ with the oomment of 
M. Pietro Paolo da 3. Ghirioo. 
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Notwithstanding his avoidance of publication and parsimony 
of production, Beroi won an almost unique reputation during 
his lifetime, and after his death wag worshipped as a saint by 
the lovers of burlesque.* In one of his drollest sonnets he 
complains that poets were wont to steal their neighbours' 
verses, but that he is compelled to take the credit of more 
than he ever wrote : ^ 

A mo quoi d’ altri son por forza dati, 

E dioon tu gU arai, vuoi o non vnoi 

A piece of comic prose or verse cannot appear but that it is at 
once ascribed to him: 

E la gsnte faceta 

Mi vuole pure impiastrar di prose a aamUi 
Come io fbssi di razza di manm: 

Non posso ripararmi; 

Come si vede fnor qnatche sonetto, 

H Bemi T ha composto a sue dispetto. 

E fanvi su un gnazzetto 
DI chiose e di sonsi, che rinnieghi il cielo^ 

Se Luter fa phi etracci del Yangelo, 

* J1 Lasna prefiied a sonnet to his edition of 1543, in which he speaks 
of ‘ B Berni nostro dabbene e gentile,* calls him ‘ prime a voro trovatore^ 
Maestro e padre del bnrlesco stile,* aaTS that it ia possible to envy bat 
impossible to imitate hint, and compares him thus with Bnrehielloi 
No'D sia ohi ml lagioni di Bnrohiello, 

Cbe saria proprio come comparers 
Ceron Dimonio all* Agnol Gebriello, 

In another eoimet be climbs a farther height of panegyric z 
Quanti mai fur poet! al mondo e sons, 

Yolete in Greco, in Ebreo, o in Latint^ 

A petto a Ini non vagliono nn Inpino, 

Tant* d dottop leceto, bello e bnono: 

and winds np with the strange assarance that: 

da Ini si sente 

Anzi s* impara con gbja infinfta 
Como viver si debbe in qneeta vita. 

* Sonnet uvii 
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One of the glossea referred to in this codat lies before me as I 
write. It was composed by Gianmaria Ceechi on Bemi's 
Bonnet which begins * Cancheri e beccafichi/ The sonnet is 
aj3 amusing imprecation upon matrimonj, written in one 
paragraph, and containing the sting of the epigram in its 
short coda of three lines*^ But it did not need a commentary, 
and Cecchi’s voluminous annotations justify the poet's comic 
an^er. 

Bemi’s CapiioU may be broadly divided into three classes. 
The first includes his poetical epistles, addressed to Fracastoro, 
Sebastian del Piombo, Ippolito de* Medici, Marco Vene^iano, 
and other friends. Except for the peculiar humour, which 
elevates the trivial accidents of life to comedy, except for the 
consummate style, which dignifies the details of familiar 
correspondence and renders fugitive efitusions classical, these 
letters in verse would scarcely detach themselves from a 
mass of similar compositions. As it is, Bemi's personality 
renders them worthy companions of Ariosto’s masterpieces in 
a similar but nicely difierentiated branch of literature. It 
remains for the amateurs of autobiographical poetry to choose 
between the self-revelation of the philosophising Ferrarese 
poet and the brilliant trifling of the Florentine. The second 
olaBs embraces a number of occasional poems—the * Complaint 
against Love,’ the * Deluge in Mugello,’ the ‘ Satire upon Adrian 
VI,/ the * Lamentation of Nardino ’—descriptive or sarcastic 
pieces, where the poet chooses a theme and develops it with 
rhetorical abundance. The third class may be regarded as 
the special source and fountain of the Bernesque manner, as 
afterwards adopted and elaborated by Bemi’a imitators. 
Omitting personal or occasional motives, he sings the praises 
of the Plague, of Primiera, of Aristotle, of Peaches, of Debt, 
of Eels, of the UrmaU of Thistles, and of other trifling 


■ Soonet ix. 
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flubjeefcs. Here his burlesque genius takes the most fantastie 
flight, soaring to the ether of absurdity and Binking to the 
nadir of obseenity, combining heterogeneous elements of fun 
and farce, yet never transgressing the limita of refined taste. 
These Capiioli revealed a new vehicle of artistio expre^ioa 
to his contemporaries. Penetrated with their author's indi¬ 
viduality, they caught the spirit of the age and met its sense 
of humour* Consequently they became the touchstones of 
burlesque mspiration, the models which tempted men of 
feebler force and more uncertain tact to hopeless tasks of 
emulation. We still possess La Casa's C^pitolo on the Oven; 
Molza'son Salad and the Fig; FirenzuoWson the Sausage 
and the Legno Santo; Bronrino's on the Paint-brush and the 
Ea(hsh; Aretmo's on the Quartan Fever; Franzesi'a on 
Carrots and Chestnuts ; Varehi's on Hard Eggs and Fennel; 
Mauro's on Beans and Priapus; Holce's on Spittle and Noses; 
Bini'a on the Mai Fraitzese ; Lori's on Apples; RuseeUi's on 
the Spindle—not to speak of many authors, the obscurity of 
whose names and the obscenity of the themes they celebrated 
condemn them to condign oblivion. Not without reason did 
Gregorovius stigmatise these poems as a moral syphilis, 
invading Itahan literature and penetrating to the remotest 
fibres of its organism * After their pobUeation in academical 
circles and their further difiusion through the press, simple 
terms which had baen used to cloak their improprieties, be¬ 
came the bywords of pornographic pamphleteers and poets. 
Figs, beans, peaches, applea, chestnuts acquired a new and 
scandalous significance* Sins secluded from the light of day 
by a modest instinct of humanity, flaunted their loathsome¬ 
ness without shame beneath the ensigns of these literary 
allegories* The corruption of society, hypocritically veiled or 
cynically half-revealed in coteries, expressed itself too plainly 
through the phraseology invented by a set of sensual poets* 
The most distinguished memoers of society, Cardinals like 
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Benobo, prelates like La Casa, painters like Bronzino, critics 
like Varchi, scholars Hko Molza, lent the prestige of their 
position and their talents to thedi^aion of this leprosy, which 
still remains the final most convincing testimony to the 
demoralisacion of Italy in the EenaiBsance.^ 

To what extent, it may be asked, was Bemi respouaibla 
for these conseqnences ? He brought the indecencies of the 
piazza, where they were the comparativelj innocuoua ex¬ 
pression of eoarsG instincts, into the dose atmosphere of the 
study and the academical circle, refined their vulgarisms, and 
made their vieiousness attractive by the charm of his incom* 
parable style* This transition from the C<iuto GcLTnuscialesco 
to the Oapzioh maybe observed in Berm’s* Cacdadi Amore,* 
a very licentious poem dedicated to * noble and gentle ladies** 
It is a Carnival Song or Canzofte a Balh rewritten in octave 
stanzas of roseate fiuency and seductive softness, A band of 
youthful huntsmen pay their court in it to women, and the 
double entetidre exactly reproduces the style of innuendo 
rendered fashionable by Lorenzo de* Medici Yet, though 
Berni is unquestionably answerable for the obscene Capitoli 
of the sixteenth century, it must not be forgotten that be only 
gave form to material already sufficiently appropriated by the 
literary classes* With him, the grossness which formed the 
staple of Mauro’s, Molza’s, Bini’s, La Casa’s and Bronzino’s 
poems, the depravities of appetite which poisoned the very 
substance of their compositions, were but accidental The 
poet stood above them and in some measure aloof from them, 
employing these ingredients in the concoction of his burlesque, 

* The ecboIftTs of the day were not aoofent with writing burlesque 
Capitoli, They must needs annotate them. See Caro’s Commentary on 
the Ficheide of Molza {Romagnoli, Scelta di Cwritmtd heiterarist Die- 
peusa vii* Bologna, 1802) for the most celebrated example* There is not 
a sentence m this long and witty composition, read before the Accademia 
delle Virth, which does not contain a grossly obscene allusion, scarcely 
a paragniph wMcb does not refer to an unmentionable tIco* 
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but never losmg the main object of bia wt in their develop* 
ment, A bizarre literary effect, rather than the indulgence of 
a sensual imagination, was the aim ha had in view. There¬ 
fore, while we regret that his example gave occasion to eoareer 
debaucheries of talent, we are bound to acknowledge that the 
jests to which he condescended, do not represent hie most 
sssential self. This, however, is hut a feeble apology. That, 
without the excuse of passion, without Batirical motive or 
overmastering personal proclivity, he should have penned the 
^Capitoloa M. Antonio da Bibbiena/ and have joked about 
giving and taking his metaphorical peaches, remains an in¬ 
eradicable blot upon his nature.* 

The Bernesque Ca;pitoU were invariably written in terza 
rima, which at this epoch became the recognised metre of 
epistolary^ satirical, and dissertational poetry throughout 
Italy.* Thus the rhythm of the' Divine Comedy' received final 
development by lending itself to the expression of whims, 
fancies, personal invectives and scurrilities. To quote from 
Bemi's masterpieces in this style would be impossible. Each 
poem of about one hundred lines is a perfect and connected 
unity, which admits of no mutilation by the detachment 
of separate passages. Still readers may be referred to the 
' Capitolo a Fracas toro * and the two' Capiioli della Peste * as 
representative of the poet's humour in its purest form, with¬ 
out the moral deformities of the still more celebrated * Peache' 
or the uncleanliness of the ^Orinale.’ 

At the close of the Capitolo written on the occasion of 

* The BIX opening lines of the hammta^icn (T Am&rB prevent our 
regarding Bemi'a jests as wholly separate from hia oiperience and 
praotioe. 

* A familiar illustration is CclIini^s Capifoio del Carcere. Carious 
examplee of these ocoaaional pooma, written for the popular taste, ar« 
famished by Matinelli in his AttnoJi XJrhani di Yenena. See above. 
Part L pp. 149, 454, for the vioiseitudes of fma rima after the close ol 
the fenrteentb cenlnry. 


BOmET ON CLEMENT VH. ^ 

Adrian VI/s eleofeion to the Papacy, Bemi declared that it had 
never been his custom to speak ill of people: 

L' nsanza mia non fa mai di dir male S 
E ehe eia 0 vet, leggi 1® coae mie, 

Leggi r Anguille, leggi V Orinale, 

L© Pesehef i Cardi a V altra faataBie; 

Tatto eono inni, ealmi, kadi ed ode. 

We have reason to believe this declaration* Genial good 
humour is a characteristic note of his Hterary temperament. 

At the same time he was no mean master of caricature and 
epigram. The Capitolo in question ia a sustained tirade 
against the Fleming, who had come to break the peace of 
polished Eome—a shriek of angry lamentation over altered 
times, intolerable insults, odious innovations. The amazement 
and discomfiture of the poet, contrasted with his burlesque 
utterance, render his composition comic in a double sense* 
Its satire cuts both ways, against the author and the object of 
his rage* Yet when Adrian gave place to Giulio de’ Medici 
and Berni discovered what kind of man the new Pope was, he 
vented nobler scorn in verse of far more pungent criticism. 
His sonnet on Clement is remarkable for exactly expressing 
the verdict posterity has formed after cool and mature inquiry 
into this Pope^s actions. Clement’s weakness and irresolo- 
tion must end, the poet says, by making even Adrian seem a 
saint;' 


Un Papato cempoEto di riBpetti, 

Di conaiderasicni ® di discerri, 

Bi pid, di poi, di ms, di al, di forsi, 
Bi par, di asssi parole senza ofietd ; 


* A Pspsoj compoaed of coraplimeat. 

Debate, consideration, compIeisaDce, 

Of farthetmore, then, hat, jes, well, perchance. 
Haply, and aaoh^ike terms inconBeqneat; 
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Di pensier, di conaigli, di ooncetid, 

Bi congettUTfl m&gre p^r spporsi 
D’ mtratteBertif purchS non d sborsi. 

On aadienae^ rispoete, e hoi detti: 

Bi piA di piombo e di neutrality, 

Bi padenza, di dimostrazione, 

Bi Fede, di Speranaa e CaritA, 

B* innocenzft, di baona intenzion© l 
Cb* y quasi come dir, aempliciU, 

Per non le dare ultra interpretazione, 

Sia con eopportazione, 

Lo dird pUTi vedrcte cho pi an piano 
Faril canoaizsiair Papa Adriano. 

The insight into Clementes character displayed in this sonnet, 
the invectiYe against Adrian, and the acerbity of another 
sonnet against Alessandro de’ Medici: 

Empio Signor, che do la roba altmi 
Lieto ti vai godendo, e del Budore t 

would gain in cogency, could we attach more value to the 
manliness of Bemi’e utterances. But when we know that, 
while he was showering curses on the Duke of Civity di Penna, 
he frequented the Medicean Court and wrote a humorous 
Capitolo upon Gradasso, a dwarf of Cardinal IppoUto, we 
feel forced to place these epigrammatic effusions among the 

Of thought, conjecture, conuflel, argument, 

Starreling surmiBe to summon oountenauec. 
Negotiations, aadiences, romance, 

Fin© words and shifts, disborsement to pr©?ent; 

Of feet of lead, of tarn© neutrality, 

Of patienco aud parad© to outer dew, 

Of fawning Faith, of Hope aud Charity, 

Of Innocence and good iutentions too, 

Which it were well to dub simplicity, 

Uglier interpretations to eschew; 

With your penniaaton, you, 

To speak tb© plain truth out, shall live to see 
Pope AdTiftn sainted through this Paps^w. 
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ebullitions of personal rather than politieal aniniosity. There 
was nothing of the patriot in Bemi, not even so mnch as in 
Machiavelli, who himself avowed his readiness to roll stones 

for the Sfguori Medici. 

Ab a satiriBt, Berni appears to better advantage in hia 
caricatures of private or domestic pereonagea» The portrait 
of his housekeeper, who combined in her single personal! the 
antiquities of all the viragos of romance : 

Ic ho per cameriera mia F Anoroja 
Madre di Ferraii, aia di Morganto, 

Arcavola maggior dell' Amoatanto, 

BaUa del Turco a euocera del Boja: 

Alcionio upon his mule : 

Qaella che per aopercbio digiunare 
Tra 1* anime celesti beuedette 
Come un oorpo dia£mo traspare f 

Ser Cecco who could never he severed from the Court, nor 
the Court from Ser Cecco: 

Perch’ ambedue son la Corte e ser Cecco: 
the pompous doctor: 

1* ambasoiador del Boj% 

Un medicOp maestro Gua^zaletto t 

Domenico d* Anconap the memory of whose beard, shorn by 
some Yaudal of a barber, draws tears from every sympathetic 
soul; 

Or hai date, barbier, V ultimo crollo 
Ad ana barba la pid singolare 
Che mai fossa descritta in verso o ’n prosa: 

these form a gallery of comic likenesaes, drawn from the life 
and communicated with the force of reality to the reader* 
Each is perfect in style, clearly cut like some antique chal- 
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eedony, bringing ibe object of the poet's mirth before m 
with the exact measure of ridicule he sought to inflict.' 

This satiric power culminates in the sonnet on Pietro 
Aretino.® The tartness of Bemi’s more good-humoured 
pasijuinades is concentrated to Titnol by unadulterated 
loathing. He flings this biting acid in the face of one whom 
he has found a scoundrel. The sonnet starts at a white heat 

of fury: , . x ^ 

Tu ne dirai © jEarai taut© © taut©, 

Lingua fracida, maj©ia, Benza aal©. 

It proceeds with execration j and when the required fourteen 
lines have been terminated, it foams over into rage more 
voluble and still more voluble, unwinding the folds of an 
interminable Coda with ever-increasing crescendo of vitupera- 
tion, as though the passion of the writer could not be appeased. 
The whole has to be read at one breath. No quotation can 
render a conception of its rhetorical art. Every word strikes 
home, because every word contains a truth expressed in 
language of malignant, undiluted, heart-felt hate. That most 
difficult of literary triumphs, to render abuse sublime, to 
sustain a single note of fierce invective without relaxing or 
weakening the several grades that lead to the catastrophe, 
has been accomplished. This achievement is no doubt due 
in some measure to the exact correspondence between what 
we know of Pietro Aretino and what Berm has written of 
him. Tet its blunt fidelity to feet does not detract from the 
skill displayed in the handling of those triple aeries of rhymes, 

» SonoeU *i. xri. rtv. iii.«. The same vivid pietaresqaeoesB is dis- 
plajed in the deaecrated Abbey (Sonnet xvU.), which deservea tc be 
called m etclimg m wordB. 

« Eonnei lix* In th© Capiioh i© Ippolit© de* Medici, Berm thm 
iUndcB to Aretino; 

Com’ ha Mto non so cM mio Ticino, 

Ch© TCBie d’ oro, e pid non degna il panno^ 

E dd meBscr© c del divino. 
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each one of which descenda liie a lash upon the writhing 
back beneath: 

Gh' ormoi ogni paese 
Hai ammorbato, ogn' uom, ogn' animala, 

H ciel e Bio e 'J diaTo! ti mol male. 

Quelle veatfl ducale, 

O ducaJi accattate e furfautate, 

Che ti piaugono addos&o BTenturate, 

A suon di baHtouate 
^ saran tratte, piima ohe tu muojaf 
Bal reverendo padre meeser boja, 

Gha 1' aniiua di uoja, 

Mediaute un capaatro, caveratti, 

E per magglor fiivore squarteratti; 

E quei tuoi leccaplattii 
Bardassouaccit paggi da tavemuj 
Ti oanteranno il requiem ©tema* 

Or Tdvi e ti govema, 

Bench' on pngnale, tin ceseo, ovexo un uodo 
Ti iarauno star cheto in ogni mode. 

From this conclusion the rest may be divined, Bemi paid 
dearly for the satisfaction of thus venting his spleen, Aretino 
had found more than his match. Though himself a master 
in the art of throwing dirt, he could not, like Bemi, sling his 
missiles with the certainty of gaming for himself by the same 
act an immortality of glory. This privilege is reserved for 
the genius of style, and style alone. Therefore he had to 
shrink in silence under Bemi's scourge. But Aretino was 
not the man to forego revenge if only an opportunity for 
inflicting injury upon his antagonist, full and effectual, and 
without peril to himself, was offered. The occasion came 
after Bemi's death; and how he availed himself of it, will 
appear in the next paragraphs. 

Though the Capitolo and sonnets won for their author the 
high place be occupies among Italian poets, Bemi is also 
Ikmons for his rifaciminU) or remodelling of the ' Orlando 
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lniiamorato*’ He undertook tMs task after the publication 
of the ‘ Furioso; ’ and though part was written at Yerona, we 
know from references to oontemporary events contained in the 
HfadmentOf that Berm was at work upon it in the last years 
of his life at Florence. It was not published until some time 
after his death. Eemi subjected the whole of Boiardo^s poem 
to minute revision, eliminating obsolete words and Lombard 
phrases, polishing the yerse, and softening the roughness of 
the elder poet's style. He omitted a few passages, introduced 
digressions, connected the episodes by links and references, 
and opened each canto with a dislertation in the manner of 
Ariosto. Opinions may vary as to the value of the changes 
wrought by Bemi. But there can be no doubt that his work 
was executed with artistic accuracy, and that his purpose was 
a right oue. Ho aimed at nothing less than rendering a noble 
poem adequate to the measure of literary excellence attained 
by the Italians since Boiardo’s death. The * Innamorato ’ 
was to be made worthy of the ' Furioso,' The nation was to 
possess a continuous epic of Orlando, complete in all its parts 
and uniformly pure in style. Had Bemi lived to see his own 
work through the press, it ia probable that this result would 
have been attained. As it happened, the malignity of fortune 
or the malice of a concealed enemy defeated bis mteuMon- 
We only possess a deformed version of his fifacim^nto^ The 
history, or rather the tragedy, of its publication involves some 
complicated questions of conjecture. Yet the side-lights 
thrown upon the conditions of literature at that time in Italy, 
as well as on the mystery of Berm's death, are sulheiently 
interesting to justify the requisite expenditure of space and 
time. 

The rifadmento appeared in a mutilated form at Venice 
in 1541, from the press of the Giunti, and again in 1542 at 
Milan from that of Francesco Calvo. These two issues are 
identical, except in the title and tail pages. The same batch 
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of eheeta was in fact divided by tbe two publisherfl. In 1645 
another issue, called Edistone Sewnda^ saw the li^bt at 
Venice, in which Giunta introduced a very significant note, 
pointing out that certain stanzas were not the work of ' M. 
Francesco Berni, but of one who presumptuously willed to do 
him 80 great an injuiy*’' This edition, differing in many 
respects from those of 1541 and 1542, was on the whole an 
improvement* It would seem that the publishers, in the 
interval between 1541 and 1645, regretted that Berniks copy 
had been tampered with, and did their best, in the absence 
of the original, to restore ^feorreet text. StiU, as Giunta 
acknowledged, the rifaciTnento had been irretrievably damaged 
by some private foe.^ The introductory dedication to Isabella 
Gonzaga, where we might have expected an allusion to 
Boiardo, is certainly not Bemi'e ; and the two lines, 

NS li Bdegnar vader quel ah' altri volse 
Forsa a ta dadicar, ma morta il tolsa, 

must be understood to refer to Bemi's and not to Boiardo's 
death. Comparison of the two editions makes it, moreover, 
clear that Berniks MS. had been garbled, and the antogmph 

' * Di chi prasTratuosamente gll ha Toluto fare tanta iugiiiria.' This 
note occurs at Stanza $S of Cauto 1. 

* In some cases the readings af the secoDd edltioii are inferior to 
those of the first, while both fall short of Boiardo. Boiardo wrote in hij 
description of Astolfo (danto L SO) t 

Quel solea dir eh' egli era per sciagora, 

E tomava a cader saaza paora. 

In the rifadmenlo of 1S41 we hare; 

E alia volte codava per setagura, 

E si levava poi senza pauia. 

In that of 1545: 

Un sol digpstto avea; dice Turpino 
Oha uel cadet alquanto era latino. 

I take these inatancas from Panizzi 
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probably pat oat of the waj before the publication of the 
poem. 

Who is to be held reaponsible for this fraud? Who was 
the presumptuous enemy who did such injury to Berm ? 
Pani^zi, so far back as 1830, pointed out that Gmvanni 
Alberto Albicante took some part in preparing the edition of 
1541-2, This mpTi prefixed Bonnets written by himself to the 
rifacimento ; * whence we might conclude that he was the 
editor/' Signor Virgiii, to whose researches attention has 
already been directed, proved further by references to Pietro 
Aretino^B correspondence that this old enemy of Berni had a 
hand in the same work. Writing to Francesco Calvo from 
Venice on February 16, 1540, Aretino approaches the subject 
of the n/acimento in these words: * ‘ Our friend Alhicante 
informs me, with reference to the printing of “Orlando^* 
defamed by Bemi, that you are good enough to meet my 
wishes, for which I thank you, , • , Yon will see that, for 
the sake of your own modesty, you are bound either not to 
issue the book at all, or else to purge it of all evil-speaking. 
He then states that it had been his own intention ' to emend 
the Count of Scandiauo’s Innamoramento,’' a thing in its 
kind of heroic beauty, but executed in a trivial style, and 
expressed with phrases at once plebeian and obsolete. This 
bask be renounced upon refiection that it would bring him 
no fame to assume the mask of a dead man's labours. In 
another letter to the same Calvo, dated February 17, 1542, 
Aretino resumes the subject. Sberma (so he chooses to call 
Bemi) has been ' overwhelmed beneath the ruins he pulled 
down upon himseH by his undoing of the **Iunanioramento/* ’ ® 

* Boiardo ed Arhsta^ toL U. p, cixiiv, 

* Lettere, Book ii* p, 12 !• 

■ Ibid, p, 249, We might quote a parallel passage from the Prologue 
to the JpocriiOi which Aretino published in 1542, just after accomplish* 
ing his revenge on Bemi: * lo non ho pensato al ^stigo che io darei a 
qaegli ohe pongono il lor nome noi lihri ohe essi goastano nella foggia 
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Now, il is certain that the ruin proclaimed hj Aretino did 
really fail on Berni's labours. In 1545 Lodoyico Pomeniclii 
published a second rifacimentOt far inferior in style to that of 
Bemi, and executed with the sloveniinesB of a literary hack. 
But this was several times reprinted, whereas Bemi’s remained 
neglected on the shelves of the librariana until the year 1725, 
when it was republished and welcomed with a storm of 
exaggerated enthusiasm > 

We have therefore reached this conclusion, that Aretino, 
aided by Albicante, both of them notable literary brigands, 
contrived to send a mutilated version of the ri/dciTnenta to 
press, with the view of doing irreparable mischief to Bemi’s 
reputation.’ We have also seen that there was something 
dangerous in Bemi*s work, described by Aretino as vtaldicmiiat 
which he held as a threat over the Milanese publisher. Lastly, 
Giunta recognised too late that he had^made himself the party 
to some act of malice by issuing a garbled copy. Aretino 
had, we know, a private grudge to satisfy. He could not for¬ 
get the castigation he received at Bemi*s hands, in the sonnet 
which has been already described. The hatred subsisting 
between the two men, had been further exasperated by the 
different parts they took in a literary duel. Antonio Broccardo, 
a young Venetian scholar, attacked Pietro Bembo's fame 
at Padua in 15S0, and attempted to raise allies against the 
great dictator. Aretino took up the cudgels for Bembo, and 
assailed Broccardo with vehement abuse and calumny. Bemi 
ranged himself upon Broccardo’s side. The quarrel ended in 
Broccardo’s death under suspicious circumstances in 1531 
at Padua. He was, indeed, said to have been killed by 

che an non so oM ha guasto il Boiardo, per non mi credere chc si 
trovnsse ootaata tcmerit4 nalla presonzione dd mondo.* The hjpo- 
criej of this is worthy of the play's title. 

1 Maxzachelli Albicante, Gioy. AlbertoJ maybe 

conanlted aboat the relations between these two ruffians, who altematelj 
praised and abused each other in prinl 
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Aretino.^ Berni died mysteriously at Elorenoe four years 
later, and Arefcino caused his rifa(mmnto^ 'purged of evil¬ 
speaking/ to be simultaneously published at Yenice and 
Milan. 

The question still remains to be asked how Aretino, 
Bemi’s avowed enemy, obtained possession of the MS- 
Bemi had many literary feiends. Yet none of them came 
forward to avert the catastrophe. None of them undertook 
the publication of big remains. Hia last work was produced, 
not at Florence, where he lived and died, but at Venice ; and 
Albicante, Aretino*s tool, was editor. In the present state of 
our knowledge it is impossible to answer this question 
authoritatively. Considerable light, however, is thrown upon 
the mystery by a pamphlet published in 1554 by the heretic 
Vergerio. He states that Bemi undertook Ms rifacimento 
with the view of diffusing Protestant doctrines in a popular 
and unobtrusive form; but that the craft of the devil, or in 
other words the policy of the Church, effected its suppression 
at the very moment when it was finished and all but printed.* 
Here, then, we seem to find some missing links in the dark 

* Bee Mazzuchelllj op. cif. under * Brocardo, Antonio/ The epelliiig 
of the namo varies. Bembo, six years afterwards, told Varebi that 
Aretino drove Brocoardo for him into an sarJy grave. See LetterA air 
AreiinOt voL ii. p. 186, ed-EomagnoIi. The probability is that Brocoardo 
died of fever aggravated by the annoyance canaed him by Aretmo’a 
calumnies. There is no valid euspieion of poisom 

* This enrions pamphlet was reprinted from a unique copy by 
Panizzi, op. oiL voL iii, p. 361. In the introdoetion, Yergerio gi ves an 
interesting account of Bemi. Ho repreeeutg him as a man of worldly 
life, addicted to gross pleasures and indecent literature until within a few 
years of his death. Having bean converted to evangelical faith in Christ, 
Bemi then resolved to use tha Orlando as a vehicla for Lntherati 
opinions; and his ri/admento was already almost printed, when tha 
devil found means to suppress it. Vergerio is emphatic in his statement 
that the poem was finished and nearly printed- If this was indeed the 
case, we most suppose that Albicante worked upon the sheets, cancel¬ 
ling some and leaving others, and that the book thus treated was after- 
wards shared by Qiunta and Calvo* 
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chain of intrigue. Aretino's phrase fnaldiceniia ia explained; 
hia menace to Francesco Calvo becomes intelligible; the 
silence of Bemi'a friends can be accounted for; and the 
agency by which the MB* was placed in Albicante*fl hands, 
can be at least conjectured* As a specimen of Berniks 
Lutheran propaganda, Vergetio subjoins eighteen stanzas, 
written in the poet's purest style, which were addressed to 
Battista Sanga, and which formed the induction to the 
twentieth Canto- This induction, as it stands in Bemi'a 
‘ Ihnamorato,' is reduced to seven stanzas, grossly garbled 
and deformed in diction. Yety few of the original lines have 
been retained, and those substituted are full of vulgarisms** 
From a comparison of the original supplied by Vergerio with 
the mutilated version, the full measure of the mischief 
practised upon Beml’s posthumous work can be gauged* 
Furthermore, it must be noticed that these compromising 
eighteen stanzas contained the names of several men alive in 
Italy, all of whom were therefore interested m their suppres¬ 
sion, or precluded from exposing the firaud. 

The inference I am inclined to draw from Signor YirgiE'a 
researches, combined with Yergerio'a pamphlet, is that the 
Church interfered to prevent the publication of Bemi's 
heretical additions to Boiardo's poem* Bemi’s sudden death, 
throwing his affairs into confusion at the moment when he 
was upon the point of frnishing the business, afforded an 
excellent occasion to his ecclesiastical and personal opponents, 
who seem to have put some pressure on his kinsmen to 
obtain the MS. or the sheets they meant to mutilate** The 

t I shall print a translation of the eighteen etanzaB in an Appendix 
to this volume* Linee like the following: 

Anandellarm come on Balaiccinolo, 

which are common m the mangled vemion, would never have passed 

Bemi'a censure. 

* This appears from a reference in Aretino'e second letter to Calvo, 
where he talks of * friends and relatives/ It might he going too 
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obnoxiooB passages may have been denounced by A retinol 
for we know that he waa intimate with Yergerio, and it is 
more than probable that the verses to Sanga were already in 
ciioolation.^ Aretino, strange to say, was regarded in olerical 
quarters as a pillar of the Church* He therefore found it in 
his power to wreak hia vengeance on an enemy at the same 
time that he posed as a defender of the faith,. That he was 
allowed to control the publication, appears from his letters to 
Calvo; and he confided the literary part of the business to 
Albicante, His threats to Oalvo have reference to Berm's 
heresy, and the maldicentia may possibly have been the 
eighteen stanzas addressed to Sanga. The terror of the 
Inquisition reduced Berni’s friends to silence. Aretino, even 
if he had not denounced Bern! to the Church, had now 
identified himself with the crusade against his poem, and he 
was capable of ruining opponents in this unequal contest by 
charges they would have found it impossible to refute* The 
eighteen stanzas were addressed to a secretary of Clement VH*; 
and men of note like Molza, Flamminio, Navagero, Fon iulo, 
Fregoso, were distinctly named in them. If, then, there is 
any cogency in the conclusions I have drawn from various 
sources, Berni'a poem, and perhaps his life, was sacrificed to 
theological hatred in combination with Aretino^s personal 
malice. The unaccountable inactivity of his friends is 
explained by their dread of being entangled in a charge of 
heresy,® 

far lo suggest that Bsmi was murdered by bis ecclesiastical enemies, 
who fesjred the scandal which wonLd be caused by the pablicatioii of his 
opinions* 

* Yergerio may have communicated the eighteen stanzas to Aretino; 
or eonversely he may have received them from him* I have read through 
the leiters exchanged between him and Aretino—and they are numerous 
^without, however, Unding any passage that throwa light on this trans¬ 
action* Aretino published both series of letters. He had therefore 
opportnnity to suppress inconvement allusions* 

^ We may note the dates and fates of the chief actors in this tragedy* 
Broccardo died of grief in 15B1* Bemi died, under suspicion of poison, 
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Enough has heon already said about Bemi'i imitators in 
the burlesque style- Of satire in the strict sense of the term, 
the poets of the sixteenth century produced nothing that is 
worth consideration- The epistolary fonn introduced by 
Ariostoj and the comic caprices rendered fashionable by Berni, 
determined the compositions of Pietro Aretino, of Ercole 
Bentivoglio, of Luigi Alaraanni, of Antonio Vinciguerra, of 
OioTanni Andrea deU* Anguillara, of Cesare Caporali, and of 
the minor versifiers whose occasional poems in rimct, 
seasoned with more or less satirical intentionj are usually 
reckoned among the satires of the golden age*^ Personal 
vituperation poured forth in the heat of literary quarrels, 
scarcely deserves the name of satire* Else it might be neces* 
sary in this place to mention Niccolb Francois sonnets on 
Pietro Aretiiio, or the far more elegant compositions of 
Annibale Caro directed against his enemy Castelvetro** 
Models for this species of poetical abuse had been already fur¬ 
nished by the sonnets escbanged between Luigi Pulci and 
Matteo Franco in a more masculine age of Italian literature.* 
It is not, however, incumbent upon the historian to resuscitate 
the memory of those forgotten and now unimportant duels. 
The present allusion to them may suffice to corroborate the 
opinion already stated that, while the Italians of the Eenais*" 
sance were ingenious in burlesque, and virulent in personal 
invective, they lacked the earnestness of moral conviction, the 
indignation, and the philosophic force that generate real satire, 

in 1535. Cardmal Ippolito Medial was poisoned a few months later, 
in 1535. Alessandm do' Medici was murderod by Loien^ino in 1537, 
Pietro Paolo Yergerio was deprived of his see and acoused of heresy in 
1544. Berni’a old friend, the author of II Fomo, M. La Casa, conducted 
his trial, as Papal Nuncio at Venice, Aretino, who had yarned the 
part of inquisitor and mutilator to gratify his private spite, aurvived 
tiiomphant. 

1 See the i^acc^>^fa- di Poem Saiiri^ Milano, 1808* 

■ See, for the latter series, Foesis S&tiriche, pp* 138^155, 

* See SomlH di MaUiO Franco § di Luigi Ptttet, 1769* Cp* abowai 
Part I* p. 376. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PIBTBO ABETIKO 

Aretmo’a Place in Italian Literature and Sometj—His Birth and Boy 
ijood—Goes to Eome—In the Service of Agoatino Chigi—At Mantna 
—Gradual Emergence into Celebrity—The Incident o| GinUo 
Bomano's Pest area—Giovamii delle Bande Nere—Aretino settles at 
Venice—The Mystery of hie Inflnence—Discerna the Power of the 
pfosa—Satire on the Gonrts—Magnificent Life^Aretinn’e Wealth— 
Hia Tributary Princes—BnUjing and Flatleij—The Divine Aretino— 
His Letter to Vittona Colenna—To Michelangelo—His Admiration 
of Artists—Relations with Men of Lettera—Epistle to Bernardo 
Tasso—Hia Lack of Learaing—Disengagement from Puristic Preju* 
dices—Belief in hia own Powers—‘Rapid ity of Compoaifion—His Style 
—Originality and Independence—Prologue to * Talanla*—Bohemian 
Comrades—f?icool6 Franco—Quarrel with Doni—Aretino’s Literarj 
Influence—His Death-^Tbe Anomaly of the Eenaiaaance—Esti^ 
mate of Aretino’s Character. 

PiETBO AbetinOp bb I have already had occasion to observe, 
is a represeBtative name in the history of Italian literaturop 
It is almost as imposaible to slur him over with a passing 
notice as it would be to dwell but casually upon Machiavelli, 
or Ariosto, Cellini or FolizianOp in reviewing the Benaissanco. 
Base in character, coarse in mental fibre, unworthy to ranlc 
among real artists, notwithstanding his undoubted genius, 
Aretino was the typical rufiian of an age which brought 
ruffianism to perfection, welcomed it when succesafal, bowed 
to ita insolence, and viewed it with complacent toleration in 
the highest places of Church, State, and letters. He was the 
condottiere of the pen in a society which truckled to the 
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Borgiaa. lie embodied the infamy and cowardice which 
lurked beneath the braveries of Italian Courtdife—the 
coarseness of speech which contradiGted hteraiy puriam 
—the cynicism and gross strength of appetite for which con¬ 
vention was a dimsy veil. * The man himself incarnated the 
dissolution of Italian culture. His works, for the student 
of that period, are an anti-masque to the brilliant display of 
Ariosto’s or of Tasso’s puppets. It is the condemnation of 
Italy that we are forced to give this prominence to Aietino. 
If we place Polidano or Guicciardini, Bembo or La Casa, 
Bandello or Firenzuola, Cellini or Berni, Paolo Giovio or 
Lodovico Dolce—typical men of letters chosen from the poets, 
journalists, historians, thinkers, artists, novel-writers of the 
age—under the critical microseope, we find in each and all of 
them a tincture of Aretino. It is because he emphasises and 
brings into relief one master element of the Eenaissanee, that 
he deserves the ranh assigned to him. In Athens Aristo¬ 
phanes is named together with Sophocles, Thucydides, and 
Plato, because, with genius equal to theirs, he represeuted 
the comic antithesis to tragedy, philosophy and history* In 
Italy Aretino is classed with Machiavelli and Ariosto for a 
diderent reason. His lower nature expressed, not an anti¬ 
thesis, but a quality, which, in spite of intellectual and moral 
superiority, they possessed in common with him, which he 
exhibited in arrogant abundance, and w^hich cannot be 
omitted from the survey of his century* The alloy of cynicism 
in Machiavelli, his sordid private pleasures, hia perverse 
admiration for Cesare Borgia, his failure to recognise the 

' Tke best 6<jarc« of information regarding Pietro Aretino ia hia own 
corrcepondence published in aii volumea (Paris, 1609), and the two 
volumes of letters written to him by eminent parsonages, which are 
indeed a rich mine of details regarding llaHan society and mannera in 
the flixteenth century. Mazauebelii'e Vita di Pi&tm Aretinc (Padua, 
1741) is a consoientiotts, sober, and laborious piece of work, on which aU 
Bubsequent notices have been based. 
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power of goodness in the world, condemn him to the companj 
of this triumvir. The profligacy of genins in Ariosto, his 
waste of divine gifts upon ferffles, liis lack of nobie sentiment, 
his easy acquiescence in conditious of society against which 
he should have uttered powerful protest, consign him, how¬ 
ever undeservedly, to the same association.' 

Pietro was born at Arezzo in 1492. His reputed father 
was a nobleman of that city, named Luigi Baeci* His 
mother, Tita, was a woman of the town, whose portrait, 
painted as the Virgin of the Annunciation, adorned the 
chuTch^oor of S. Pietro. The boy, * bom,* as he aftem^ards 
boasted, ‘ in a hospital with the spirit of a king/ passed his 
childhood at Arezzo with his mother. He had no education 
but what he may have picked up among the men who 
frequented Tita's house, or the artists who employed her as a 
model. Of Greek and Latin he learned nothing either now 
or afterwards. Before growing to man’s estate, he had to 
quit his native citj’—according to one account because he 
composed and uttered a ribald sonnet on indulgences, accord¬ 
ing to another because he robbed his mother. He escaped to 
Perugia, and gained his livelihood by binding books. Here 
he made acquaintance with Firenznola, as appears from a 
letter of the year 1541, in which he alludes to their youthful 
pranks together at the University. One of Aretino’s exploits 
at Perugia became famous. ' Having noticed in a place of 
much resort upon the public square a picture, in which the 
Magdalen was represented at the feet of Christ, with extended 
arms and in an attitude of passionate grief, be want privily 
and painted in a lute between her hands.* From Perugia he 
trudged on foot to Home, and entered the service of Agostino 

* It may be meutioned that Arioato haa immortaliaed this btilly in 
the Orlando (alvL 14), among the moat illustrious men and women of 
his aes; 

ecco il Saj^ello 

De^ piiucipi, 11 divm Pietro Are lino. 
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Chigi, under whose patronage he made himself useful to 
the Medici, remaining m the retinue of both Leo X* and 
Clement VII, between 1517 and 1524, This period of seven 
years formed the man’s character; and it would bo interest¬ 
ing to know for certain what his employment was. Judging 
by the graphic descriptions he has left us of the Roman Court 
in his comedy of the * Cortigiana * and his dialogue * De le 
Corti/ and also by his humble condition in Perugia, we have 
reason to believe that ho occupied at first the post of lacquey, 
rising gradually by flattery and baser arts to the position of 
a confidential domestic, half favourite, half servant, ^ That 
he possessed extraordinary social qualities, and knew how 
to render himself agreeable by witty conversation and boon 
companionship, is obvious from the whole eourao of his 
Bubsaquent histoiyi It is no less certain that be allowed 
neither honoim nor self-respect to interfere with his advance* 
ment by means which cannot be described in detail, but 
which opened the readiest way to favour in that profligate 
society of Rome, His own enormous appetite for sensual 
enjoyment, his cynieismi and his familiarity with low life in 
all its forms, rendered him the congenial associate of a great 


1 Ai^tino’a comedies, letters, and. oecaaiDnal poems are our best 
sources for acqoainiance with tbe acioal conditioua of palace-life. The 
Dialogo de le Corii Opens with a truly terrible descrijitioii of the 
debauchery and degradation to which a youth was exposed on his first 
entrance into the service of a Roman noble. It may have been drawn 
from the anthor's own experience. The nauseous picture of the tinelh, 
or apper-scrvants* haU, which occurs in the comedy Cortigiana (act v, 
sc, 15), provea intimate familiarity with the most revolting details of 
domestic drudgery. The dirt of these places made an ineffaceable 
impression on Aretioo’s memoiy. In Ms burlesque OrlandinOt when ho 
wishes to call up a disgusting image, he writes; 

Odorava la sala oome odora 
tin gran tin el d’ un Mousignor Franeese, 

O coma quel d 'm Cardinal ancora 
Quando Febo riscalda un bestial mese. 
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man'B Becret pleasures, the eonvemeat liak of coauauaioation 

between the palace and the stews.* . . n • 

Yet though Pietro resided at this time prmoipaMy in 
Rome, he had by no means a fixed occupation, and hia life 
was interrupted by frequent wanderings. He is said to have 
left Agostino Chigi’s service, because he stole a silver cup. 
He is also said to have taken the cowl in a Capuchin convent 
at Ravenna, and to have thrown bis frock to the nettles on 
the occasion of Leo's election to the Papacy. We hear o 
him parading in the Courts of Lombardy, always on the 
look out for patronage, supporting himself by what means is 
unapparent, but gtadnaUy pushing his way to fame and 
fashion, loudly asserting his own claims to notice, and boasting 
of each new favour he received. Here is a characteristic glimpse 
into his nomadic mode of life; * ‘ I am now in Mantua with 
the Marquis, and am held by him in so high favour that he 
leaves off sleeping and eating to converse with me, and says 
he has no other pleasure in life; and he has written to the 
Cardinal about me things that will not fail to help me greatly 
to my credit. I have also received a present of 800 erowM. 
He has assigned to me the very same apartment whi* 
Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino, occupied when he was in 

' Aretino'a corteapondence and tbe comedy above mentioned throw 
anffloient light upon tbeae fenturea of Boman society. It ^1, for the 
rest, Bofflce to quote a passage from Monaignore GuidiMiooi’s letter to 
Giambattista Bemardi (Opere di if. Qiov, Giitifieotoni, Barbira, 1867, 
Yol. i. p- 195): ‘ Non anlamente da qwaii illtuiri per rkcheeee non si 
pu6 avere, ma non si puote anoora sperare premio ohe sia ^ Innghe 
fatiohe o di risobio di morte, se T wmo non at Hvolqe ad aequUtarh per 
me dUoneete. PerciocebS esai non careasano e non esaltano ae non 
adolatori, e quelli che aannc per alfabeio fe aUiaeumi, le pratUhe a (a 
gualitd delle eortigiane.’ The whole letter should be read by thoae who 
would understand Boman society of the Benaiesance. The itabcs are 

mine, , . , „ 

* Quoted by Philar&te Chasiea Ironi Gam^m, lit dsU* 

famiglU nobili Toeoani ed Umbre, iiL 333. I do not know eiactly to 
vhat p«dod the letter refers. 
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oxUo; and has appointed a steward to preside over my table, 
where I always have some nobleman of rank. In a word, 
more could not be done for the entertainment of the greatest 
prince. Besides, the whole Court worships me. Happy are 
they who can boast of having got a verse from me. My Lord 
has had all the poems ever writ by me copied, and I have 
made some in bis praise. So I pass my life here, and every 
day get some gift, grand things which you shall see at Arezzo. 
But it was at Bologna they began to make me presents. The 
Bishop of Pisa had a robe of black satin embroidered with 
gold out for me ; nothing could be handsomer. So I came 
like a prince to Mantua. Everybody calls me “ Messere " and 
« Signore.” I think this Easter we shall be at Loreto, where 
the Marquis goes to perform a vow; and on this journey I 
shaU be able to satisfy the Dukes of Ferrara and Urbino, 
both of whom have expressed the desire to make my ao- 


quamtance/ 

On the election of Clement VH., Pietro returned to Rome 
with a comphmentery sonnet in his pocket for the new Pope. 
He had now acquired an Italian reputaUon, and was able to 
keep the state of an independent gentleman, surrounded by 
a band of disreputable hangers-on, the bardassonacei, pa^gt 
da tavema, of Bemi’s satirical sonnet. But a misfortune 
obliged him suddenly to decamp. Giulio Romano had de- 
signed a series of obscene figures, which Marcantomo 
Raimondi engraved, and Aretino illustrated by sixteen 
sonnets, describing and commenting upon the lewdness of 
each picture. Put in circulation, these works of immodest 
art roused the indignation of the Roman prelates who. 
though they complacently listened to Bemi’s -Pesche or La 
Casa’s 'Fomo' behind the closed doors of a litera^olub, 
disUked the scandal of publicity. Raimondi was 5 

Giulio Romano went in the service of the Marquis of Mantua 
to build the famous Palazzo del Te: and Aretino discreetly 
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retired from Home for a seasoUf Of the three accomplices in 
this act of high treason against art, Aretino was undoubtedly 
the guiltiest. Yet he had the impudence to defend his sonnets 
in 1637^ and to address them with a letter of dedication, 
unmatched for its parade of shamelessness, to Messer Battista 
Zstti of Brescia.' In this epistle he takes credit to Mmseif 
for having procured the engraver's pardon and liberation from 
Clement TIL However this may he, he fell in 1524 under 
the special ban of Monsignor Giberti's displeasure, and had 
to take refuge with Giovanni de* Medici delle Bande Kere,® 
This famous general was a wild free-liver. He conceived a 
real afiection for Aretino, made him the sharer in his debau¬ 
cheries, gave biTTi a place even in bis own bed, and listened 
with rapture to his indecent improvisations. Aretino's 
fortune was secured. It was discovered that he had the art 
of pleasing princes. He knew exactly how to season his 
servihty with jfeeedom, how to flatter the great man by 
pandering to his passions and tickling Ms vanity, while he 
added the pungent sauce of satire and affected bluntness, II 
gran IHavoht as Giovanni de' Medici was called, introduced 
Aretino to Francis I,, and promised, if fortune favoured him, 
to make the adventurer master of his native town, Arezzo.^ 
Aretino's intercourse with these powerful protectors was 

* Leiiere, vol, i. p, 258, 

* It mskj te lemembered tkat Gikertii Bishop of Verona, was Bemi’s 
patron. TMs bdps to account for the ammority between Bemi and 
Aretino, 

* Op* Burl. ii. p, 11: 

Sotto Milano dleoi Tolte, non oh* nna, 

Mi disso; Pietro, so di quoata gnerra 
Mi Boampa Dio e la btiona fortnna, 

Ji voglio impadrenir delJo tna terra. 

Siovanni de^ Medici wrote to Mm thoa: * Yieni presto. , • , 11 re a bnon 
proposito si dolse che non ti menato al soiito, onde io died! la 

col pa at piacorti pid lo stare in Corto che in Campo , * . non so vivere 
lenza r Aretino .*—LetUre scritie aU* Areflno, i. 0. 
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broken by a abort visit to Rome, where be seems to have 
made peace with the prelates. It was probably mconvenient 
to protract hostiliUas against a man who had gained the 
friendship of a King of Fninee and of the greatest ItaUan 
ecmdoUiere of his age, Bnt fortnne had ceased to smile on 
oar hero in Rome. It so happened that he wrote a ribald 
sonnet on a aeoUion-wench in the service of Monsignor 
Gibertijto whom a certain Achille della Volta was at the same 
time paying his addresses. The bravo avenged this insult to 
his mistress by waylaying Aretino in the Trastevere and 
stabbing him several times in the breast and hands. When 
Aretino recovered from his wounds, he endeavoured in vain 
to get justice against Achille. The Pope and his Datary 
refused to inUrfere in this ignoble quarrel. Aretino once 
more retired from Rome, vowing vengeance against Clement, 
whom he defamed to the best of his ability in scurrUous hbels 

and calomnious conversation^' a 

He now remained with Giovanni de' Medici until that 
general's death in 1626. The great captain died in Aretino’s 
arms at Mantua from the effect of a wound inflicted by an 
unknown harquebuss in Frundsperg's army.* This accident 
decided Aretino to place no further rehonce on pnneely 
patronage. He was thirty-two years of age. and had acquired 
a siugulai reputation throughout Italy for social humour, 
pungent wit and literary abiUty. Though deficient m 
™l courage, as the affair of Achille deUa Volta proved, 
bo contrived to render himself formidable by reckless evd- 
speaking ; and whUe he had no learning and no style, be 
managed to pass for a writer of distinction. How he attained 

of his old mastBi to secure Uio lavour o£ Duke Ckisimo. 
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thiia position in an age of pnrists, remains a puzzle; we 
possess notbing which explains the importance attached to 
Lis compositions at this early period* His sonnets had made 
what the iVench call a eueoess of scandal; and the libertines 
who protected him, were leas particular about literary elegance 
than eager to be amused* If we inquire minutely into the 
circumstances of Aretino's career, we find that he had worked 
himself into favour with a set of princes—the Marquis of 
Mantua, the Bakes of Ferrara and Urbmo, Giovanni de’ 
Medici, and the King of France—who were powerful enough 
to confer fashion upon an adventurer, and to place him in a 
position where it would be perilous to contest his claims, 
but who were not eminent for literary taste* La the Court 
of the two Medici at Rome, who exacted more scholarship 
and refinement than Aretino possessed, he never gained 
firm footing; and this was perhaps the chief reason of his 
animosity against Clement. He had in fact become the 
foremost parasite, the wittiest and most brilliant companion 
of debauch, in the less cultivated Italian Courts* This re¬ 
putation he now resolved to use for hla own profit* From the 
moment when he retired to Venice in 1527, resolved to 
support himself by literary work, until his death, in 1657, he 
enjoyed a princely mcome, levying tribute on kings and 
nobles, living with prodigal magnificence, corresponding with 
the most illustrious men of all nations, and dictating his own 
terms to the society he alternately fiattered and insulted* 
The history of these last thirty years, which may be clearly 
read in the sis bulky volumes of his published cor rasp ondence, 
and in the four volumes of letters written to him, is one of 
the most extraordmary instances on record of celebrity and 
power acquired by calculated imposture and audadous 
brigandism. ‘ 

^ The edltioD of Aretioo^'a own letters which I shall use is that of 
Paris, 1609, In six books* The edition of the Letiere scritt^ all* Arelina 
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Aretino showed prudence in the choice of Yenioe for his 
fixed abode. In Venice there was greater liberty both of life 
and speech than elsewhere at that time in Italy- So long as 
a man refrained from politics and offered no cause of suspicion 
to the State, he might do and publish pretty much what he 
chose, without fear of interference and without any serious 
peril from the Inquisition- For a filibuster of Aretino’s type, 
Venice offered precisely the most advantageous harbour, 
whence he could make sallies and predatory excursions, and 
whither he might always return to rest at ease beneath the 
rampart of a proud political indifference- His greatness con¬ 
sisted in the accurate measure he had taken of the society 
upon which he now intended to live by literary speculation. 
His acute common sense enabled him to comprehend the 
power of the press, which had not as yet been deliberately 
used as a weapon of offence and an instrument of extortion* 
We have seen in another portion of this book how important 
a branch of literature the invectives of the humanists had 
been, how widely they were read, and what an impression 
they produced upon society. The diatribes of Poggio and 
Filelfo circulated in manuscript; but now the press was in 
full working order, and Aretino perceived that he might make 
a livelihood by printing threats and libels mixed with eulogies 
and personal panegyrics. The unwieldy three-decker of the 
invective should be reduced to the manageable form of the 
epistolary torpedo and gunboat. To propagate calummes and 
to render them imperishable by printing was the menace he 
addressed to society* He calculated wisely on the uneasmess 
which the occasional appearance of stinging pamphlets, fully 
charged with personahties, would produce among the Italians, 
who were nothing if not a nation of readers at this epoch, 

ia BomagnoU^s repriitt, Sceltiidi Curwsm,mhgti&, ISTa-lSVfi.Dispenfla 
two books divided into four volumes ; to these, lor convenience 
ik&kci I skall refer as 1, 3, 3, 4. 
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At tbe same time lie tmik measures to secure his own safetj. 
Professing himself a good Christian, he liberaJly seasoned 
his compositions with sacred names ; and, though be had 
no more real religion than Fra Timoteo in Machiavelli'a 
' Mandragoia/ be published pious romances under the titles of 
tre libri della Humanity di Christo,* Sefcte Salmi de la 
penitentia di David,* ' II Genesi di Pietro Aretino,* * La 7ita 
di Catherine Vergine/ ‘ La Vita di Maria Vergine,* * La Yita 
di 8- Tommaso Signor d* Aquino/ These books, proceeding 
from the same pen as the ' Sonetti lussuriosi * and the porno¬ 
graphic 'Eagionamenti,'were an insult to piety. Still they 
eeiwed their author for a shield, behind which he shot the 
arrows of his calumnies, and carried on the more congenial 
game of making money hy pandering to the licentiousness or 
working on the cowardice of the wealthy,' 

Aretino, who was able to boast that he had just refused a 
flattering invitation from the Marquis of Montferrat, was 
received with honour by tbs State of Venice. Soon after his 
arrival he wrote thus to the Doge Andrea Gritti: ^ ' I, who, 
in the liberty of so great and virtuous a commonwealth, have 
now learned what it is to be free, reject Courts henceforth for 
ever, and here make my abidiiig tabernacle for the years that 
yet remain to me; for here there is no place for treason, here 
favour cannot injure right, here the cruelty of prostitutes 
exerts no sway, here the insolence of the effeminate ia power¬ 
less to command, here there is no robbing, no violence to 
the person, no assassination. Wherefore I, who have stricken 
terror into kings, I, who have restored confidence to virtuous 
men, give myself to you, fathers of your people, brothers of 
your servants, sons of truth, friends of virtue, companions of 

^ It is clear from a perasal of iheLett&reaW Arefiwo that Ms reputa¬ 
tion depended in a great measure upon these pious romances. The 
panegyrics heaped on them are too lengthy and too copious to be quoted. 
They am curioualy mired with no less fervent praises of the Diaioghi* 

^ voL i. p, 3. 
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the stranger, pillars of religion, obserrers of your word, 
executors of justice, treasuries of charity, and subjects of 
clemency.' Then follows a long tirade in the same stilted 
style upon the majesty of Venice. The Doge took Aretino by 
the hand, reconciled him with Clement and the Bishop of 
Verona, and assured him of protection, so long as the 
illustrious author chose to make the city of the lagoons his 
homo. Luigi Gritti. the Doge’s son, assigned him a pension; 
and though invitations came from foreign Courts, Aretino 
n ip^« his mind up to remain at Venice. He knew that the 
yery singularity of his resolve, in an age when men of letters 
sought the patronage of princely houses, would enable him 
to play the game he had in view. Nor could he forget the 
degradation he had previously undergone in courtly service. 
* Only let me draw breath outside that hell I Ah! your 
Court 1 your Court! To my mind a gondolier here is better 
off than a chamberlain there. Look you at yonder poor 
waiting man, tortured by the cold, consumed by the heat, 
standing at his master’s pleasure—where is the fire to warm 
him ? where is the water to refresh him ? When he falls ill, 
what chamber, what stable, what hospital will take him in ? 
Bain, snow, mud 1 Faugh, it murders a man to ride in such 
weather with his patron or upon his errands. Think how 
cruel it is to have to show a beard grown in the service of 
mere boys, how abject are white hairs, when youth and man- 
hood have been spent in idling around tables, antechamber 
doors, and privies ? Here I sit when I am tired; when I am 
hungry, eat; when I feel the indinaUon, sleep; andaU the 
hours are obedient to my will.’' Ho revels in the sense of 
his own freedom. ‘My sincerity, and my virtue, which 
never could stomach the lies that bolster up the Court of 
Borne, nor the vices that reign in it, have found favonr in the 
eyes of aU the princes of the world. Emperors, thank God, 
» Lttiirs L 204 . 
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are not Popes, nor Kings Cardinals 1 Therefore I enjoy their 
generosity, instead of courting that hypocrisy of priests, which 
acts the bawd and pander to our souls. Look at Chiati, the 
parasite of penitence ( Look at Yerona, the buffoon of piety 1 
They at least have solved the doubts in which their ambitions 
dissimulation held those who believed that the one would not 
accept the hat, and the other was not scheming for it, I 
meanwhile praise God for being what I am. The hatred of 
slaves, the rancours of ambition no longer hem me round. I 
rob no man's time. I take no delight in seeing my neighbours 
go naked through the world. Nay, I share with them the very 
shirts off my back, the crust of bread upon my plate. My 
servant-girls are my daughters, my lacqueys are my brothers* 
Peace is the pomp of my chambers, and liberty the majordomo 
of my palace. I feast daily off bread and gladness; and, 
wishing not to be of more importance than I am, live by the 
sweat of my ink, the lustre of which has never been extin¬ 
guished by the blasts of malignity or the mists of envy." * 
At another time he breaks into jubOanfe descriptions of his 
own magnificence and popularity. 'I swear to you by the 
wings of Pegasus that, much as may have reached your ears, 
you have not heard one half the hymn of my celebrity. 
Medals are coined in my honour; medals of gold, of silver, of 
brass, of lead, of stucco. My features are carved along the 
fronts of palaces. My portrait is stamped upon comh*cases, 
engraved on mirror-handles, painted on majolica. I am a 
second Alexander, Csesar, Scipio, Nay more : I tell you that 
some kinds of glasses they make at Mu ran o, are called 
Aretines. Aretine is the name given to a breed of cobs—after 
one Pope Clement sent me and I gave to Luke Frederick. 
They have christened the little canal that runs beside my 
house upon the Canalozzo, Eio Aretino. And, to make the 
pedants burst with rage, besides talking of the Aretine style, 

^ Lgitere^ ii. 
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three wenches of my household, who have left me 
and become ladies, wUl have themselves known only as the 

Areiinefl.’ ^ ^ 

These self-congTatnlations were no idle vaunts. His 
palace on the Grand Canal was crowded with male and female 
servants, thronged with visitors, crammed with costly works 
of art and presents received from every part of It^y an 
Europe. The choicest wines and the most exquisite viands— 
rare birds, delicate fruits, and vegetables out of season- 
arrived by special messengers to furnish forth his banquets. 
Here he kept open house, enjoying the society of his two 
bosom friends, Titian and Sansovino, entertaining the mag¬ 
nificent Venetian prostitutes, and welcoming the men of 
fashion or of learning who made long journeys to visit him.’’ 
‘ If I only spent in composition one third of the time I fling 
away, the printers would do nothing but attend to the issuing 
of my works. And yet I could not write so much if I would; 
so enormous U the multitude which comes incessantly to see 
me. I am often forced to fly from my own house, and leave 
the concourse to take care of itself. * So many lords Md 
gentlemen are eternally breaking in upon me with their im- 
portunities, that my stairs are worn by their feet hke the 
Capitol with wheels of triumphal chariots. Turks, Jews, 
Indians, Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, flock to see me, 


1 iii 145- CD. iU. 89. The whole of the passage translated 

ITelt aie Ar vol. iv.p. 89S), wbieh may be read with profit aa an instance 
^f fltrurv The occurrence of the same phrases m both senes of 
epistles raises a donbt whether Aretino did not tamper ^ 

tie correspondence he pnhUshed. penning paoegyncs of 
printing them under fietitious names as 

^ Jtr. vtvi«ht have lent himself to sacli imposture on the public, 

Sri oil- ir. vul. iv. p. 853. for a vivid desoriplion, written 
by Frfnoeto^arcohni, of Aretino’s train of Uvmg and prodigal bosp.ta- 
hi. It realisea the vairt banquettlng.pictures of Veronese. 

• XreMere, ii*. 72- 
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You can fancy how many Italians comef I say nothing 
about the common folk. You could not find me without a 
fock of friars and priests» I have come to be the Oracle of 
Truth, the Secrelary of the Universe: everybody brings me 
tha tale of his injury by this prince or that prelate/ * This 
sumptuous train of life demanded a long purse, and Aretino 
had nothing but his brains to live by. Yet, by the sale of his 
books and the contributions levied on great folk, bo accumu¬ 
lated a yearly income sufficient to his needs, * Thanks to 
their Majesties of Spain and France, with the addition of a 
hundred crowns of pension allowed me by the Marquis of 
Vasto, and the same amount paid by the prince of Salerno, I 
have six hundred crowns of fixed income, besides the thou¬ 
sand or thereabouts I make yearly with a quire of paper and 
a bottlo of ink/ ® In another place he says that in the course 
of eighteen years *the alchemy of his pen had drawn over 
twenty-five thousand crowns from the entrails of various 
princes/* It was computed that, during his lifetime, he 
levied blackmail to the extent of about 70,000 crowns, or 
considerably more than a million of francs, without counting 
his strictly professional earnings. AU this wealth he spent 
as soon as he laid hands upon it, boasting loudly of his pro¬ 
digality, as though it were a virtue. He dressed splendidly, 
and denied himself no sensual indulgence. Etis house con¬ 
tained a harem of women, devoted to his personal pleasures 
and those, apparently, of his familiar friends. He had many 
illegitimate daughters, whom he dowered. Moreover, he was 
liberal to poor people ; and while squandering money first 
upon his vices, he paid due attention to his reputation for 

* LeUere, 1. 200. This passage occurs also in & letter addressed to 
Areliiio by oue Alessandro Andrea {L£iL alp Ar. yoL iiL p. ITS); wbeuco 
Elazauchelli argues that Aretino tampered with the letters written to 
him. and interpolated passages before he seot them to the preea. See 
last page, note 1. 

* Leltere, ii. 21S, 
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generosity.' The bastard of Arezzo vaonted he had been 
bom in a hospital with the soul of a king.® Yet he understood 
nothing of real magnanimity; his charity vas part of an 
open-handed recklessness, which made him fling the goods of 
fortune to the wind as soon as gained—part of the character 
of grand seigwwr be aspired to assume.® 

It would fatigue the patience of the reader to furnish forth 
a complete list of the presents made to Aretino and acknow¬ 
ledged by him in his correspondence. Chains, jewels, horses, 
pictures, costly stuffs, cups, mirrors, delicacies of the table, 
TFinpH—nothing came amiss to liim ^ and the more he received 
the more he cried continually. Give, give, give! There was 
hardly a reigning prince in Europe, hardly a noble of distinc¬ 
tion in Italy, who had not sent some offering to his shrine. 
The Sultan Soliman, the pirate Barbarossa, the Pope, the 
Emperor, were among his tributaries.* The Empress gave 
him a golden collar worth three hundred crowns. Philip, 
Infante of Spain, presented him with another worth four 
hundred. Francis L bestowed on him a still more costly 
chain, wrought of pure gold, from which hung a row of red 
enamelled tongues, bearing the inscription Lingua ejua 
loquatuT mendacium. Aretino received these presents from the 
hands of ambassadors, and wore them when he sat to Titian 
or to Tintoretto for his portrait. Instead of resenting the 
equivocal compliment of the French king's motto, he gloried 
in it. Lies, no less than flattery, were among the openly- 
avowed weapons of his armoury.* Upon the medals struck 


' See Leitere^ ii 257 ; ili* 340; v. 251, 

* See the Capitolo al Ihica di Fioren^a. 

* MnjcoliDi'fl letter {Leltere alP Aretino, Yoi iv- p* 352), and eoroe 
lalterB from obscure eckolars (for eiatuple, i6. voh ii pp. 118-121), seem 
to prove that be was really open-handed in cases of distresB, 

* There is a letter from Barbaros&a to Aretino in the An 

rol. iii p, 269, 

* See the frank admisaiona in IL 52; it, 168 ^ k 19, BO, lidc 
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in bis hoEonr be stjled bitnseH Divtts P* Aretinus Pla^elluM 
PriTicipunij the Divine Pietro AretinOj Scourge of Princes* 
Another inscription ran as follows: I Principi dai 

popoli il Servo loro tributano —Princes who levy tribute from 
their people, bring tribute to their servant. And there is 
Aretino seated on a throne, with noble clients laying golden 
vases at his feetJ 

It is incredible that arrogance so palpable should have 
been tolerated, inconceivable how such a braggart exercised 
this fascination. What had Emperors and Kings to gain or 
lose by Aretino*s pen 7 What was the secret of his power 7 
No satisfactory answer has yet been given to these questions. 
The enigma does not, indeed, admit of solution. We have to 
deal in Aretino's ease with a blind movement among ' the 
better vulgar/ expressing itself as fashion ■ and nothing is 
more difficult to fathom than the fashion of a bygone age,® 
The prestige which attached itself to people IHce Cagliostro of 
S- Germains or Bean Nash Is quite incalculable. Yet some 
account may be rendered of what seems to have been 
Aretdno's method. He assiduously cultivated a reputation for 
reckless freedom of speech. He loudly trumpeted his in¬ 
tention of speaking evil when and where it pleased him. He 
proclaimed himself the champion of veracity, asserted that 

* See the plates prefixed to Maaauchelli'a Life of Aretino. Compare 
a passage in his Letters, vi. 115, and the headings of the Letters ad¬ 
dressed to him, passim^ 

* After studying the Letkre scritU aW epistles, it mast be 

remembered, from foreign Mugs and princes, from cardinals and bishops, 
from Italian dukes and noblemen, from iilnsirious ladies and great 
artists and from the moat distinguished men of letters of ius day—I am 
quite at a loss to comprehend the furore of fashion which accompanied 
this man through Ms career. One and ali praise him as the most 
powerful, the most virtnotis, the bravest, the wittiest, the wisest, or, to 
use their favourite phrase, the divinest man of his century. Was all 
this a mere convention? Was it evoked by fear and desire of being 
flattered in return? Or, alter all, had Aretino Pome now occult splen¬ 
dour, some real, but now unintelligible, utility for Mb oontemporaiieB ? 
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notliing wai so damnatory as the imihu lie had to tell^ and 
announced himself the * CeDsor of the world,* the foe of vice, 
the defender of virtue. Haviiig occupied the ear of society 
by these preliminary fanfaronnades, he proceeded to satirise 
the courts m general, and to vilify the manners of princes, 
without mentioning any in particular** It thus came to be 
believed that Aretino was a dangerous person, a writer it 
would be wiser to have upon one’s side, and who, if he were 
not coaxed into good humour, might say something eminently 
disagreeable.® There was pungency enough in his epigrams, 
in the slashing, coarse, incisive brutality of his style, to make 
his attack formidable. People shrank from it, as they now 
shrink from articles in certain libeUoas weekly papers. 
Aretino was recognised as a Cerberus, to whom sops should 
be thrown. Accordingly, the custom began of making him 
presents and conferring on him pensions. Then it was 
discovered that if he used a pen dipped in vitriol for his 
enemies, he had in reserve a pen of gold for bis patrons, from 
which the gross mud-honey of flatteries incessantly trickled * 

* The P&pal Court waa attacked bj him ; bat none other that I eau 
discover. The only Prince who felt the rough side of his tongue was the 
Fainese; 

Impara tu, Pierluigi ammorbato, 
hupara, Ducarel da soi quattriui, 

11 costume d' un Rd si onorato. 

(Ordinal Gaddi and the Bishop of Verona were pretty roughly treated. 
Bo wae Clement TII. But all these personagea made their peace with 
Aretino, and paid him homage. 

’ See the curious epistle writ ten to Messer Pompeo Pace by the Conte 
di Monte Labbate, and included among the Leiiere alP AreHno, vol. iv. 
p. 3b5, Speaking of Aretino's singular worth and excellent quoHties, it 
discusses the question of the terror he inspired, which the author attri* 
biites to a kind of justifiable That Aretino was the inventor 

of literary chantage is certain ; but that it was justifiable, does not 
appear. 

' Aretino made no secret of his artificial method of fiatlery. la a 
letter to Bembo {Leiteret ii. 52), he openly boasts that hia literary skill 
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To send Iiini & heavy fee was the sure way of receivmg ao 
adiilatoiy epistle, in which the Sconrge of Princes raised his 
benefactor of the moment to the skies* In a word, Arettno'a 
art csonsisted in making each patron believe that the vigilant 
satirist of other people's vices bestowed just eulogy on him 
alone, and that his praises were wrung from the mouth of 
truth by singular and exceptional merit* The fact is that 
though Aretiuo corresponded with all the princes of Europe 
and with at least thirty Cardinals, his letters are nothing but 
a series of the grossest flatteries* There is a hint here and 
there that the benefactor had better loosen his purse strings, 
if he wishes the stream of sycophancy to continue. When 
Cerberus has been barkiug long without a sop, we hear an 
angry growl, a menace, a curt and vicious snarl for gold** 
But no sooner has the gift been sent, than the fawning 
process recommences. In this way, by terrorism and toad- 
eating, by wheedling and bullying, by impudent demands for 
money and no less impudent assertions of his power to confer 
disgrace or fame, the rascal held society at his disposal. He 

enables him to 'swell the pride of grandees with exorbitant prases, 
keeping them aloft in the skies upon the wings of hyperboles.* ' It is my 
basineBB,' ho adds, ' to transform digressions, metaphors, and pedago- 
geries of all sorts into capstans for moving and pincers for opening, I 
must so work that the voice of my writings shaU break the sleep of 
avarice ; and baptize that conceit or that phrase which shaU bring me 
crowns of gold* not laurels/ 

' As a sample of bis begging style, we may extract the following 
passage from a letter (15d7), referring to the king of France {LeiterCt i. 
Ill): * I was and ever shall be the servant of his Majesty, of whom I 
preached and pabliahed what appears in all my utterances and in all my 
works. But since it is my wonted habit not to live by dreams, and since 
certain persons take no care for me, 1 have with glory to myself made 
myself esteemed and sought by those who are really liberaL The chain 
was three years delayed, and four have gone without so much ai a 
courtesy to me from the King^s ijimrtcr. Therefore I have turned to 
one who gives without promising—I speak of the Emperor. I adored 
Francis; but never to get money from the atining of hia liberality, ii 
enough to cool the furnaces of Muraua* 
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boasted, and not without reason, that horn his study in 
Venico he could move the world by a few lines scribbled on a 
piece of paper with his pen* What remains inconceivable, is 
that any value should have been attached to his invectives or 
his panegyrics^—that persons of distinction should have paid 
him for the latter, and have stooped to deprecate the fonuer. 
But it had become the fashion to be afraid of Aietino, the 
&shion £o court his goodwill, the fashion to parade his praises, 
Francis I. and Charles V, led this vogue. The other princes 
foEowed suit* Charles wished to knight Aretino; but the 
adventurer refused a barren honour* Julius HI* made him 
knight of 8. Peter with a small pension* Henry VIII, sent 
him a purse of 300 crowns for a dedicatory epistle.' It was 
even talked of elevating him to the rank of Cardinal, and 
engrossing his talents for the service of the Church,® Nobody 
thought of addressing him without the prefix of JOivino.* 
And yet, all this while, it was known to everyone in Italy 
that Aretino was a pander, a coward, a Ear, a debauchee, who 
had wallowed in every Inst, sold himself to work all wicked¬ 
ness, and speculated on the grossest passions, the basest 
curiosities, the vilest vices of his age** 

* See Cromwell*® letter, in the LetUre aW Areiim, voL if* p* 15. 

* Lettere air ArHirio, voL i, p* 245 ; vol, iv. pp* 2ai, 289, 300, contain 
allusions to this project, which is said to have otiginatod with the Fake 
of Parma. The first citation is a letter of Titian’s^ 

* * BiTino.* ‘DiFiuissimo** ’PreceUentissimo,* *Uniobiaaimo,* ^OnnJpo- 
fieote/ are a few of the epithets culled from the common language of hia 
fiatterera 

* I will translate passage® from two letters, which, by their very 
blasphemies, emphasise thia contradiction* * One might well say that 
you* most divine Signor Pietro, ore neither Prophet nor Sibyl, but rather 
the very Son of God, seeing that God ia highest truth in heaven, and you 
are truth on earth; nor Is any city but Venice ht to give you harbourage, 
who are the jewel of the earth, the treasure of the sea, the pride of 
heaven ^ and that rare cloth of gold, bedecked with gems, they place upon 
the altar of S, Mark*®, ia nought but you * (Leiters scrUU a P, Aretino, 
fol. iii* p. 17G), The next is more extraordinary, since it professes to bo 
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Sometimes he met with men stout enough to treat him 
as be (Jeserved. The English ambassador at Venice cud¬ 
gelled him within an inch of his Ufe. Pietro Btmzzi 
threatened to assassinate him if he showed his face abroad, 
ind Aretino hept close so long as the coftdoUiere remained in 
Yenice. Tintoretto offered to paint his portrait; and when 
ho had got the fellow inside his studio, grimly took his 
measure with a cutlass Aretino never resented these in¬ 
sults. Bully as he was he bowed to blows, and kissed the 
hand that dared to strike him. We have already seen how 
be waited till Bemi's death before he took revenge for the 
famous sonnet. All this makes the general adulation of 
society for the * divine Aretino ' the more unintelligible- We 
can only compare the treatment he received with the mingled 
contempt and flattery, the canings and the invitations, 
showered at the present time on editors of eeandal-mongering 
journals. 

The miracle of Aretino's dictatorship is further enhanced 
by the fact that he played with cards upon the table. Hia 
epistles were continually being printed~in fact, were sent to 
the press as soon as written. Here all the world could see 
the workings of his mind, his hypocrisies, his contradictions, 

written by a monk: * In this our age you are a column, kntera, torch, 
and splendour of Holy Gbnrchi who, could she epoak, would give to you 
the revencee of Chieti, EameEO, Santa Fiore, and all those other idlerSi 
crying out—Let them be awarded to the Lord Hetro, who iflatiiiguishea, 
exalts and honoure me, in whom nnito the anbtiaty of Augustine, the 
moral force of Gregory, Jerorae*8 profundity of meaning, the weight? 
style of Ambrose. It ia not I but the whole world that eaya you are 
another Paul, who have borne the name of the Sou of God into the 
presence of binge, potentates, princes of the nnirerse ■, another Baptist, 
who with boldness, fearing nought, have reproved, chastised, exposed 
iniquities, malice, hypocrisy before the whole world; another John the 
Bvangelifit, for exhorting, entreating, exalting, honouring the good, the 
righteous, and the virtuoue. VeriJy he who first caiied yon Divine, can 
claim the words Christ epake to Peter: Beatus es, quia caro et sanguii 
non revelarit tibi, sed Pater poster qui in cmlis est * (Ibid. p. 142). 
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the olamoronsness of hia demands for gold^ the grossnesa 
and universality of hia flatteries, his cynical obscenity, liis 
simulation of a superficial and disgusting piety. Yet the 
more he published of his correspondence, the louder was the 
acclamation of society. The charlatan of genius knew hia 
public, and won their favour by efi&*onterie3 that would have 
ruined a more cautious impostor* Some of his letters are 
masterpieces of infernal malice. The Marchioness of Pescara 
had besought him to change his mode of life, and to dedicate 
his talents only to religion,* This is how he answers her: ® 

' It gives me pleasure, most modest lady, that the religious 
pieces 1 have written do not displease the taste of your good 
judgment. Your doubt, whether to praise me or to dispraise 
me for eipending my talents on aught else than sacred 
studies, is prompted by that most excellent spirit which 
moves you to desire that every thought and every word should 
turn toward God, forasmuch as He is the giver of virtue and 
of intellectual power* I confess that I am less useful to the 
world, and leas acceptable to Christ, when I exhaust my 
studious energies on lying trifles, and not on the eternal 
verities* But aU this evil is caused by the pleasure of others, 
and by my own necessities; for if the princes were as truly 
pious as I am indigent, I would employ my pen on nothing else 
but Misereres, Excellent my lady, all men are not gifted 
with the graces of divine inspiration* T?ie^ are ever burning 
with lustful desires, while you are eveiy hour inflamed with 
angelic fire. Eor you the services of the Church and sermons 
are what music and comedies are for them. You would not 
turn your eyes to look at Hercules upon his pyre, nor yet 
on Marsyas without his skin: while they would hardly keep a 
S. Lawrence on the gridiron or a flayed Bartholomew in their 
bedroom, Theresa my bosom friend Bruciolo ; five years ago 

* Her letter may be read in the Leiien alP Areline, toI* iii. p* 28* 

* Letters, IL 9* 
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he dedicated his Bible to the King, who calls himsell Most 
Christian, and yet he has not had an answer. Perhaps the 
book was neither well translated nor well bound. On this 
account my Cortigiana," which drew from his Majesty the 
fjBunoiis chain of gold, abstained from laughing at his Old 
Testament; *’ for this would be indecent. So you see I ought 
to be excused if I compose jests for my livelihood and not 
for evil purpose. Anyhow, may Jesus inspire you with the 
thought of paying me through M. Sebastiano of Pesaro--£rom 
whom I received your thirty crowns—the rest, which I owe, 
upon my word and honour. From Venice. The 9th of 
Jsjmary, 1537.' 

This letter, one long tissue of sneers, taunts and hypo¬ 
critical sarcasms, gives the complete measure of Aretino's 
arrogance. Yet the illustrious and pious lady to whom it 
was addressed, suffered the writer—such was this man*a 
unaccountable prestige—to remain her correspondent. The 
collection of his letters contains several addressed to Vifctoria 
Colonna, of which the date is subseguent to 1537,* Not less 
remarkable were Aretino’s dealings with the proud, resentful 
solitary Michelangelo. Professing the highest admiration 
for Buonarroti’s genius, averring that * the world has many 
kings but one only Michelangelo,* Aretino wrote demanding 
drawings from the mighty sculptor, and giving him advice 
about his pictures in the Sistine. Instead of treating these 
impertinent advances with silence or sending a well-merited 
rebuff, we have a letter from Michelangelo addressed to 
‘ M. Pietro, my lord and brother,’ re<iueafcing the dictator to 
wnte sometbmg conceming him : ® ' Kot only do I hold this 
dear, but I implore you to do so, since kings and emperors 

* Bh© wrote to him again in 1539 ; see Lelt^s alV AretinOf toL iiL 
p. SO. The series of letters from the Tirtuoue Veronica Gambara are 
equally astonishing (i5. voL L pp. 3ia.333). 

■ Litters aW Areiino, voL ii. p. 335. 
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rsgurd it ns tlis hsigbt of favour to bo uiontionsd by your pen*’ 
Waa tins the depth of humility, or the acme of irony, or was 
it the aoquiescenee of a noble nature in a fashion too preva¬ 
lent to be examined by the hght of reason? Let those 
decide who have read a portion of Aretino'a letters to his 
‘singularly divine Buonaruoto.’ For my own part, in spite 
of their strange but oharacteristie fusion of bullying and 
servility, I find in these epistles a trace of Aretino’s most 
respectable quality—his worship of art, and his personal 
attachment to great artists. It may be said in passing that 
he never shows so well as in the epistles to Sansovino and 
Titian, men from whom he could gain but indirectly, and 
to whom he clung by an instinct of what was truest and sin- 
oeresi in his nature. It is, therefore, not improbable that 
Michelangelo gave him credit for sincerity, and, instead of 
resenting his importunity, was willing to accept his advances 
in a Mndly spirit.* 

Thus far we have been dealing with Aretino's relation to 
sovereigns, ladies, and people of importance in the world of 
art. That he should have imposed upon them is singular^ 
But hia position in the republic of letters offers stiH stranger 
food for reflection. In an age of literary refinement and 
classical erudition^ this untaught clnld of the people arrogated 
to himself the fame of a prominent author, and had hisclaima 
acknowledged by men like Bembo, Yarchi, Moiza, Sperone.* 

* Gioigio Vasari, tho oemmon friend of Pietro Arelino and M. A. 
Buonarroti, bitd no doubt sometbing to do with the ae^uiesoent courtesj 
of the latter* 

« Tbe adulation with which all the chief literary men of Italy greeted 
Aretino, is quite incredible. One must read their letters in the Letters 
air Areiitio to ha^e any conception of It, See in particalar those of 
Varchi (it, voL ii, pp- 186^502), of Dolce {vol. ii. pp. 277-225), of Paolo 
Giovio (toI. iiL pp, 59-84), of Niccold Martelli (foL iiL pp, llC-125), of 
Annibale Caro (£5. p. 163), of Sperone {£b, pp, S24-330), of Firenzuola 
(id, p. 345), of I>oni (vol, ir. p, 395). Molza, terrified by one of Aretino*s 
threaU, cringes t>efore him (voL i. p. 340), Doni ligua himself * II Donl 
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All the Academies in Italy made him their memher with 
extraordinary honours, and he corresponded with every 
writer of distinction. He treated the scholars of bis day as 
he treated the princes of Italy, abusing them collectively for 
pedantry, and showering the epithets of divina, divinissimOj 
upon them individually. With his usual sagacity, Aretino 
saw how to command the public by running counter to the 
prejudices of his century, and proclauning bis independence 
of its principles. He resolved to win celebrity by contrast, by 
piquancy of style, by the assertion of his individual character, 
by what Machiavelli termed viriH., As he had boasted of the 
baseness of bis origin, so now he piqued himself upon his 
ignorance. He made a parade of knowing neither Latin 
nor Greek, derided the puristic veneration for Petrarch and 
Boccaccio then in vogue, and asserted that his mother-wit 
was the best source of inspiration. This audacity proved 
successful. While the stylists of the day were polishing their 
laboured periods to smoothness, he expressed such thoughts 
as occurred to him in the words which came first to hand, 
seeking only vivacity, relief and salience. He wrote as he 
talked; and the result was that he acquired a well-won 
reputation for freshness, wit, originality and vigour. This is 
how he dictates the terms of ©pistolaiy style to Bernardo 
Tasso: < ^1, who am more your brother m benevolence than 

deir Aretino,* and Veigerio, Biehop of Capo d* latris, * H Tescovo dell* 
Aretino/ Even the eieellent Bishop of Fossombrone pays him courtly 
oompliments {voL iL pp. 61-S7}, The pitch attained hj thesa flattoriea 
may be understood from this opemugof a letter: ' Bella armonia, e aoavo 
concento^ dovea essere nel cielo, Signor Pietro divino, e fra le stelle 
amlcbe, ii dl, che Iddio e Ja Natuia di voi feco altero dono a quests 
nostra etade/Ao. ad inf. (toL iv* p, 269), Here is another fragment; 
Manifestamente si vede e ei conoseo che da Iddio per conservaztone do 
la sua gloria e per nlilttA del mondo ?* abbi fra tand STTctBari,* 4 £:o, 
(toL iv. p, 898). 

* I/etierSf V. 184, The above is only a condensed paraphrase ol a 
very long tirade. 
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you sliow joiirself fco be my fdend in honotir, did not believe 
that the serenity of my mind would ever again be dimmed by 
those clouds, which, after thunders and lightnmgs, burst 
in the bolt that sent Antonio Broccardo beneath the earth* 
Pride and vanity, for certain, prompted you to tell the 
excellent and illustrious Annibale Cato that no writer of 
letters ia worthy to be imitated at the present day, sagaciously 
hinting at yourself as the right man to be imitated* Without 
doubt, your in ordinate self-love, combined with your inatten¬ 
tion to the claims of others, brought your judgment to this 
pass, I published letters before you, and you borrowed your 
style, in so far as it ia worth anything, from me. Yet you 
cannot produce even a eountei*feit of my manner* My 
sentences and snmleB are made to live; yours issue stillborn 
from your mind* It is time that you copy a few of my 
familiar phrases, word by word. What else can you do? 
Your own taste is rather inclined to the scent of flowera than 
the savour of fruits. You have the graces of a certain 
celestial style, fit for epithalamial odes and hjinna. But all 
that sweetness is out of place in epistles, where we want the 
salience of invention, not the iUuminated arabesques of 
artifice. I am not going to sing my own praises, nor to tell 
you that men of merit ought to mark my birthday with white 
chalk—I, who without scouring the post-roads, without 
following Courts, without stirring from my study, have made 
every living duke, prince, sovereign, tributary to my virtue— 

I, who hold fame at my discretion through the universe—I, 
whose portrait is revered, whose name is honoured in Persia 
and the Indies* To end this letter, I salute you with the 
assurance that nobody, so far as your epistles go, blames you 
for envy's sake, while many, very many, praise you through 
compassion for your having written them.' There was no 
limit to hia literary Belf-oonfidence.’ ' Of the three opinions 
> Ltitsrs, iL 249. 
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current respecting the talents which keep mj name alive, time 
has refuted that, which, hearing I had no erudiiion, judged 
my compositions to be nonsense, together with that other, 
which, Ending in them some gnst of genius, ajBSrmed they 
were not mine. Whence it follows that only one remains, 
the opinion, to wit, that I, who never had a tutor, am com¬ 
plete in every branch of knowledge* AH this comes from the 
poverty of art, which ever envies the wealth of nature, from 
whom I borrow niy conceptions- Wherefore, if you are of 
the number of those who, in order to deprive me of nature's 
favonr, attribute to me the learning that conies from study, 
you deceive yourself, for I swear by God I hardly under¬ 
stand my mother tongue/ Meanwhile his tirades against 
the purists are full of excellent good sense, ‘ 0 mistaken 
multitude, I tell you again, and yet again, that poetry is a 
caprice of nature in her moments of gladness ; it depends on 
a man’s own inspiration, and if this fails, a poet’s singing is 
but a tambourine without rattles, a belt-tower without bellSi 
He who attempts to write verses without the gift is like the 
alchemists, who, for all their indnstiy and eager avarice, 
never yet made gold, while nature, without labour, turns it 
out in plenty, pure and beautiful. Take lessons from that 
painter, who, when he was asked whom he imitated, pointed 
to a crowd of living men, meaning that he borrowed his 
examples from life and reality. This is what I do, when I 
write or talk. Nature herself, of whose simplicity I am the 
secretary, dictates that which I set down/ ' And again : * I 
laugh at those pedants, who think that learning consists in 
Greek and Latin, laying down the law that one who does not 
understand these languages, cannot open his mouth- It is 
not because I do not know them, that I have departed from 
Petrarch’s and Boccaccio’s precedents ; hut because I care not 
to lose time, patience, reputation, in the mad attempt to con- 
> L§lUr0, L 123. 
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Vert myself into their persons. The trne aim of writing is to 
condense into the space of half a page, the length of histories, 
the tedium of orations; and this my letters clearly show that 
I have done,* 'It is far better to drink out of one's owm 
wooden cup than another's golden goblet; and a man makes 
a iiner show in his own ragg than in stolen velvets. What 
have we to do with other people's property ? * ^ * What have 

we to do with words which, however once in common use, 
have now passed out of fashion ?' ® At times he burses into 
a fury of invective against erudition; * Those pedants, the 
asses of other people's books, who, after massacring the dead, 
rest not till they have cmcihed the living I It was pedantry 
that murdered Duke Alessandro, pedantry that flung the 
Cardinal of Eavenna into prison, and, what is worse, stirred 
up heresy against our faith through the mouth of that arch- 
pedant Luther/ ^ This is admirable. It plunges to the very 
root of the matter. Sharpened by hie hostility to the learning 
he did not share, and the puerile aspects of which he justly 
satirised, this acute and clairvoyant critio is enabled to per¬ 
ceive that both Italian tyrannicide and German Reformation 
had their origin in the humanistic movement of the fifteenth 
century. H© is equally averse to either consequence. 
Erudition spoils sport, stidfens style, breaks in upon the 
pastimes of the principalities and papacies, which breed the 
lusts on which an Aretino lives. 

It was Aretmo*s boast that he composed as fast as the pen 
would move across the paper, and that his study contained no 
books of reference—nothing but the quire of paper and the 
bottle of ink, which were necessary to immortalise the thick- 
crowding fancies of his brain. His comedy of the ^ Filosofo' 
was written in ten mornings; the ' Talanta * and the 
•Ipocrita* in 'the hours robbed from sleep during perhaps 

< Lttiert, IL 182. * L 2ia 

■ L^iUr^, 1 14S. 
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twenty nighta/ ^ Beferring to bis earlier fertility in 1537, be 
says; ^ ' Old age begins to stupefy my brains, and love, which 
ought to wake them up, now sends them off to sleep. I used 
to turn out forty stanzas in a moriiing; now I can with 
difiBculty produce one- It took me only seven mornings to 
compose the “ Psalms; ten for the “ Cortigiana ” and the 
Marescalco ; ” forty-eight for the two Dialogues ; ” thirty 
for the “Life of Christ/" The necessary consequences of 
this haste are discernible in all his compositions, Aretino left 
nothing artistically finished, nothing to which it is now pos¬ 
sible to point in justification of his extraordinary celebrity- 
His sonnets are below contempt. Frigid, inharmonious, 
pompous, strained, affected, they exhibit the worst vices to 
which this species of poetry is liable. His CapitoU, though 
he compared them to ‘colossal statues of gold or silver, where 
I have carved the forms of Julios, a Pope, Charles, an Emperor, 
Catherine, a Queen, Francesco Maria, a Duke, with such art 
that the outlines of their inner nature ore brought into relief, 
the muscles of their will and purpose are shown in play, 
the profiles of their emotions are thrown into salience'*— 
these CapitoH will not bear comparison for one moment with 
Berni's. They are coarse and strident in style, threadbare in 
sentiment, commonplace in conception, with only one eminent 
quality, a certain gross prolific force, a brazen clash and 
clangour of antithesis, to compensate for their vulgaritgr- 
Yet, such as they are, the Gapi&oli must be reckoned the beat 
of his compositions in verse. Of his comedies I have already 
spoken. These will always be valuable for their lively sketches 
of contemporary manners, their free satiric vein of humour. 
The ‘Dialoghi,* although it is scarcely possible to mention them 
in a decent book of history, are distinguished by the same 
qualities of veracity, acumen, prolific vigonr, animal spirits, 

* Leiterdj iiL 84. Letter at the end of the Talanla* 

» LeiUr^, L 00- • Ldier 4 , vt 4- 
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and outspokenness* Aretino's religious works, it need hardly 
be said, are worthless or worse* Impudent romances, penned 
by one of the most unscrupulous of men, frankly acknowledged 
by their author to be a tissue of * poetical lies,* we are left to 
marvel how they could have deceived the judgment and 
perverted the taste of really elevated naturesJ That the 
Marchioness of Pescara should have hailed the coarse fictions 
of the Life of S. Catherine, which Aretino confessed to have 
written out of his own head, as a work of eflScient piety, 
remains one of the wonders of that extraordinary age* 

What then, it may finally be asked, was A retinols merit as 
an author ? Why do we allude to him at all in writing the 
history of sixteenth-century literature ? The answer can be 
given in two words—originality and independence* It was 
no vain boast of Aretino that he trusted only to nature and 
mother wit. His intellectual distinction consisted precisely 
in this confidene© and self-reliance, at a moment when the 
literaiy world was given over to pedantic scruples and the 
formalities of academical prescription. Writing without the 
fear of pedagogues before his eyes—seeking, as he says, relief, 
expression, force, and brilliancy of phrase, he produced a 
manner at once singular and attractive, which turned to 
ridicule the pretensions of the purists. He had the courage 
of his personality, and stamped upon his style the very form 
and pressure of himself. As a writer, he exhibited what 
Machiavelli demanded from the man of action—or the 
virility of self-rehanee. That was the secret of his success* 
The same audacity and independence characterise alt his 
utterances of opinion—his criticisms of art and literature— 
his appreciation of natural beauty. In some of the letters 
written to painters and sculptors, and in a description of a 
Venetian sunset already quoted in this book, we trace the 

i See LftUret ti. 163, iii. 169, for hie niathod of compoeizig Iheee 
boolcst 
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dawDiDgs of a true and natural scliool of criticism, a forecast 
of the gpontaneity of Diderot and Henri Beyle. This natural¬ 
ness of express ion did not save Are tin o from glaring bad tastOi 
His letters and his dedicatory introductions abonnd in confused 
metaphors, extravagant mticeUi, and artificial ornaments. It 
seems impossible for him to put pen to paper without invenir 
ing monstrous and ridiculous periphrases. Still the literary 
impropriety, which would have been affectation in anyone else, 
and which became affectation in his imitators, was true to 
the man*s nature. He could not be true to himself without 
felseness of utterance, because there was in him an inherent 
insincerity, and this was veiled by no scholastic accuracy or 
studied purity of phrase. 

Much of the bad taste of the later Renaissance (the tropes 
of Marini and the absurdities of seii^mtisTno) may be ascribed 
to the fascination exercised by this strange combination of 
artificiality and naturalness in a style remarkable for vigour. 
Who, for instance, does not feel that the mannerism of oar 
euphuistic prosaists is Bbadowed forth in the following passage 
from the introduction to the * Talanta ’ ? ^ The Prologue, on 
the drawing of the curtain, takes the audience into his con¬ 
fidence, and tells them that he long had hesitated which of 
the Immortal Gods to personate. Mars, Jupiter, Pheebus, 
Venus, Mercury, and aU the Pantheon in succession were 
rejected, for different appropriate reasons, till the God of Love 
appeared. 'When at last it came to Cupid's turn, I immedi¬ 
ately said Yes I and having so assented, I felt wings growing 
at my shoulders, the quiver at my side, the bow within my 
hands. In a moment I became all steel, all fire; and eager 
to be ware what things are done in love, I cast a glance upon 
the crowd of lovers; whence I soon could see who has the 

' I have purposely chosen an extract where the style is keen and 
mobile. Had I taken examp lee from the Letters, I could have produced 
A far closer parallel Lilly-a rbctoHc. 
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rendezvous, who is sent about his business, who prowls around 
his mistress house, who enters by the door, who clambers up 
the walls, who scales the rope, who jumps from the window, 
who hides himself within a tub, who takes the cudgel, who 
gets a gelding for his pains, who is stowed away by the 
chambermaid, who is kicked out by the serving-man, who 
goes mad with anxiety, 'who bursts with passion, who wastes 
away in gazing, who cuts snooks at hope, who lets himself be 
hoodwinked, who spends a fortune on his mistress to look 
grand, who robs her for a freak, who saps her chastity with 
threats, who conjures her wdth prayers, who blabs of his 
success, who hides his luck, who bolsters up his vaunt with 
lies, who dissembles the truth, who extols the flame that burns 
him, who curses the cause of his heart's conflagration, who 
cannot eat for grief, who cannot sleep for joy, who compiles 
sonnets, who scribbles billets-doux, who dabbles in enchant¬ 
ments, who renews assaults, who takes counsel with bawds, 
who ties a favour on his arm, who mumbles at a flower the 
wench has touched, who twangles the lute, who hums a glee, 
who thrusts his rival through the body, who gets killed by 
his compeiitors, who eats Ms heart out for a my lady, who 
dies of longing for a strumpet. When I understood the things 
aforesaid, I turned round to these female firebrands, and saw 
how the devil (to chastise them for the perverse ways they 
use toward men who serve them, praise them, and adore them) 
gives them up, easy victims, to a pedant, a plebeian, a simpleton, 
a loon, a groom, a graceless clown, and to a certain mango 
that catches them.* 

Aretioo congregated round him a whole class of litermry 
Bohemians, drawing forth the peccant humours of more than 
one Italian city, and locating these greedy adventurers in 
Venice as his sateUifces, It is enough to mention Kiccoli 
Franco, Giovanni Alberto Albicante, Lorenzo Veniero, Doni, 
Lodoyico Dolce, They were, most of them, hack writeri^ 
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who gained a scanty livelihood by miscellaneous work for the 
booksellers and by selling dedications to patrons. More or 
leas successfully, they carried od the trade invented and 
developed by Aretino; remaining on terms of intimacy with 
him, at first as friends or secretaries, afterwards as enemies 
and rivals. We have already seen what use was made of 
Albicante for the mutUation of Eerni’s " Innamoramento/ 
This poetaster was a native of Milan, who published a hiatory 
of the war in Piedmont, which Aretino chose to ridicule in 
one of his CapitoUJ Albicante replied with another poem in 
terza rima, and Aretino seems to have perceived that he had 
met a worthy adversary. It was Albicante^s gloTj to be called 
furibondo and hestiale* He affected an ntter indifference to 
consequences, an absolute recklessness concerning what he 
did and said. Whether Aretino was really afraid of him, or 
whether be wished to employ him in the matter of Bemi’a 
‘Innamoramento/ is not certain. At any rate, he made 
advances to Albicante in a letter which begins: ‘ My brother, 
the rage of poets is but a frenzy of stupidity.' The antagonists 
were reconciled, and the Academy of the Intronati at Siena 
thought this event worthy of commemoration in a volume: 

' Combattimento poetico del divino Aretino e de! bestiale 
Albicante occorso sopra la Guerra di Piemonte, e la pace loro 
celobrata nella Accademia de gli Intronati a Siena,' 

Niccolb Franco was a native of Benevento, whom Aretino 
took into his service as a kind of secretary.® Being deficient 
in scholarship, he needed a man capable of supplying him 
with Greek and Latin quotations, and who could veneer his 
coarse work with a show of humanistio erudition. Franco 
undertook the o£Bce; and it is probable that some of Aretino's 
earlier works of piety and learning—the * Genesis/ for 

* See the article on Albicante !□ Ma^zachalli’e Scritiori Italtafat 

TOl. h 

* Per what followi see Tiraboschi, tom. viL part 3, lih, iii 
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^tance-ksued from this unequal coilaboration. But their 
litsrarv “^ster. If Aretino kept a 

tmah^ H^T With 

‘1 pleasure of the sport. 

Tould rather lose a dinner/ he writes, 'than omit Jfire 

Ji !r f, *wo men could 

not dweU together in union. When Aretino published the 

senes of h.a letters. Franco issued a rival volume, in the 
last epistle of which, addressed to Envy, he made an attack 
on ^ patron. Ambrogio degli Eusebi. an dme damnSe of the 
e me, a out whom many scurrilous stories were told, stabbed 
ranco, wkUe Aretino pablisbed invective after invective 

Venice, 

estabhshed himself for a while at Casale in the lordship of 
Montferrat, opened a school at Mantua, and ran a thousand 
in amoua adventures, pouring forth satiricaj sonnefce all the 
while at Aretmo. In the course of his wanderings, he com- 
pleied a Latin commentary on the ■ Priapea,' These two 
wor 3 together—the centuries of sonnets against Aretino, and 
the Pnapic lucubrations-obtained a wide celebrity. Speaking 
of the ^k, Tiraboschiis compeUed to say that ‘few works 
which bo dishonoar human nature* The grosseat 
obscemties, the moat licentious evil-speaking, the boldest con¬ 
tempt of prmoes, Popes, Fathers of the Council, and other 
weighty personages, are the gems with which he adorned his 
monument of perverse industry.' Franco proved so obnoxious 
to pohte society that he was at last taken and summarily 
hanged m 1669. The carious point about this condemnation 
of a cur is, that he was in no whit worse than many other 
sonbblers of the day. But he made more noise; he had not 
the art to rule society like Aretino; he committed the mistake 
of trusting himself to the perUous climates of Lombardy and 
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Borne. His old master drove him ont of Yenicer and tho 
unincky reprobate paid the penalty of his misdeeds by 
becoming the scapegoat for men whom he detested* 

Doni began his Venetian career as a friend of Aretino^ 
whose companion he was in the famous Academy of the 
Pellegrini. They quarrelled over a present sent to Doni by 
the Duke of Urbino, and the bizarre Florentine passed over to 
the ranks of Aretino's bitterest enemies. In 155C he declared 
war, with a book entitled ‘ Terremoto del Doni Fiorentino*' 
The preface was addressed to ' the infamous and vicions 
I^etro Aretino, the source and fountain of all evil, the 
stinking limb of public falsehood, and true Antichrist of our 
century/ Soon after the appearance of this volume, followed 
Aretino’s death. But Doni pursued his animosity beyond the 
grave, and was instrumental in causing bis rival^s writings to 
be subjected to ecclesiaBtical interdiction* 

We tire of these low literary quarrels. Yet they form an 
integral part of the history of Italian civilisation; and the 
language of invective used in them, originating with Aretino 
and improved upon by Doni and Franco, became the model of 
vituperative style in Europe. Doni's * Earthquake, with the 
Enin of a great Bestial Colossus, the Antichrist of our age/ 
brings to mind a score of pamphlets, published in Europe 
during the conflict of the Church with Reformation* We 
find an echo of its strained metaphors in the polemical 
writings of Bruno and Campanella. The grotesque manner 
of the seventeenth century begins with Aretino and his 
satellites, just as its far-fetched conceits may he traced in the 
clear language of Guarini. Gongora, Marini, Euphues, and 
the Pr^cieme^ Bidicule^ of the H6tel Eambouillet are con¬ 
tained, as it were, in germ among this little knot of refugees 
at Venice, who set their wits against the academical traditions 
of pure Italian taste. 

A characteristic legend Is told of Aretino’s death. Two 
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of his sisters kept, it is said,a house of ill fame; and the 
Btoiy rims that he died of immoderate laughter, fliiiBin>» 
^mself backward in his chair and breaking his neck, on 
he^g some foul jest reported by them. It is difficult to 
b^eve that this tale has any foundation in &ct. We must 
take It as a scurrilous invention, proving the revolution of 
public opinion, which, since his books had been put upon the 
Index in 1669, undoubtedly took place. Of like tenor is the 
epitaph which was never really placed upon his grave: * 

Qni giflce 1* Aretin poeta tosco, 

Clie disse mal d* ogn\m foorchd di Criito, 

Scuaandosi eol dir: Don lo conosco^ 

fiis features, though formed upon a large and not ignoble 
type, bore in later life a mixed expression of the wolf and the 
fox; nor was it without oblique satire that the engraver of 
his portrait, Giuseppe Patrini, surroimded the medalhon with 
a wolfs hide, the grinning snarl and slanting eyes of the 
brute mimicking the man's physiognomy* It was a hand¬ 
some face, no doubt, in youth, when, richly attired in the 
satin mantle cut for him by a bishop, and mounted on hie 
white charger, he scoured the streets of Reggio at Giovanni 
de' Medici's side, curling his blue-black beard, and fixing his 
bold bright eyes upon the venal beauties they courted in 
company. But the thick lips and open sensual mouth, the 
distended nostrils, and the wicked puckers of the wrinkles 
round his eyes and nose, show that the beast of prey and 
appetite had been encouraged through a life of self- 

These Hues have been, without authority, ascribed to Giovio; they 
may thus be rendered: 

Here Ileth Arotine, in proee and poem 
Who epake each HI of all the world hot Christ, 

Pleading for this neglect, I do not know him, 

Giovio, we may remember, etyled Aretino dirino, divinissinut, unichk^ 
9imo, precellentissimo, in Mb letters. 
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indulgencep until tlie Kkeness of liumanitj yielded to Tictorious 
animaJism* The same face, at once handsome and bestial, 
never to be forgotten after a first acquaintance, leans ont, in 
the company of Sansovino and Titian, from the bronze door 
of the Sacristy in 8. M^k’s Chureh.i The high relief is full 
of life and movement, one of Sansovino's masterpieces. And 
yet it strikes one here with even greater Btrangeness than the 
myths of Ganymede and Leda on the portals of S. Peter’s at 
Eome. 

Aretino is, in truth, not the least of the anomalies which 
meet us everywhere in the Italian Eenaissance. Was he 
worse, was he not even in some respects better than his age ? 
How much of the repulsion he inspires can he ascribed to 
altered taste mid feeling ? To what extent was the legend 
of the man, so far as this is separable from the testimony of 
his writings, made black by posthumous malevolence and 
Bnvj ? These are the questions which rise in our mind when 
we reflect upon the incidents of his extraordinary career, and 
calmly estimate his credit with contemporaries. The contra¬ 
dictions of the epoch were concentrated in his character. 
He was a professed Christian of the type formed by Borne 
before the Counter-ReformatioEi. He helped the needy, tended 
the sick, dowered orphans, and kept open house for beggars. 
He was the devoted friend of men like Titian, a sincere lover 
of natural and artistic beauty, an acute and enthusiastic critic* 
At the same time he did his best to corrupt youth by painting 
vice in piquant colours. He led a life of open and voluptuous 

* Araong ihe many Catteries addressed to Aretino none is more 
laughable than a letter {Lettere alP Aretino, vol. iii. p. 175) which praisei 
hie physical beauty in most eitravagant terms: * Most dWine Lord Peter, 
if, among the many and so lovely creaturea that swkiieh Katare send? 
into thia worst of worlds, you alone are of such beauty and incomparablt 
grace that yon combine all qualities the human frame can boast of: foi 
the which cause there is no need to wonder that Titian, when he seeks to 
paint a face that has in it true beauty, uses his skilled brUBh in only 
drawing yoo,' dtc. <Sro. The period is too long to finish. 
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debaachety. He was a liar, a bully, a braggart, venomoua in 
the pursuit of private ammoaities, and tbe remorseltsa foe ol 
weaker men wlio met with hia displeasure* From tbe eon- 
didons of society which produced Ceaare and Lucre^ia Borgia, 
Pier Luigi Faruese and Gianpaola Baglioni, it was no wonder 
that a writer resolved on turning those conditions to account, 
should have arisen. The credit of originality, independence, 
self-reliant cbaracter-^f what Machiavelli called does 
certainly belong to him. It is true that he extracted the means 
of a luxurious existence from patrons upon whom he fawned* 
Yet he was superior to the common herd of courtiers, in so 
far as he attached himself to no master, and all his adulation 
masked a battery of menaces* The social diseases which 
emasculated men of weaker fibre, he turned to the account 
of bis rapacious appetites. His force consisted in the clear 
notion be had formed of his own aim in life, and the sagacity 
with which he used the most efficient means for attaining it* 
The future, whether of reputation or of literary fame, had no 
influence over his imagination. He resolved to enjoy the 
present, and he succeeded beyond expectation* Corruption is 
itself a kind of superiority, when it is consummate, cynical, 
self-conscious. It carries with it its own clairvoyance, its own 
philosophy of life, its own good sense* More than this, it 
imposes on opinion and fascinates society. Aretino did not 
snfier from a divided will* He never halted between two 
courses, but realised tbe ideal of the perfeiiamente He 

lived up to Gmeciardmi*s conception of the final motive, 
which may be described as the cull of self* Sneering at all 
men less complete in purpose than himself, he disengaged his 
conduct from contemporary rules of fashion; dictated laws 
to hia betters in birth, position, breeding, learning, morals, 
taste; and vindicated his virility by unimpeded indulgence of 
his personal proclivities. He was tbe last, the most perfect, 
if also tbe most vitiated prodaoi of Benaiasanee m&nnerir 
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In the second half of the sixteenth century, when hypocrisy 
descended like a cloud upon the ineradioable faults of Italy, 
there waa no longer any possibility for the formation of a hero 
after Aretino's type. 

Thus at the close of any estimate of Axetino, we are forced 
to do justice to the inaii*B vigour* It is not for nothing that 
even a debased society bows to a dictatorship so autocratic ; 
nor can eminence be secured, even among the products of a 
decadent civilisation, by undiluted defects* Aretino owed to 
indueuce to genuine qualities—to tbe independence which 
underlay his arrogance, to the acute eommonsense which 
almost j usfcified his vanity, to tbe outspokenness which made 
him Batirise the vices that he shared and illustrated.' We 
have abundant and incontrovertible testimony to the fact 
that his 'Dialoghi,* when they were first published, passed 
for powerful and drastic antidotes to social poisons ; * and it 
is clear that even his religious works were accepted by the 
pious world as edifying. The majority of his contemporanes 
seem to have beheld in him the fearless denouncer of 
ecclesiastical and civil tyrants, the humble mau^s Mend, and 
tbe relentless detective of vice. The indescribable nastiness 

* I nhontd not be Borprised to see an attempt soon made to whitewash 
Aretino. Balzac, in hh Catherine de Midicts, has already mdicated the 
line to be followed; ^ L^Ar^tin, Taml de Titien et le Voltaire do eon 
sl^cle, a. de noB jours, un renom en oomplit© opposition avecsss 
avec eon camet^re, et qne lui vaat one d^baoche d^esprit ®n bormonie 
evec lea Merits de ce ai^cle, oil fo drolatiqne §tait en hotinenr, o^ lea 
reines et les eardinaui 4criifaient des oontes* ditB aajonrd^hmlicentienXp’ 
■ I will only refer to a very enriooB epistle {Letters a P. Aretim> voL 
iii. p. 193), which appears to me genuine, in which Aretino is indicated 
as the poor man^s friend against princely tyrants; and another from 
DanieUo Barbaro {ibuL p. 217), in which the Dialogne on Conrta la 
praised as a handbook for the warning and instruction of wonld-ba 
courtiers. Tbe Pomograpbio Dialogues made upon society the same im¬ 
pression as Zola’s Nana is now making, altnoogh it is cle^ to us that 
they were written with a licentious, and not an e¥en ostensibly seientifio, 
intention. 
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of tbe 'Dialoghi/ the falsa feeling of the *Vita di S. 
Oatherina,* which makes us turn with loatbiEg from thei/ 
pages* did not ofieod the taste of his centuiy. While, there¬ 
fore. he comprehended and expressed his age in its ruffian ism 
and dissoluteness, he stood outside it and above it, dealing 
haughtily and lihe a potentate with evils which subdued less 
hardened spirits, and with personages before whom his 
equals grovelled* We must not suffer our hatred of his 
mendacity, uncleanlinoss, brutality, and arrogance to blind ua 
to the elements of strength and freedom which can be dis¬ 
cerned in him.' 

* While these eheets are parsing through the prase. 1 see announced 
a forthcoming work by Antonio VirgiJi, Francsseo B^mi con nwoui doeu^ 
mentL We may espect from this boak more light upon Aretmo'e rela¬ 
tion to the Tuacan poet. [Signor VtrgiU's book appeared in 1881. and 
deals at great length with the relations between Berni and Aretino. with 
especial reference to the Mi/ctoijnmtOt the an thorns theory being that the 
book m published does not represent the origiaal, but was a garbled 
version prepared by Aretinod 
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CHAPTER XVI 

msTOBT Juero fhilosopht 

Frivolity of BeBalssance Litoralnrs—Tlie Gonfrast presented hf Bfaoliia- 
Telli—Hia Sober Style—Positive Spirit—The Connexion of bis Works 
—Two Men in Maobiavelli—His Politioal Philosophy—The Pnfrwi 
—Place of Religion and Ethics in his System—Practical Object of 
hia Writings—MachiavelUBm—His Conception of Nationality—Hia 
Boiation to the Renaissance-Contraat between Machiavelii and 
Guicciardini—Guicciardini’s Doctrine of Self*lnterest—The Cod© of 
Italian Corraption—The Connexion between these Historians and 
the Philosophers—General Character of Italian Philosophy—The 
Middle Ages in Dissolution—Tranaition to Modem Thought and 
Science—Hamanism counterposed to Scholasticism-Petrarch—Pioo 
^Dialogues on Ethics—^Importaac© of Greek and Latin Studies— 
Classical snbstitoted for EcoJesiaBtical Authority — Platonism at 
Florence—Ficino—TransIationH—New Interest in the Problem of 
Life--“Valla’8 Hedonism—-The Dialogne ‘De Volnptate’—Aristotle at 
Padua and Bologna—Arabian and Greek CcTomentators-Life of 
Idetro Pomponazzi—^His Book on Immortaiity—Hia Controversies — 
Pomponazzi’s Standpoint—Unlimited Belief in Aristotle-Retrospect 
over the Aristotelian Doctrine of God^ the Worid, the Hnman Soul— 
Three Problems in the Aristotelian System—UniYeraala—The First 
Period of Scholastic Specnlation—Individuality—The Second Period 
of Scbolastieism—Thomas Aquinas—The Nature of the Soul—New 
Impulse given to Speculation hy the Renaissance—Avetroism—The 
Latcran Council—Is the Soul Immortal ?—Pomponazzl reconatmcta 
Aristotle’s Doctrine hy help of Alexander Aphrodiaius—The Soul is 
Material and Mortal—Man’s Place in Nature—Virtue is the End of 
Mau--Pomponazzi on Miraclee and Spirits-Hia Dietinotion between 
the Philosopher and the Christian-The Book on Fate—Pomponazai 
the Precursor—Coarse Materialism—The School of Cosenza—^Aris¬ 
totle's Authority Rejected — Teleaio — Campanolla — Bruno—The 
Church stiHes Philosophy in Italy—Italian Positivism. 

The literature wbicli has occupied us during the last niiii 
Cihapters, is a literature of form and enteFtammaui. Whether 
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treating chivalroug romance, or the Arcadian ideal, or the 
conditions of contemporaty life, these poets, playwrights and 
novelists had but one serious object—the perfection of their 
art, the richness and variety of their pictures. In the 
conscious pursuit of beautiful form, Polizlano and Ariosto, 
Bembo and Bemi, Castiglione and Firenzuola, II Lasca and 
Molza, were alike earnest. For the rest, they sought to occupy 
their, own leisure, and to give polite society the pastime of 
refined amusement. The content of this miscellaneous litera¬ 
ture was of far less moment to the authors and their audience 
than its mode of presentation. Even when they undertook 
some theme involving the realities of life, they dwelt by 
preference upon externals. In the ‘ Cortegiano * and ‘ GaJateo/ 
for example, conduct is studied from an ©sthetical far more 
than from a moral point of view. The questions which stirred 
and divided literary coteries, were questions of scholarship, 
style, language. Matter is everywhere subordinated to expres¬ 
sion ; the writer’s interest in actuality is slight; the power or 
the inclination to think is inferior to the faculty for harmoni¬ 
ous construction. These characteristics of literature in general 
render the exceptions noticeable, and force me, at some risk 
of repetition, to devote a chapter to those men in whom the 
speculative vigour of the race was concentrated. These were 
the historians and a small band of metaphysicians, who may 
be fitly represented by a single philosopher, Pietro Pomponazzi. 

Of the Florentine historiographers, from Villani to Guicciardini, 

I have already treated at some length in a previous portion of 
this work.‘ I shall therefore confine myself to resuming those 
points in which Machiavelli and Guicciardini uttered the 
reflections of their age on statecraft and the laws that govern 
political life. 

When we compare Machiavelli with his contemporaries, 
we are struck by bis want of sympathy with the prevalent 
* VoL I-i Age of ths ohaps. v. and ri. 
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artistic eDthnsiasma. Far from being preoccupied with prob¬ 
lems of diction, he wrote with the sole object of making 
what he bad to say plain. The result is that, without think¬ 
ing about expression, Machiavelli created Italian prose anew, 
and was the first to form a monumental modern style. Lan¬ 
guage became, beneath his treatment, a transparent and 
colourless medium for presenting thoughts to the reader's 
mind ; and his thoughts were always removed as little as 
possible from the facts which suggested them. He says him¬ 
self that he preferred in all cases the essential reality of a fact 
to its modification by fancy or by theory.* His style is, there¬ 
fore, the reverse of that which the purists cultivated. They 
uttered generalities in ornamented and sonorous phrases. 
Macbiavelli scorned ornament, and ignored the cadence of 
the period. His boldest abstractions are presented with the 
bard outline and relief of concrete things. Each sentence is 
a crystal, formed of few but precise words by a spontaneous 
process in his mind. It takes shape from the thought; not 
from any preconceived type of rhjrtbm, to which the thought 
must he accommodated. It is perfect or imperfect according 
as the thinking process has been completely or incompletely 
victorious over the difficulties of language. It is figurative 
only when the fact to be enforced derives new energy from 
the imagination. Beauty is never sought, but comes unbidden 
as upon the limbs and muscles of an athlete, whose aim has 
been to gain agility and strength. These qualities render 
Machiavelli's prose a model worthy of imitation by all who 
study scientific accuracy. 

The style is the man; and Macbiavelli's style was the 
mirror of hia mind and character. While the literary world 
echoed to the cry of Art lor Art, he followed Bcience for the 
sake of Science. Occupied with practical problems, smiling 

’ * Mi d parso piti couveuient^ and^re dietro alia verity elfettualfi della 
oosa che all* immagmazione dl cap. xv.Jb^ 
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at the sijpra-mtmdane aspirations of the Middle Ages, scomiDg 
the aesthetical ideals of the Benaissance, he made the political 
action of man, rhomme politique, the object of exclusive 
study* His resolute elimination o£ what he considered irrele* 
van! or distracting circumstances from his chosen field of 
research, justifies our placing him among the founders or 
precursors of the modem scientific method, TiVe may judge 
his premisses insufiadent, his conclusions false; but we cannot 
mistahe the positive ijuality of his mind in the midst of a 
rhetorical and artistic generation* 

There is a strict link of connexion between Machiavelli's 
works* These may be divided into four classes—official, 
historical, speculative and literary* To the first belongs his 
correspondence with the Florentine Government; to the 
second, his Florentine History and seveml minor studies, the 
* Vita di Casfcruccio/ the 'Eitratti/ and the ‘Mefcodo tenuto 
dal Puca Valentino; ’ to the third, has *Diseorsi,* *Frmcipe/ 
'Artedella GueiTa ’ and * Piseorso sopra la Bifonna di Firenze;* 
to the fourth, his comedies, poems, novel of ‘ Bei&gor,’ and 
'Pescrizione della Peste.* The familiar letters should be 
used as a key to the more intimate understanding of his 
character* They illustrate some points in his political philo¬ 
sophy, explain his personal motives, and throw much light 
upon his purely literary compositions. We learn from them 
to know him as a friend, the father of a family, the member 
of a little social circle, and finally as the ever-restlesa aspirant 
after public employment* Valuable as these letters are for the 
student of Machiavelli^s writings, his private reputation would 
have gained by their destruction. They show that the man 
was inferior to the thinker* In spite of his logical consistency 
of intellect, we become convinced, while reading them, that 
there were two persons in MachiaveJli* The one was a faith¬ 
ful servant of the State, a student of books and human nature, 
the inaugurator of political philosophy for modem Europe. 
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The otliar w&g a boon eompanioii} atooping to low pleasiiresp 
and soilmg hia correspondence with gossip which breathes the 
tainted atmosphere ol Florentine Tice. These letters force os 
to reject the theory that he wrote bis comedies with any 
profound ethical purpose, or that he personally abhorred the 
moral corruption of which he pointed out the weakening 
results for Italy, The famous epistle from San Casciano 
paints the man in his two aspects—at one moment in a 
leatiiem jerkin, playing games of hazard with the butcher, or 
scouring the streets of Florence with a Giuliano Brancaccio; 
at another, attired in senatorial robes, conversing with princes, 
approaching the writers of antig^uity on equal terms, and pen¬ 
ning works which place him on a level with Ariosto and 
Galileo. The second of these Msohiavellis claims our exdo* 
sive attention at the present moment. Yet it is needful to 
remember that the former existed, and was no less real. 
Only by keeping this in mind can we avoid the errors of those 
panegyrists who credit the ' Mandragola ’ with a didactic 
purpose, and refuse to recognise the moral bluntnesa betrayed 
in MachiaveHi's theorisation of human conduct. The man 
who thought and felt in private what his familiar letters 
disclose, was no right censor of the principles that rule society. 
We cannot trust hie moral tact or taste. 

Machiavelli was not a metaphysician. He started with 
the conception of the State as understood in Italy. His 
familiarity with the Latin classics, and his acquaintance with 
the newly-formed monarchies of Europe, caused him, indeed, 
to modify the current notion. But he did not inquire into 
the final cause of political communities, or present to his own 
mind a clear definition of what was meant by the phrase 
patria. We are aware of a certain hesitancy between the 
ideas of the Commune and the race, the State and the Govern¬ 
ment, which might have been removed by a more careful 
preliminary analysis. Between the Homan Eepublie, on the 
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one Land, and the modem nation, on the other, we always 
find an Italian dtj. From this jmmt of view, it is to be 
regretted that he did not appropriate Plato *a ^ Eepnhlic ’ or 
Aristotle's * Politics/ ^ He might by such a course of study 
have avoided the severance of poHtica from etliics, which 
renders his philosophy unnatural* We must, however, 
remember that he did not propose to plan a scieotifio system* 
His works have a practical aim in view* They are directed 
toward the grand end of Italy's restoratioo from weakness 
and degeneracy to a place among the powerful peoples of 
the world. This purpose modifies them in the most minute 
particulars- It is ever present to MachiaveOi’s mind* It 
makes his philosophy assume the form of a critique. It 
explains the apparent discord between the ‘ Hiscorsi' and the 
‘Principe*’ It enables us to comprehend the nature of a 
patriotism which subordinates the interest of the individual to 
the body politic, even though the State were in the hands 
of an unscrupulous autocrat. The salvation of Italy, rather 
than any metaphysical principle, is the animating motive of 
Machiavelli's political writings* Yet we may note that if he 
had laid a iriore solid philosophical basis, if he had striven 
more vigorously to work out his own conception of the 
patria, and to understand the laws of national health, instead 
of trusting to such occasional remedies as the almost 
desperate state of Italy afforded, he would have deserved better 
of his country and more adequately fulfilled Ms own end. 

Though Machiavelli had not worked out the conception 
of a nation as an organic whole, he was penetrated with 
the thought, familiar to his age, that all human institutions, 
like men, have a youth, a manhood, and a period of decline. 
Looking round him, he perceived that Italy, of all the 

* The section on the types of common weal tbs in tbe I>iscow (cap. ii) 
comes straight from Polyhius- But I am not aware of any signs in 
hfapchlavcUi of a direct study of the elder Greek philoiophical writings* 
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European nations, had advanced farthest on the path of 
dissolution. He calls the Italians the reproach and corrup¬ 
tion of the world—Za corruitela, il vituperio del mondo. 
When he inquires into the causes of this ruin, he is led to 
assign {i) the moral debasement of his country to the Eoman 
Church ; (ii) her sloth and inefficiency in warfare to the 
despots and the mercenaries; (hi) her mabiHty to cope with 
greater nations to the want of one controlling power in the 
peninsula. A nation, he argues, cannot be a nation while 
divided into independent and antagonistic States. It needa 
to be united under a monarch like France^ reduced beneath 
the sway of a presiding commonwealth like ancient Home, 
or connected in a federation like the Swiss. This doctrine of 
the nation, or, to nse his own phrase, of the patriae as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Commune and the Empire, was highly 
original in Italy at the time when Machiavelli gave it 
utterance. It contained the ffirst logically reasoned aspiratioii 
after that independence in unity, which the Italians were 
destined to realise between the years 1858 and 1871. He 
may be said to have formed it by meditating on the Boman 
historians, and by comparing Italy with the nascent modem 
nations. The notion of ethnology did not enter into it so 
much as the notion of political and social cohesion. Yet 
nationality was not excluded ; for he conceived of no power, 
whether Empire or Church, above the people who had 
strength to define themselTes against their neighbours. To 
secure for the population of the Italian peninsula that unity 
which he rightly considered essential to the patria, and the 
want of which constituted their main inferiority, was the object 
of all his speculations. 

The word|?u^na sounds the keynote of his political theory, 
and a patriot is synonymous for him with a completely 
virtuous man. All energies* public and private, are only 
valuable in so far as they build up the fabric of the conimon- 
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wealth- Eeligion ia good because it snstainB the moral fibre 
of the people. It is a powerful inatniment in the hande of a 
wise governor; and the best religion is that which develops 
liardy and law-loving qualities. Ho criticisea Christianity for 
exalting contemplative virtues above the energies of practical 
life, and for encouraging a spirit of hninility. He sternly 
condemns the Church because she has been unfaithful even 
to the tame ideal of her eamts, and has set an example of 
licentious living. Eeligion is needed as the basis of morality; 
and morality itself must be encouraged as the safeguard of 
that discipline which constitutes a nation's vigour. A moral¬ 
ised race is stronger than a corrupt one, because it has a 
higher respect for law and social order, because it accepts 
public burdens more cheerfully, because it is more obedient to 
military ordinances. Thus both religion and morality are 
means to the grand end of human existence, which is 
strenuous life in a united nation. I need hardly point out 
how this conception runs counter to the transcendentalism 
of the Middle Ages, 

Machiavelli admires the Germans for their discipline 
and Bobrieiy, which he ascribes to the soundness of their 
religious instincts. France and Spain, he says, have been 
contaminated by the same corrupting influence as Italy; 
but they owe their present superiority to the fact of their 
monarchical allegianca. This opens a second mdictmeni 
against the Church. Not only has the Church demoralised 
the people; hut it is chiefly due to the ambition of the Popes 
that Italy has never passed beyond the stage of conflict and 
disunion. 

An important element in this conception of the patria is 
that it should be militant, Eacea that have ceased from 
war, are on the road to ruin; and only those are powerful 
which train the native population to arms. The feeblenesi 
of Italy can be traced to the mercenary system, introduced 
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by despots^ adopted by eommerclal repubiica, and favoured by 
ecclesiastica. If the Italians desire to recover freedom, they 
must form a national militia; and this can best be done by 
adapting the principles of the Itomaii army to modem 
ro^uirements* The * Art of War' is a developmeiit of this 
theme. At its close, MachlaveUi promises the sceptre of 
Italy, together irith the glory of creating Italian nationality, 
to any State clear-sighted and self-denying enough to arm 
its citizens and take the lead in the peninsnla. That State, 
he says, shall play the part of Macedon, Reading the 
peroration of the * Art of War ’ by the light of recent history, 
its paragraphs sormd like a prophecy. What Machiavelli 
there promised, has been achieved, mnch in the way he in¬ 
dicated, by piedmont, the Maoedon of United Italy. 

When MaobiavelU discusses the forms of constitutions, he 
is clearly thinking of cities rather than of nations as we 
understand them. He has no conception of representative 
government, but bases all Jths observations on the principle 
of burghership. There is no sound intermediate, he says, 
between a commonwealth and a principality. In the former, 
the burghers have equal righta. In the latter there will be a 
hierarchy of classes. Though his sympathies are with the 
former (since he holds that the equality of the citizens is the 
best safeguard for the liberties and law-abiding virtues of 
the State), he is yet by no means unfavourable to despotisim 
The decadence of Italy, indeed, had gone so far that her 
best chance of restoration depended on a prince. Therefore, 
while he suggests measures for converting despotic States 
into republics by crushing the aristocracy, and for creating 
principalities out of free commonwealths hy instituting an 
order of nobles, he regards the latter as the easier task of the 
two. Upon such topics we must always bear in mind that 
what he says is partly speculative, and partly meant to meet 
the actual conditions of Italian politics. The point of view 
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is oe?ar aimply philosopliieal oor yet simply practical. So 
long as the great end could he achieved, and a strong military 
power could rise in Italy, fie is indilferent to the means 
emp%ed. The peroration of the ' Art of War ' is an appeal 
to either prince or republic. The peroration of the ‘ Riforma 
di Firenze' is an appeal to a patriotic Nomothetes, He there 
says to Clement; You have one of those singular oppor¬ 
tunities offered to you, which confer undying glory on a 
mortal; you may mahe Florence free, and, by wise regulations, 
render her the bulwark of renascent Italy. The peroration of 
the ‘ Principe' is an appeal to an ambitious autocrat. Follow 
the suggestions of ancient and contemporary history, which 
all point to the formation of a native army. Comprehend the 
magnitude of the task, and use the right means for executing 
it; and you will earn the fame of restoring your country ta 
her place among the nations. 

The case of Italy is almost desperate. Yet there is still 
hope. A prudent lawgiver may infuse life into the decaying 
commonwealth of Florence. A spirited despot may succeed 
in bringing the whole peninsula by force of arms beneath his 
sway. Machiavelli will not scrutinise the nature of the 
remedy too closely. He is ready to sacrifice his republican 
sympathies, and to welcome the saviour who comes even in 
the guise of Cesare Borgia. When the sdvation of the 
patria is at stake, none but precisians can hesitate about the 
choice of instruments. 

This indifference to means, provided the end be secured, is 
characteristic of the man, Machiavelli's Machiavellism con¬ 
sists in regarding politics as a game of skill, where all ways 
are justified, and fixity of purpose wins. He does not believe 
in Fortune, though he admits the favourable circumstances 
which smoothed the way for men like Cesare. With Juvenal, 
he says: Nos fe, nos facimuSj Fortuna, deam* Again, he 
Joes not believe in Providence* Though a prophet speak 
V 0 C 
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with the voice of God, he will not sacceed unless, like Mobo 8» 
he be provided with a sword to raUfy his revelation. History 
ia a logical sequence of events, the sole intelltgible nexus 
between its several links being the human wiU. Virtue is 
decision of character, accompanied by intellectual s^ity; 
it is the strong man’s subordination of his passions, prejudices, 
predilections, energies, to the chosen aim. Wo all admit that 
it is better to bo good than bad. Yet morality has little to 
do with political success. What Ues in the way of reaUy 
great achievement, is the mediocrity of human nature. Men 
will not be completely bad or perfectly good. They spoil 
their best endeavours by vacillation and incompetence to 
guide their action with regard to the sole end in view. 

Enough has been said in different portions of this book 
about the morality of Machiavelli’s pohtieal essays. Yet this 
much may be here repeated. Those who wish to understand 
it, must not forget the medieval background of the despots— 
Ezzelini, Visconti, Scaligeri, Estensi, O^eresi—which lay 
behind Machiavelli. The sinfulness, treason, masterful per¬ 
sonality, Thyestean tragedies, enormous vices and intolerable 
mischief of the Benaissance—all this was but a pale reflex of 
the Middle Ages. In those earlier tyrants, the Centaur pro¬ 
genitors of feebler broods, through generations in which men 
gradually discriminated the twy-formed nature of their 
ancestry, the lust and luxmy of sin had been at their last 
apogee. In istis peecandi volupias erat snmma. What 
followed in Machiavelli’s age, was reflection succeeding to 
action—evil philosophised in place of evil energetic. 

Though Machiavelli perceived that the decadence of Italy 
was due to bad education, corrupt customs, and a habit of 
irreligion, he did not insist on the necessity of reformation. 
He was satisfied with invoking a Dictator, and be counselled 
this Dictator to meet the badness of his age with fraud and 
violence. Thus ho based his hope of national regeneration 
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□pon those Terjr mes which he indicated as the cause of 
national degeneracy. Whether we ascribe this error to the 
spirit of the times in which he lived, or to something defective 
in his own character, it is clear he had not grasped the 
fondamental principle of righteousness, as that which can 
alone be safely trusted by a people or its princes* Perhaps 
he thought that, for practical purposes, the method of radical 
reformation was too tardy* Perhaps he despaired of seeing it 
attempted. Of all Italian institutions, the Church, in his 
opinion, was the most corrupted. Yet the Church held reli¬ 
gious monopol7, and controlled education. And the Church 
had severed morality from religion, religion from the State; 
making both the private concern of individuals between their 
conscience and their God. 

Just as Machiavelli proved himself incapable of transcend¬ 
ing the corruption of his age, though ho denounced it; so, 
while he grasped the notion of a patria superior to the 
commune, he was not able to disengage his mind from the 
associations of Italian diplomacy* He perceived that the 
dihru of medieval society in Italy—the Papacy, the nobles, 
the condottieri —afforded no foundation for the State he 
dreamed of building. He relied on the masses of the people 
as the only sound constituent of his ideal patria» He foresaw 
a united nation, to which the individual should devote himself, 
and which should absorb the dispersed forces of the race. 
And yet he had not conceived of the nation as a liviug whol% 
obeying its own laws of evolution and expansion* Ha 
regarded the State as a mechanical or artiBcial product, to 
be moulded by the will of a ffnn ruler* In his theoiy there 
is always a Nomothetes, a Dictator, the intervenient skill of 
a constructor, whom he imagines capable of altering the 
conditions of political existence by a coup or by a 

readjustment of confflcting rights and mterests. Even while 
praising the French monarchy for its stability, in words that 
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show a just appreciation ot conadtntional govenunent, be 
hypothesises a lawgiver in the past. Chi ofMnd qmllo statOt 
volk che qudli H—he who organised that State, willed that 
those Idnga, &c. The ordind and voile are both characteristio of 
his habitual point of view. Probably this faith in manipula¬ 
tion arose from his lifelong habit of regarding small political 
communities, where change was easily effected. In his works 
we do not gain any broad prospect from the vantage-ground 
of comprehensive principles, but a minutely analytical dis¬ 
cussion of statecraft based in the last resort upon the observa¬ 
tion of decadent Italian cities. The question always presents 
itself. How, given certain circumstanoes, ought a republic or 
a prince to use them to the best advantage ? The deeper 
problem, how a nation stirred by some impulse, which com¬ 
bines all classes in a common heroism or a common animosifj, 
must act, hardly occurs to bis mind. England, with forces 
intellectual, emotional and practical at fullest straiii, in com¬ 
bat with the Spanish tyranny, adopting a course of conduct 
which reveals the nation to itself by the act of its instinctive 
win—such a phase of the larger, more magnetic life of 
peoples, which Milton compared to the new youth of the 
eagle, had not been observed by MacbiavelU. The German 
Reformation, the French Revolution, the American War of 
Independence, might have taught him to understand that 
conception of the modem nation which he had divined, but 
which the conditions of his experience prevented his appro¬ 
priating, Had he fully grasped it, we can sct^cely believe 
that the * Principe ’ would have been written. Tbe good faith 
of that essay depends upon a misconception. 

In like manner MachiaveUi discerned the weaknesses of 
the Renaissance without escaping from its enthusiasms. He 
despised the assthetical ideal of his age. He was wiHiDg to 
sacrifice form, beauty, rhythm, the arts of culture and learned 
leisure, to stem matters of fact and stringent discipline. Yet 
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he believed as firmly as any hmnaiiistj fehal the regeueratioii 
of his coimtiy must proceed from a revival of the past It ia 
the loss of antique virtues that has enervated our character^ 
he cries. It is the neglect of historical lessons that renders 
our policy so suicidal* We need to recover the Eoman miUtaiy 
system, the Boman craft of conquest, the Boman pride and 
poverty, the Eoman subordination of the individual to the 
State. What we want is a dictator or a lawgiver after the 
Eoman fashion—a Eomulua, a Numa.a CamiUus, a Coriolanus* 
The pairia, as he imagines it, is less the modem nation than 
the Eoman Commonwealth before the epoch of the Empire. 
This unquestioning belief in the efficacy of classical revival 
finds vent, at the close of the * Arte della Guerra,' in a Bentence 
highly characteristic of the Eenaisaance. * This province, 
Italy/ he say a, * seems made to give new birth to things dead, 
as we have seen in poetiy, in painting, and in sculpture*' 
Hence, he argues, it may be her vocation to bring back the 
military system and supremacy of ancient Borne. 

Thus, to resume what has been said, Machiavelli ascribed 
the weakness of the Italians to their loss of morality; but he 
was not logical enough to insist that their regeneration must 
begin with a religious revolution. He foresaw the modem 
nation; but he attempted to construct it on the outlines of 
antiquity. Believing that States might be formed or reformed 
by ingenious manipulation of machinery, he acquired no true 
notion of constitutional development or national evolution. 
His neglect to base his speculations on a thoroughgoing 
definition of the State and its relation to man as a social 
being, caused him to assume a seTerance between ethics and 
politics, which no soimd philosophy of human fife win 
warrant. 

On what, then, if these criticisms are just, is founded hif 
claim to rank among the inaugorators of historical and 
political science? The answer has been ah'eady given. It 
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was not so much what he taught, as the spirit in which be 
approached the problems of his imiiiirj, which was ecien- 
tifio in the modem sense. Practical, Bincere and positive, 
Machiavelli never raises points deficient m actuality. He does 
not invite ua to sympathise with the emotions of a visionary, 
or to follow the vagaries of a dreamer. All that he presents is 
hard, tangible fact, wrought into precise ancompromising 
argument, expressed in unmistakably plain language. Not 
only do his works cast floods of light upon Italian history; 
but they suggest questions of vital importance, which can still 
be discussed upon the ground selected by their author. They 
are, moreover, so penetrated with the passion of a patriot, 
however mistaken in his plan of national reconstitution, that 
our first sense of repulsion yields to a warmer feeling of 
admiration for the man who, firom the depths of despair 
could thus hope on against hope for his Country- 

Studying Guicciardini, we remain within the same sphere 
of conceptions, limited by the conditions of Italian politics in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. There is no less 
stringency of minute analysis, an even sharper insight into 
motives, an equal purity and precision of language." But 
the moral atmosphere is different. The corruption which 
Machiavelli perceived and criticised, is now accepted. In the 
place of desperate remedies suggested by the dread of certain 
ruin, Guicciardini has nothing to offer but indifference and 
self-adjustment to tbe exigencies of the moment. Machiavelli 
was a visionary and an ideahat in spite of his positive bias. 
Guicciardini is a practical diplomatist, bent on saving his 
own State and fortune from the wreck which he contemplated. 
What gives grandeur to Machiavelli's speculation is the 
conception of the patria, superior to the individual, demand- 
ing unlimited self-sacrifice, and repaying the devotion of the 

‘ I refer to the Opere Inedite, lo the Istoria d* Guicoiardmi^i 

itjle is inferior to MaoMaveUi's. 
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citizens hy strength in union* This idea has disappeared in 
Guicciardini's writings. In its stead he offers ns self-interested 
egotism. Where Machiavelli wrote patriae he subsidtuted 

parUcolare. It follows from this cold acquiescence in a 
base theory of public conduct, adapted to a recognised state of 
social anarchy, that Guicciardini's philosophy is far more 
immoral than Machiavelli's. The * Bicordi,' in which, under 
the form of aphorisms, he condensed the results of his experi¬ 
ence and ohseryation, have been well described as the * code of 
Italian corruption.’ Besistance has to be abandoned. Eeme- 
dies are hopeless. Let us sit down and calmly criticise the 
process of decay. A wise man will seek to turn the worst 
otrcumstances to his own profit | and what remains for 
political sagacity is the accumulation of wealth, honours, 
offices of power on the ambitious individuaL 

Machiavelli and Guicciardini had this in common, that 
their mental attitude was analytical, positive, critically 
Bcientdfio. It negatived the a priori idealism of medieval 
political philosophy, smd introduced a just conception of the 
method of inquiry. This quality connects them on the one 
hand with the practical politicians of their age, and on the 
other with its representative thinkers in the field of meta¬ 
physics. 

It is no part of my plan to attempt a general history of 
Italian philosophy during the Renaissance period, or even to 
indicate its leading moments. On the scale of my present 
work, any such endeavour would of necessity be incomplete; 
for the material to he dealt with is obscure, and the threads 
of thought to be interwoven are scattered, requiring no little 
patience and no alight expenditure of exposition on the part 
of one who seeks to place them in their proper relations. Of 
philoBophy, in the strict sense of the term, the Italian Bo- 
naissance had not much to ofi'er. We do not revert to 
that epoch, expecting to meet with systematic theories of the 
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uniyerso, plausible analyses of the lawa of thought, or in** 
genious speculations upon the nature of being. It is well 
known that the thinkers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries can scarcely claim to have done more than lead the 
revolt of reason against scholastic iyranny and obsolete 
authorities, appealing with often misdirected enthusiasm to 
original sources, and suggesting theories and methods which, 
in the hands of abler speculators, at a more fortunate epoch, 
generated the philosophies of modem Europe, Yet even so 
the movement of thought in Italy was of no shght moment, 
and the work accomplished deserves to he recorded with more 
honour than it has hitherto received from the historians of 
philosophy. 

The Eenaissance in general may be called the Middle 
Ages in dissolution. That the period was transitional in its 
chief aspects, has often already been insisted on. The 
massive fabrics of feudalism and the Church were breaking 
op. The vast edifice of scholastic theology was being 
undermined by men who had the energy to free themselves 
from orthodox tradition, but scarcely force enough or 
opportunity to mould the thought of the new age. The 
Italiana who occupied themselves with philosophical problems, 
from Petrarch to OampaneUa, hold an intermediate place 
between the schoolmen and the founders of modem meta* 
physics. They accomplish the transition from S- Thomas 
and Occam to Bacon, Descartes and Spinoza. It is possible 
to mark three phases in this process of transition, each of 
which was necessary in the progress of the mind from 
theological ontology to science and free speculation. The 
thinkers of the first stage began by questioning the authority 
of dogma. Those of the second stage accepted the authoriiy 
of the ancients. Those of the third appealed to Nature 
against ecclesiastical and classical authority aHke. Human- 
iam was thus intermediate between echolaaticism and what, 
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for of a mora definita phrasa, maj be tanned rationaliam. 
Sacceeding la the schoolmen^ the scholars cleared the 
groundwork of philoaophj of old encumbrancaa, and rcappro- 
priated antique sjstems of thoughL After thaBa, the scboola 
of Lower Italy^ inoluding TelesiOj Campanella and Bruno, 
prepared the path to be immediately followed; with what 
profit is apparent to the dullest mtellecL Clearly, and 
beyond the possibility of question, they propounded the main 
problems which have agitated all the scientific schools of 
modem Europe. To them belongs the credit of having 
first speculated knowledge and reality from no ei^lernai 
standpoint, but from the immediate consciousness. The 
Interrogatio Naturm and the Cogito ergo mmt which became 
the watchwords of modem empiricism and rationalism, are 
theirs. But, at the veiy moment when the Italians of the 
Eevival bad performed their pioneering task-work, aU vital 
vigour in the nation was extinguished or suspended by the 
deadly infiueocea of Spanish domination and Papal terror¬ 
ism.^ It was left for other races to enter on the promised 
land which they had conquered. 

Upon its first appearance, it was dear that humanism 
would run counter to Both currents of medieval thought, the 
orthodox and the heretical, the Thomistio and Averroistic. 
Dante designed his epic in accordance with the filed outlines 

» I cannot refrain from translating ft paragraph in Spaventa^a Essay 
upon Brono, which, no less Irttly than passionately, states the pith of 
this Italian tragedy. * The sixteenth centary was the epoch in which ifa« 
human spirit burst the chaim that np to then had bound it, and was free* 
There is no more glorious age for Italy. The heroes of thought and 
freedom, who then fought for truth, were almost all her sous. They 
were persecuted, and extinguished "rtth sword and fire* Would that the 
liberty of thought, the autonomy of the reason, thej gave to the other 
nations ol Europe, had borne fruit in luly I From that time forward we 
remained as though cut off from the universaJ life; it seemed as if the 
spirit which inspired the world and pushed it onward, had abandoned 
us ^ (Siipsri di CWfico, NapoH, 18C7, p- 140). 
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of TUomistio theology. The foeethinkera of the Lombard 
univerai ties expressed a not uncertain adhesion to the 
materialistic doctrines which passed for Averroism. But 
Petrarch, the hero of the coining age, pronounced his 
contempt for scholastic quibbles, and at the same time waged 
war against the tenets of Averroes* Ee introduced a new 
spirit into philosophical discussion, a new style of treatment, 
literary rather than Bcientiho, which tended to aubstitnte 
homane culture for logical pedantry. The departure from 
medieval lines of thought, thus signalised by Petrarch, was 
followed by the students of the next two centuries. Questions 
which had agitated Europe ainee the days of Hoscelin, now 
seemed to lose the interest of actuality. The distinctions of 
Nomioaliam and Bealism retained no attraction for men who 
were engaged in discovering manuscripta, learning to wnte 
correct Latin, acquiring Oniek, and striving to penetrate the 
secret of antiquity. The veiy style of the schoolmen became 
a byword for ineptitude and barbarism. It required no little 
courage and a prestige as brilliant as Pico’s to austam the 
cause of Albertus Magnus or Johannes Scotus.' Scholars of 
the type of Poggio and Filelfo, Beccadelli and Poliziano, 
abhorred their ponderous metaphyaica, as though they were 
grotesque chimeras generated by the mdigestion of half* 
starved intellectual stomacha. Orpheus had reappeared. He 
bade the world thenceforward move to music and melodious 
rhythms both of thought and language. The barbarians 
might harbour Mercury within their hearts, to quote Pico's 
apology; they might display wisdom in unvarnished plain* 
ness; bnt what were these claims worth in an age that re* 
qnired the lips rather than the soul to be eloquent, and when 
a decorated fiction found more favour than a naked truth ? 
No more decided antitheaig than that of scholastic philosophy 
to the new dasaical ideal is conceivable. 

* EpUiola Angili FoUitianiy Ub. ii, p. 369 (dL GrjpMus, 1S33). 
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Thus the first movemeiit of the Eevival implied sji uncom^ 
promising abandonment of medieval thought as worse than 
worthless. If men educated bj the humanist! o method were 
to speculate, they would do so upon lines different from those 
suggested by the schoolmen. Cicero and Seneca became their 
models; and the rhetorical treatment of moral topics passed 
muster with them for philosophy. A garruloua coUo^uiol 
skimming in fair Latin over the well*trodden ground of ethics 
supplanted the endeavour to think strictly upon di^cult sub¬ 
jects. Much of this literature—the dialogues of Alberti, for 
example, and Landino^a ' Oamaldolese Disputations*—can still 
be read with profit. But regarded from the point of view of 
i^stematic thought, it has slight importance. "We value it 
principally for the light it casts upon contemporary manners 
and modes of opinion. 

The study of Greek and Latin texts revealed a world to 
the Italians far wider than the regions where the medieval 
mind had moved in narrow limits. The immediate effect 
of this discovery was not, however, wholly salutary. The 
ancients began to exercise a kind of despotism; and a new 
authority, no less stringent than that of dogma, bound the 
scholars of the Eevival beneath the tyranny of classical names. 

It was impossible for the intellect to free itself from fetters at 
a single leap. This second servitude seemed destined to be 
even more pernicious than the first; for as yet there was no 
criticism, and the superincumbent masses of antique literature, 
extending from the earliest dawn of Greek history to the 
latest commentators of Byzantium and Eaverma, underwent 
but little process of sifting. It was enough for the Italians of 
that epoch to assimilate. Nothing which bore the stamp of 
antiquii^ came amiss to their omnivorous appetite- Com¬ 
pilations from second or third sources were valued as equally 
precious with original texts. The testimony of hearsay 
reporters passed for conclusive evidence in matters of history* 
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Masters in philosophy were oonfoniided with expositors, who 
flourished at the distance of some centuries- Athena and 
Alexandria, Home and Constantinople, were indiacnminately 
regarded as a single Holy Land of wisdom. 

While this fermentation of assimilative erudition was still 
at its height, Gemistoa Plethon preached his Neo-platonic 
mysticism at Florence; and the first attempt at a new philo¬ 
sophy for Western Europe, independent of the schoolmen, 
uninfluenced by orthodoxy, proceeded from the Medicean 
academy- The Platonism of Ficino and Pico, we now know 
was of a very mixed and ill-determined quality. Uncontrolled 
by critical insight, and paralysed by the prestige attaching to 
antiquity, the Florentine school produced little better than 
an unintelligent eclecticism. Their so-called philosophical 
writings were commonplace-books of citations, anthologies of 
ill-digested abstracts, in which Greek and Asiatic and Chris¬ 
tian opinions issued in an incoherent theosophy. It must be 
reckoned a great misfortune for Italian thought that the 
Platonists were able to approach the masterpieces of their 
Attic teacher through a medium of Alexandrian and Byzantine 
enthusiasm. Had they been forced to attack the ^ Eepublic' 
without the intervention of Plotinus and Gemistos, they might 
have started on some fruitful line of speculation. They would 
at least have perceived that Plato's theology formed a back¬ 
ground to his psychological, ethical, educational and political 
theories, instead of fastening upon those visionary systems 
which his later Greek expositors extracted from the least 
important portions of his works. At the same time, this 
Neo-platonio mysticism was only too aympathetio to the 
feebler pietism of the Middle Ages for men who had discovered 
ft, to doubt its inspiration. 

What was finally accomplished for sound scholarship by 
Ficino, lay in the direction, not of metaphysics or of histoiy', 
but of translation. The enduring value of Pico's work is due, 
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not to hie Quixotic quest of an accord between Pagan, 
Hebrew and Chnstion traditions, but to the noble spiril of 
confidence and humane e^^mpathj with all great mOYementa 
of the mind, which penetrates it. If we cannot rate the 
positive achievements of the Florentines in philosophy at a 
high value, still the discussion of Platonic and Aristotelian 
doctrines which their investigations originated, caused the 
text of the Hreek philosophers to be accurately examined for 
the first time in Western Europe* Their theories, though 
devoid of originality and clogged at every point with slavish 
reverence for classical authority, marked a momentous 
deviation from the traditional methods of medieval specula¬ 
tion* 

Thus a vast and tolerably accurate acquaintance with the 
chief thinkers of antiquity, reinforced by the translation of 
their principal works, was the main outcome of the Platonic 
revival at Florence* Uncritically, and with many a blunder¬ 
ing divergence into the uncongenial provinces of Oriental 
thought, the Italian intellect appropriated Greek philosophy* 
A groundwork was laid down for the discussion of fundamental 
problems in the forms under which they had presented 
themselves to the ancient world. Bnt while the Platonists 
were wrangling with the Aristotelians about the superiority 
of their respective masters ; while the scholars were trans¬ 
lating from the original languages; while the mystics were 
building castles in the air, composed of fragments from Neo¬ 
platonic and Neo-pythagorean systems, cementing them with 
the mortar of Christianity and adding quaint outbuildings of 
cabalistic and astrological delusions j the writers of ethical 
treatises pursued another line of inquiry, which was no leas 
characteristic of the age and no leas fruitful of results. 
During the Middle Ages thought of every kind had been con¬ 
centrated on the world beyond this life. The question of 
bow to live here was answered with reference to eternal 
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iDteresta solely* existence had no meamng except aa 

the prelude to heaven or hell* Bat contact with antiquity in¬ 
troduced a new class of problems. Men began once more to 
ask themsalves how they ought to live in this worlds not with 
the view of avoiding mise]^ and securing happiness in the 
next, but with the airn of making their terrestrial home 
most comfortable and their sojourn in it most effective for 
themselves and their companions* The discussion of the 
fundamental question how to live to best advantage, without 
regard for the next world and unbiassed by the belief in a 
rigid scheme of salvation, occupies an important place in the 
philosophical essays of the time* Landino, for example, in 
his * Camaldolese Disputations,’ raises the question whether the 
contemplative or the practical life offers superior attractions 
to a man desirous of perfecting self-cultore. Alberti touches 
the same topic in his minor dialogues, while he subjects the 
organism of the Family in all its relations to a searching 
analysis in his most important essay. 

Valla, in the famous dialogue ' De Voluptate,’ attacks the 
problem of conduct from another point of view.* Contrast- 
ing the Stoical with the Epicurean ideals, asceticism with 
hedonism, he asks which of the two fulfils the true end of 
human life. His treatise on Pleasure is, indeed, a disputation 
between renascent paganism, naturalism, and humanism on 
the one side, and the medieval scheme of ethics on the other* 
Man according to nature contends with man according to 
grace; the soul, obeying the desires of the fiesh, defends her 
cause against the spirit, whose life is hid with a crucified 
Christ in God, Thus the two points of view between which 
the Benaissance wavered, are placed in powerful contrast; 
and nowhere has their antagonism been more ably stated. 
For the champion of hedonism Valla appropriately chose the 

' Lmrmtius Valla : Opera omnia. Basiled, 1465. The * De Yolap- 
tite * begins at p. 896 of thii edition. 
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poet BecoadelH, while he oommitted the defence of asceticism 
to Niccol6 Kiccoli, Though at the close of the argument he 
awarded the palm of victory to the latter,^ it is clear that his 
sympathies lay with the former, and all the strength of his 
reasoning faculty is employed in the statement and support of 
Beccadelli’s thesis. The first and far the longest part of the 
dialogue, where we detect a true note of sincerity, is a re* 
morseless onslaught upon monasticism under the name of 
Stoicism, resulting in a no less uncompromising defence of 
physical appetite. Some of the utterances upon sexual 
morality are penetrated with the rancour of rebellion.* It 
!s the revolt of the will against unnatural restrictions, the 
reassertion of natural liberty, emboldened by the study of 
classical literature, embittered by long centuries of eccle¬ 
siastical oppression. Underlying the extravagances of an 
argument which owes its crudity and coarseness to the 
contradictions of the century, we find one central thought of 
permanent importance. Nature can do nothing wrong; and 
that must be wrong which violates nature.® It is man's duty, 
by interrogation of nature, to discover the laws of bis own 
being and to obey those. In other words, Valla, though in 
no sense a man of science, proclaims the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of science, and inaugurates a new eriterion of ethics- 
Three main points may be discriminated in the intellectual 
movement briefly surveyed in the preceding paragraphs, 

» * Ulerquo pro » de kudibufl Volaptatis auaTisglm^ quidem qaa&i 
csntare visas est; sed Autooitia hiraadini, NioolftOfl philomelis (quam 
laaciniam dominant) magia compaiandas ' {ib, lib, iii. p. G97)* 

s * MeA quidem BCntantiA odiMus est at qms to moBcbos, ii reruni 
iiaturam intueri volamus, invobot’ (id. Uh* i. cap. 38), * Quisqulf virgioei 
aanctimoniales primn* invenit, abominatidum atqae iu oltimas terras 
aitermiDftiidani morem in cidutem indoxise*. , , - Molias rnetenm 
foorta et pnstribula quam Bancttmoniales virgin ea ac contineotai' (td- 

lib, L cap- 43), _ , , , „ 

• * Qood natura finiit atqtie fonuavit id uiai sanctom lacdabilaqua 

esse non posse * (id. lib. i. cap. 9). 
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The first Is an abmpt breach with scholasticism. The whole 
method of philosophy has been changed, and the canon of 
anthority has altered* The second la the acquisition of 
classical thought, and the endeavour, especially at Florence, 
among the Platomsts, to appropriate it and adapt it to 
Christianity* The third is the introduction of a new problem 
into philosophical discussion. How to make the best of 
human life, is substituted for the question how to ensure 
salvation in the world beyond the grave. It will be observed 
that each of these three points implies departure from the 
prescribed ground of medieval speculation which always 
moved within the limits of theology- Theology, except in 
the mysticism of the Platonists, except in occasional and 
perfunctory allusions of the rhetoricians, has no place in 
this medley of scholarship, citation, superstition, and frank 
handling of practical ideals* 

While the Florentine Platonists were evolving an eclectio 
mysticism from the materials furnished by their Greek and 
Oriental studies; while the Ciceronian humanists were 
discussing the fundamental principles which underlie the 
various forms of hunaan life; the Gniversities of Lombardy 
continued their exposition of Aristotle upon the lines laid 
down by Thomistic and Averroistic schoolmen. Padua and 
Bologna extended the methods of the Middle Ages into the 
Renaissance* Their professors adhered to the formal defini¬ 
tions and distinctions of an earlier epoch, accumulating 
comment upon comment, and darkening the text of their 
originals with glosses. Yet the light shed by the Revival 
penetrated even to the lecture-rooms of men Uke Achillini- 
Humanism had established the principle of basing erudition 
on the study of authentic documents. The text of Aristotle 
in the Greek or in first-hand translations, had become the 
common property of theologians and philosophers. It was 
from these universities that the first dim light of veritable 
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Bclenee was to issue. Aud here the part played by one man 
in the preparation of a new epoch for modem thought is so 
important that I may be allowed to introduce him with some 
prolixity of biographical details.* 

Pietro Pomponazzi was bom of noble lineage at Mantua 
in 1462, He completed his studies at Faduar where he 
graduated in 14S7 as laureate of medicine. It may be 
remarked incidentally that teachers of philosophy at this era 
held the degree of physicians. This point is not unimportant, 
Btnce it hxes our attention on the fact that philosophy, as 
distinguished from theology, had not yet won a recognised 
position. Logic formed a separate part of the educational 
curriculum, Bhetoric was classed with humanistic literature. 
Philosophy counted as a branch of Physics* At Florence, in 
the schools of the Platonists, metaphysical inquiries asstimed 
a certain hue of mysticism- At Padua and Bologna, in the 
schools of the physicians, they assimilated something ol 
materialism. During the Middle Ages they had always 
flourished in connexion with theology. But that association 
had been broken; and as yet a proper place had not been 
assigned to the science of the human mind. A new depart¬ 
ment of knowledge was in progress of formation, distinct 
from theology, distinct from physics, distinct from literature. 
But at the epoch of which we are now treating, it had not 
been correctly marked off from either of these provinces, and 
in the schools of Lombardy It was confounded with physical 
science- 

In 1488 Pomponazzi, soon after taking his degree as a phy¬ 
sician, was appointed Professor Extraordinary of Philosophy 

* For the following sketch of PompoQftzzi'a life, and for help in 
the atndy of his philosophy, I am indebted to Fmncesco Piorentino’i 
Pieiro Fomponarrii Firenze, Lemonnier, 1868,1 rob I m&y here take 
occasion to mention a work by the Bame author, B 4 mardin& TsksiOt 
ibid. 1872, 2 vols. Together, those two books form on importaufe con¬ 
tribution to the history of Italian philosophy. 
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at Paduap He taught in concurrence with the veteran 
Achillini, who wae celebrated for his old-world erudition and 
his leaning toward the doctrines of Averroes* Pomponazzi 
dgnalised hia d^t in the professorial career, bj adopting a 
new method of initrnotion- Less distinguished for learning 
than acutenesa, he confined himself to brilliant elucidationa 
of hia aathor’a text- For glosses, citations and hair-splitting 
distmctiona, he substituted lucid and precise analysis. It is 
probable that he was a poor Greek scholar. Paolo Giovio 
goes so far, indeed, as to assert that, of the two classical 
languages, he only knew Latin; nor is there anything in his 
own writings to demonstrate that he had studied Greek 
philosophy in the original- But he proved himself a child of 
the new era by his style of exposition, no less than by a strict 
adherence to Alexander of Aphrodisias, the Greek commentator 
of Aristotle. What that divergence from the system of hia 
rival, AchillinI, who still adhered to the commentaries of 
Ayerroes, implied, I shall endeavour to make clear in the 
sequel. For the present, we must follow hk career as a 
professor. Before the year 1495 he had been appointed to 
the ordinary chair of Natural Philosophy at Padua; and there 
he resided until 1509, when the schools of Padua were closed* 
He spent this period chiefly in lecturing on Aristotle's Physics, 
for the sake presumably of the medical students who crowded 
that university. Forced by circumstances to leave Padua, 
Pomponazzi found a home in Ferrara, where he began to 
expound Aristotle's treatise * He Animd.' Unlike Padua, the 
University of Ferrara had a literary bias ; and we may there¬ 
fore conclude that Pomponazzi availed himself of this first 
favoiurable opportunity to pursue the studies in Aristotelian 
psychology for which he had a decided personal preference. 
In 1512 he was invited to Bologna, where he remained until 
his death, in the capacity of Professor of Natural and Moral 
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Philosophy. His stipend, increased gradually through a 
series of engagements, varied &om a little over 200 to 000 
golden ducats. Bologna, like Ferrara, was not distingtiished 
for its school of medicine. CSonsequently, we find that from 
the date of his first settlement in that city, Pomponaz^ 
devoted himself to psychological and ethical investigations. 
All the books on which his fame are founded were written at 
Bologna. In the autnnm of 1616 he published hie treatise 
'Be Immortalifcate Anim®/ It was dedicated to Marc- 
nntonio Flavio Contarini; and, finding its way to Venice, it 
was immediately burned in public because of its heretical 
opinions, A long and fierce controversy followed this first 
publicaiion, Contarini, Agoatino Kifo, Ambrogio Fiandino, 
and Bartolommeo di Spina issued treatises, in which they 
strove to combat the Anstotelian materialism of Pomponazzi 
with arguments based on Thomistic theology or Averroistio 
mysticism. He replied with an "Apologia* and a'Defens- 
orium," avowing his submission to the Church in all matters 
of faith, but stubbornly upholding a philosophical disagreement 
with the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul. 
During this discussion Fomponazzi ran some risk of being 
held aecountable lor hia opinions. The friars and preachers 
of all colours were loud in their denunciations; and it is 
said that Bembo's intercession with Pope Leo in behalf 
of his old master was needed to secure Pomponazzi from 
ecclesiastical procedure. During the last years of his life the 
professor of Bologna completed two important treatises, ' De 
Incantationibus,’ and * De Fato." They were finished in 1620 
but not published until after his death, when they appeared 
in the Basle edition of his collected works. He died in 1526, 
and was buried at Mantua. Pomponazzi had been thrice 
married. He left behind him an unsullied reputation for 
virtuous conduct and sweet temper. He was, physically, a 
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little man, and owed to tliis oiroumatance the sobriquet of 
‘ Peretto.’ We gain a glimpse of him in one of Bandello s 
novels. But, with this exception, the man is undiscemible 
through the mists of three intervening centuries. With the 

author the case is different. In Ms books Pomponazzi pre¬ 
sents a powerful and unmistakeable personaHtj. What 
remains to be said about Mm and liis inffnence over Italian 
thought must be derived from an examination of the three 
treatises already mentioned* 

In order to make Pomponazzi's position intelligible, it will 
be needful to review the mMn outlines of Aristotelian thought, 
as it was transmitted through the Middle Ages to the men 
of the Renaissance* Pomponazzi claimed to be no more than 
an expositor of Aristotle's system* If he diverged from the 
paths of orthodox philosophy, it was because he recognised a 
discrepancy upon vital points between Thomas of Aquino and 
the Peripatetic writings. If he rejected some fasMonable 
theories of the freethinkers who preceded him, it was because 
he saw that Averroes had misinterpreted their common 
master. He aimed at stating once again the precise doctrina 
of the Greek philosopher* He believed that if he conld but 
grasp Aristotle's real opinion, he should by that mental act 
arrive at truth. The authority of the Stagirite in all matters 
of human knowledge lay for him beyond the possibility of 
question; or, what amounted to nearly the same thing, his 
interest in speculative questions was confined to making 
Aristotle’s view intelligible. Thus, under the humble garb of 
a conimentator, one of the boldest and in some respects tbe 
most original thinkers of Ms age stepped forth to wage war 
with superstition and ecclesiastical despotism. The Church, 
since the date of Thomas Aquinas, had so committed herself 
to Aristotle that proving a discrepancy between her dogma 
and the Aristotelian text upon any vital point, was much 
the same as attackimj the dogma itself. This must be kept 
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steadily in mind if we wigh to appreciate PomponazdJ Hia 
attitude cannot easily be understood at the present day^ wlien 
science lias discarded authority, and the ipse diadi of a dead 
man carries no weight outside religious or quaei-religious 
circles. This renders the prefatory remarks I have to make 
necessary. 

In the Platonic system it was impossible to explain the 
connexion between ideas, conceived as sole realities, and 
phenomena, regarded as distinct from that ideal world to 
which they owed their qualities of relative substantiality 
and cognisabitity, Aristotle attempted to solve Plato’s 
problem by his theory of form and matter, activity and pas¬ 
sivity, energy and potentiality, inseparable in the reality of 
the individual. He represented the intelligible world as a 
scale of existences, beginning with form and matter coherent 
in the simplest objectj and ending in God. God was the form 
of forms, the thought of thoughts, independent of matter, 
immoveable and unchangeable, although the cause of move¬ 
ment and variety. The forms resumed in God, as species are 
included in the Summum Genus, were disseminated through 
the universe in a hierarchy of substances, from the most com¬ 
plex immediately below God, to the most simple immediately 
above the groundwork given by incognisable matter. In this 
hierarchy matter was conceived as the mere base i necessary, 
indeed, to eveiy individual but God; an essential element of 
reality; hut beyond the reach of knowledge. The form or 
universal alone was intelligible. It may already be perceived 
that in this system, if the individual, composed of form and 
matter, alone is substantial and concrete, while the universal 
alone is cognisable, Ariatotl© admitted a division between 
reality and truth. The former attribute belongs to the indt- 

* It wOl ba remembered tbat in the contTCversy between Galileo and 
the Inquisition, the latter condemned Copermcua oo tbo icore that ha 
oontradicted Aristotle and S. Thomas of Aquino, 
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vidual, the latter to the universal. The place of God, too, in 
the system is doobtfuL Is He meant to be imm a n ent in 
the universe, or separated from it ? Aristotle uses language 
which supports each of these views. Again, God is im¬ 
material, universal, the highest form j and yet at the same 
time He is an individual snbatance; whereas, by the funda¬ 
mental conception of the whole scheme, the coherence of 
form and matter in the individual is necessary to reality. It 
might seem possible to escape from these difficulties by re* 
garding Aristotle's Deity as the Idea of the Universe, and each 
inferior form in the ascending series of existences as the 
material of its immediate superior, until the final and inclusive 
form is reached in God. But what, then, becomes of matter 
in itself, which, though recognised as unintelligible, is pos¬ 
tulated as the necessary base of individual substances ? 

In Aristotle's theoiy of life there is a similar ascending 
scale. The soul is defined as the form of the body. 

Its vegetative, motive, sensitive, appetitive faculties 
OpcTtruc^f Kivqrucrfj aiffOrjTiKrjf are subordinated to the 

passive intellect {vo^ jra^rticov), which receives their reports; 
and this in its turn is subordinated to the active intellect 
which possesses the content of the passive 
intellect as thought. The intellect (vovv) is man’s peculiar 
property: and Aristotle in plain words asserts that it is 
separate from the sonl explained 

whether it is separate as the highest series of an evolution 
may be called distinct from the lower, or as something aHen 
and communicated from without ie separate. The passive 
intellect, being a receptacle for images and phantasms fur¬ 
nished by the senses, perishes with the soul, which, upon the 
dissolution of the body, whereof it is the form, ceases to exist. 
But the active intellect is immortal and eternal, bebg pure 
tbonght, and identifiable in the last resort with God. So 
much Anstotle seems to have laid down about the immortality 
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of the intellect* It ib teiopting to infer that be mamtained a 
theory of man's participation in the .divine Idea—that ia to 
sajp in the complex of the categories which render the universe 
intelligible and distinguish it as a cosmos* But, just as 
Aristotle failed to explam the connexion of God with the 
world, so he failed to render his opinion regarding the relation 
of God to the human intellect, and of the immortal to the 
perishable part of the sod, manifest* It can, howeverj be 
safely asserted that he laid himself open to a denial of the 
immortality of each individual person* This, at any rate, 
would follow from the assumption that he believed us to be 
persons by reason of physical existence, of the soul’s faculties, 
and of that blending of the reason with the orectic soul 
which we call will. As the universe culminates in God, so 
man cdminates in thought, which is the dehuition of God; 
and this thought is eternal, the same for all and for ever* It 
does not, however, follow that each man who has shared the 
divine thought, should survive the dissolution of his body. 
The person is a complex, and this complex perishes* The 
active intellect is imperishable, but it is impersonal. In like 
maimer the whole hierarchy of substances between the 
ground of matter and the form of forms ia in perpetual pro¬ 
cess of combination and dissolution. But the supreme Idea 
endures, in isolation ^m that dux and redux of the 
individuals it causes. Whether we regard the ontological or 
the psychological series, only the world of pure thought, the 
Idea, is indissoluble, subject to no process of becomiog, and 
superior to all change* The supreme place assigned to 
Thought in either hierarchy is clear enough. But the nexus 
between (i) God and the universe, (ii) God and the active in- 
telleot, (iii) the active intellect, or pure thought, and the 
inferior faculties of the soul, which supply it with material for 
thought, ia unexplained. 

Three distinct but interpenetrating problems were pro- 
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sented by tbe Anatotelian Bystem* One ooncems the tbeoij 
of the UniversaL Are nniversals or particulars prior 7 Do 
we coOect the former from the latter; or do the latter owe 
their value as approximate realities to the former? The 
second concerns the theory of the Individual* Aaauming that 
the Individual is a complex of form and matter, are we to 
regard the matter or the form as its essential substratum? 
The third concerns the theory of the human SouL Is it 
perishable with the body, or immortal ? If it is immortal, 
does the incorruptible quality perpetuate the person who has 
lived upon this globe; or is it the common property of all 
persons, surviving their decease, but not ensuring the pro¬ 
longation of each several consciousness ? The first of these 
problems formed the battle-field of Nominalists, Eealista and 
Conceptualists in the first period of medieval thought. It 
was waged upon the data supplied by Poiphyry*s abstract of 
tbe Aristotelian doctrine of the predicaments. The second 
problem occupied the encycIop£edic thinkers of the second 
period, Albertus Magnus, Duns Seotus and Thomas of Aquino* 
Their contest was fought out over the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
The third problem arrested the attention of speculators in 
the age of the Renaissance. The text which they disputed 
was Aristotle’s essay 'Be Anim4.* This movement of 
medieval thought from point to point was not unnatural nor 
unnecessitated. In the first period Arietotle was unknown; 
but the creeds of Christianity supplied a very definite body of 
conceptions to be dealt with. About the personality of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the concrete reality of the 
human Individual, there was then no doubt. Theology was 
paramount; and tbe contention of the schoolmen at this 
epoch regarded the right interpretation of the UniversaL 
Was it a simple conception of the mind, or an external and 
substantial reality ? Was it a name or an entity ? The 
Nominalists, who adopted the former of these two alternafcivesi 
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fell necessarily beneath the ban of ecclesiastical ceDsure an^ 
suspicion; not becanse their philosophical conclusions were 
unwarranted, but because these ran counter to the prevailmg 
spirit of the Christian belief. Their definitions sapped the 
basis of that transcendentalism on which the whole fabric of 
medieval thought reposed. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
battle, the Nominalists virtually gained the day. Abelard's 
Conceptualism was an attempt to harmonise antagonistic 
points of view by emphasising the abstractive faculty of the 
human subject. In the course of this warfare the problem of 
the Individual bad been neglected. The reciprocity of form 
and matter had not been expressly made a topic of dispute. 
Meanwhile a flood of new light was being cast upon phiio- 
Bophical questions by the introduction into Europe of Latin 
texts translated by Jewish scholars from the Arabic versions 
of Aristotle, as well as by the commentaries of Averroes* 
This re-discovery of Aristotle forced the schoolmen of the 
second period to consider the fundamental relation of matter 
to form. The master had postnlated the conjunction of these 
two constituents in the individual. Thomas of Aquino and 
Duns Scotua advanced opposing theories to explain the 
ground and process of individualisation. With regard to the 
elder problem of the Universal, S. Thomas declared himaelf 
for modified Conceptualism. With regard to the second 
problem, he pronounced matter to be the substratum of 
individuals—^matter stamped as with a seal by the fonn im¬ 
pressed upon it. Thus he adhered as closely as was possible 
for a theologian to the Peripatetic doctrines. For a student 
of philosophy to advance opinions without reckoning with 
Aristotle was now impossible. The great Dominican Doctor 
achieved the task of bringing Aristotle into satisfactory accord 
with Christian dogma. Nor was this so difficult as it appears, 
Aristotle, as we have seen, did not define his views about the 
soul and God. Moreover, ho had written no treatise on 
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theology proper* Whether he ascribed personality or oonacious 
thought to God was more than doubtful. His God stood at 
the apex of the world's pyramid, inert, abstract, empty and 
devoid of life* Christendom, meanwhile, was provided with 
a robust set of theological opinions, based on revelation and 
held as matters of faith. To transfer these to the account of 
the Aristotelian Deity, to hll out the vacuous and formal 
outline, and to theosophisa the whole system was the work 
of S. Thomas* To the fixed dogmas of the Latin Church he 
adjusted the more favourable of Aristotle's various definitions, 
and interpreted his dubious utterances by the light of eccle¬ 
siastical orthodoxy* 

IJp to this point the doctrine of personal immortality had 
been accepted by all Christiana as requiring no investigation* 
Human life was only studied in relation to the world beyond 
the grave, where each man and woman was dee lined to endure 
for all eternity. To traverse this fundamental postulate, was 
to proclaim the grossest heresy; and though Epicureans, as 
Dante calls them, of that type were found, they had not 
formulated their opinions regarding the sours corruptibility 
in any scientific theory, nor based them on the authority of 
Aristotle. S, Thomas viewed the soul as the essential form 
of the human body; he further affirmed its separate existence 
in each person, and its separate immortality. The soul, he 
thought, although defined as the form of a physical body, 
acquired a habit of existence in the body, which sufficed for 
its independent and perpetual survival. These determina¬ 
tions were clearly in accordance with the Christian faith* 
But the time was approaching when the problem of the soul 
itself should be narrowly considered. Averroes had inter¬ 
preted Aristotle to mean that the active intellect alone, which 
he regarded as common to all human beings, was immortaL 
This was tantamount to denying the immortality of the in¬ 
dividual. Men live and die, but the speeies is eternal. The 
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active intellect arrives continually at human oonsciousnesa 
in persons, who participate in it and perish. Knowledge is 
indestructible for the race, traDsitory for each separate soul. 
At one end of the universal hierarchy is matter; at the other 
end IB God. Between God and man in the descending scale 
are the intelligences of the several spheres. From the lowest 
or lunar sphere humanity derives the active intellect. This 
active intellect is a substantial entity, separate no less horn 
God than from the human soul on which it rams the know¬ 
ledge of a lifetime. It is not necessary to point out how 
much of mystical and Oriental material Averroea engrafted 
on Aristotle^a system. His doctrine, though vehemently 
repudiated by orthodox schoolmen, found wide acceptance: 
and there were other heretics who asserted the perishable 
nature of the human soul, without distinction of its faculties. 
These heterodoxies gained ground so rapidly through the 
first two centuries of the Italian revival (180£^1500), that in 
December 1513 it was judged needful to condemn them, and 
to reassert the Thomifitic doctrine by a Council of theLateran 
over which Leo X. presided^ 

If we consider the intellectual conditions of the Be- 
naissauce, it becomes clear why the problem of Immortality 
acquired this importance, and why heretical opinions spread 
BO widely as to necessitate a confirmation of the orthodox 
dogma. Medieval speculation had a perpetual tendency to 
transcend the sphere of this earth. The other world gave 
reality and meaning to human life. All eyes were fixed on 
the Beyond, at first with on immediate expectation of the 
Judgment, afterwards with a continued lookmg forward to 

* These Aie the words: ‘Hoc aacro approhante CooflQio dwianamui 
et reprobamus omnea as&erentes animam intetUcHtam morialern me, 
ftot wnwam in cunctis h&miniim, et b»o in dubimn Tertcntes, com ilia 
non solum vere per se et essentiftliter homimi corporis fonna bueIaI . -. 
Terom ot munortalis, et pro corpomm quibos infunditur mulUtudiite, ita* 
quUriter multiplicabUiB ei maltiplicata et multipUcanda lit* 
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Paradise or Punishment This attitude toward etemi^ was 
an absorbing preoccupation* But with the dawn of the new 
age our life on earth ac<|uired a deeper significance; and the 
question was not unnaturallj posed—This soul, whose im¬ 
mortality has been postulated, on whose ultimate destiny so 
many anticipations of weal and woe have been based, what is 
it? Are we justified in assuming its existence as an in¬ 
corruptible and everlasting self ? What did Aristotle really 
think about it ? The age mclined with overmastering bias 
toward a practical materialism. Men were eager to enjoy 
their fives and to indulge their appetites. They tired of the 
restrictions imposed upon their nature by the prospect of 
futurity* They found in their cherished classics, whose 
authority bad triumphed over Church and Council, hut vague 
and vlaionaty hints of immortality. Even in the highest 
ecclesiastical quarters it was fashionable to speak lightly of 
the fundamental dogmas of the Christian creed* Leo X*« 
who presided over the Lateran Council of 1618, did not 
disguise his doubts eonceming the very doctrine it had rein¬ 
forced* The time had come for a reconsideration oh initw of 
a theory which the Middle Ages had accepted as an axiomi 
The battle was fought out on the ground of Aristotle’s treatise 
on the soul. Independent research had not yet asserted its 
claims against authority; and the problem which now 
presented itself to the professors and students of Italy, was 
not: Is the soul immortal ? but: Bid Aristotle maintain the 
immortality of the soul ? The philosopher of Stagira, having 
been treated on his first appearance as a foe of the faith and 
then accepted as its bulwark, was now to be used as an efGcient 
battering ram against the castles of orthodox opinion. 

There were two ways of regarding Aristotle's doctrine 
of the active intellect. The one was to view the Nous as 
a development from the soul, which in its turn should be 
conceived as a development from the senses. The other was 
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to recognise it as separate from the soul and imported from 
without. Each claimed substantial support in various dicta 
of the master. The latter found able exposition at the 
hands of his Arabic commentator Averrocs. The former was 
maintained by the fullest and latest of the Greek penpatetlcs, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. In the later Middle Ages free 
thought, combating the Thomistic system, inclined to 
Averroism. Pomponazzi, the chief Aristotelian of the Be* 
naiasance, declared for Alexander, His great work, 'De 
Immortalitaie Anim©,* is little more than an attempt to 
reconstruct the doctrine of Aristotle by the help of Alexander. 
Pompon azzi startB by laying down the double nature of the 
human soul. It is both sensitive and intelligent. On this 
point philosophers are agreed; the questions at issue relate 
to the mode of connexion between the two portions, and the 
prospect of immortality for both or either. He next proceeds 
to state the opinions of Averroes, the Platonisfs, and Thomas 
of Aquino, meeting their several arguments, and showing 
how and where they diverge from Aristotle, and endeavouring 
to prove the superiority of Hs master’s doctrine. Pomponazzi 
agrees with S. Thomas as to the division of the soul and its 
relation to the body. He difiers with him on the point of 
immortality, declaring with sufficient clearness that no portion 
of the human soul can be other than perishable. If we admit 
that the soul in general is the act or form of the body, the 
intelligent portion of the soul is included in this definition. 

It cannot dispense with the body, at least as the object of its 
intelligent activity. But if it be thus intimately bound up 
with the body, it must suffer corruption with the body; or 
even should we suppose it to survive, it will have no images 
or phantasms furnished by ^e senses, which are the necesflaiy 
pabulum of its thinking faculty/ The order of nature admits 

» Cap. viiL • Com et Aristoteka djeat, necesM esse mtelligentem 
phantasma aliquod speculari/ Again, ibid.: * Eigo In omni sno intelU- 
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ol no mtermption. It will not do to saj that the soiil thinks 
in one way during life on earth, and in another way after 
death. This contradicts the first principle of eontinnity* 
Man occupies a middle place between imperishable and 
perishable things*^ He has a certain odour of Immatertality, 
a mere shadow of intellect, because be stands upon the 
confine between these regions,® But his very conduct shows 
how vain and unsubstantial is his claim to pure reason. If 
we see a few men elevate themselves toward God, there are 
thousands who descend toward the brutes i and of those who 
spend their lives in clarifying their intelHgence, none can 
boast of more than an obscure and cloudy vision.® In the 
hierarchy of souls we can broadly distinguish three grades: 
the pure intelligences of the astral spheres, who have no need 
of physical organs; the souls of brutes, immersed in matter« 
and no better than a mode of it; the souls of men, which 
occupy a middle place, requiring matter as the object of 
their thought, but rising by speculation above it. Even so 
within the mind of man we may discern a triple series : the 
factive, practical, and speculative intellects. The first sub* 
serves utility; man shares it with the brutes. The third 

gere indiget phaatasla, eed ai alo eat, ipsa cal materialis; ergo anima 
iutellectiva est matenalts.' Again, ibid .: * HamauQB mtellectua corpus 
habel oadactim, qaare y&\ corrcpto oorpore ip$e non esaet, gaod posilioni 
repugnat, vel ai easet, siae opera osset, onm sim pbantaainate per posi- 
tiouem mteiligere non posset et sic otiaretor.' 

* Cap, ii. ‘ Et sic medio mode himiaDiis mtellectcs mter umterialia 
6t immaterialia eet actuB corporis organic!.* Again, : ‘ Ipso igitur 
inlelleotus bio modins existonB intar matarialia et Intmaterialia,’ Again, 
i6ki.: * Homo est medias inter Deoa et feesUas, quarc sicut pallidum 
OomparatoiD nigro dicittur album, eic homo, comparatus besUls, dici 
potest DeoB et immortaliB, Bed non yore et slmpUciter.’ 

* Cap, yiiL * Viiqne ait umbra mtellectflB,* Again, cap, ii,: * Cum 
ipsa Bit materialinm nobilissmia, in conhnioque hnmatenalinm, allquid 
immaterialittttia odorat, sed non BXmpIlciter.* 

* See (cap, yiii.) tbo passage which begins * Becundd qnia cum iniata 
eisentia/ 
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enables him to lift himself toward God* The second is 
essentially human ; he uses it in moral actionj and performs 
his duty by obeying it. Both the sensitive sotil and the 
intellect are material in tibe foli sense of extension.^ To con^ 
ceive of them otherwise is contradictory to reason and to 
Aristotle. It is therefore impossible to hold that either soul 
or intellect, although the latter has certain afinities to 
imperishable intelligence, should surrive the body. The 
senses supply the object of thought; the phantasms dealt 
with by the intellect depend upon the physical organs; 
abstract these, and where is the cogitative faculty? Haring 
thus attempted to demonstrate the mortality of the human 
soul, Fomponazzi feels bound to attack the problem of the 
final end of human beings. Hitherto, throughout the ages of 
Christianity, men had lived on this world with eternity in 
riew. That was their aim and goal. He has removed this 
object; and he anticipates hostile argument by affirming that 
virtue itself is the proper end of man on earth. The practical 
intellect is the attribute of humanity aa distinguiehed both 
from the brutes and from the separate intelligences of the 
spheres. To act in accordance with the nature of this specific 
quality—in other words, to follow virtue—is the end of man. 
Virtue is her own reward, as vice is its own punishment.* 
The question whether the soul be mortal or immortal, 
whether we have a right to expect future judgment or not, 

> See the passages quoted abo-re ; and compare Bs Nutniicn^, lib. L 
cap. XI. which eontams Pomponazzi'a most nmtnre opinion on tha 
material extension of the aonl, which he crils, in all Its facnlUei, nalii^ 

* Dfi ImmorrnUtats, cap. riv. After demonstrating that the inUlUctut 
praciicus, as difitmguisbed from the spe&ulaHi»iM and ihe/nctttwi, U th« 
special property of man, and that conseqnently in Ethics we have the 
true Boienco of humanity, he lap down md tries to demonstrate the 
two positions that (1) * prroininm essentiale rirtuds cat ipsamet Tirtna 
qam hominem felicem fadt;* (2) ‘poena ritiod eat ipsoitt vitinm, quo 
i?fhil miserius, nthtl infelioios ease potest* 
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has reaUy nothing to do with the matter.' With this ethicd 
conclusion Pomponaza terminates his argument. He is 
careful, however, to note that though he disbelieves in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul as a philosopher, he accepts it in the 
fuUest sense as a Christian.* It has been suggested that the 
orthodo* doctrine of the resurrection of the body might have 
supplied Pomponazzi vrith a link between science and faith.* 
However, he did not avail hims e l f of it i and his philosophy 
stands in abrupt and open coudict with his creed. 

The treatise ' De Incantatione ’ presents the same anti¬ 
thesis between Peripatetic science and Obristi^ faith. 
Pomponazzi composed it at the instance of a physician, his 
friend, who begged him to offer an explanation of some 
apparently supernatural phenomena. It is, in fact, an essay 
upon demons and miracles. As a philosopher, Pomponazzi 
Btontly rqects both. The order of nature cannot be inter¬ 
rupted. Angels and devils only exist in the popular 
tTTiftgirnitinTi . Miracles are but imperfectly comprehended 
manifestations of natural forces, which the vulgar ascribe to 
the intervention of God or spirits.* Each religion has its own 
Tniraflica aud its own saints, to whom the common folk 
attribute sapematural power.® But Moses, Mahomet and 
Christ stand upon the same level j the thaumaturgists of 
every creed are equally unable to alter the universal order.® 
Credulity and ignorsmce ascribe to all of them faculties they 
cannot possess. Having, as a philosopher, expressed these 
revolntiona^ ideas, as a Christian, he briefly and s umm a r ily 
states his belief in all that be has just denied.* 

> For this urgoment he refers to Plato in eap. xiv.: 'SiTsaniniQa 
mortoUs ait, aive immortalis, nibilommoa centemnenda eat more, neqaa 
alio paeto deelinandom eat a viitato qmcqnid accidat post mortem.' 

• See eapeoially the exordium to cap. viii. 

• Bitter, Qeaehkhte der christlickM Phiksophk, part v. p. 426, 

quoted by Piorentino, op. oil. * Po Ineanf. cap. 3. 

• JUd. cap. 4 . • IWd. cap. 12. ’ Peroration of Be Zncant. 
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Basing his argnment upon the grotiiid of reason, which, 
for him, was no other than the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
Cosmos, Pomponazzi recognises no agency that interrapte 
the sequence of cause and effect in nature. But the astral 
iutelligeoces are realities, and their operation has been as 
clearly ascertained as that of any other natural force* There¬ 
fore Pomponazzi refers to the planets many extraordinaiy 
exhibitions of apparently abnormal power, conceding upon 
this point as much as could have been desired by the most 
superstitious of his contemporaries. Not only are the lives of 
men subject to planetary inflnence; hut all human institations 
rise, flourish and decay in obedience to the same superior 
laws. Even religions have their day of inevitable decline, 
and Christianity is no exception to the general rule. At the 
present moment, says Pomponazzi, we may discern signs of 
approaching dissolution in the fabiio of our creedj He is 
careful to add, as usual, that he holds this doctrine as a 
philosopher i but that, as a Christian, he believes in the 
permanence of revealed religion. Faith aaid reason could not 
he brought into more glaring antagonism, nor is it possible 
to ABrm contradictory propositions with less attempt at 
reconciliation. Pomponazzi seems determined to act out 
by anticipation Pascal’s axiom, B faut iirs Ffjrrhannists 
accompli Chritim soumis. What the real state of his 
mind was, and whether the antithesis which seems to us so 
untenable did not present itself to him as an anomaly, hardly 
admits of explanation. A similar unresolved discord maj be 
traced in nearly all the thinkers of this epoch. 

It remains to mention one more treatise of Pomponazzi, 
the ' Book on Fate.' Here he raises the question of human 
freedom face to face with God md the unbroken order of the 
Universe, The conclusions at which he arrives are vacillat¬ 
ing and unsatisfactory ; nor is there much in his method of 
> Da Incani. cap. IX 
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handling this ancient problem to arrest attention. The essay, 
however, contains one sentence which deserves to be recorded. 
<A very PrometheoB,* he says, 'is the philosopher. Seeking 
to penetrate the secret things of God, he is consumed with 
ceaseless cares and cogitations; he forgets to thirst, to 
hunger, to eat, to sleep, to spit: he is derided of all men, and 
held for a fool and eacrilegions person: he is persecuted by 
inquisitors; he becomes a gazing-stock to the common folki 
These, then, are the gains of the philosophers; these are 
their guerdons/ ^ Kot only were these words spoken from 
the man's own heart, Bmarting under the attacks to which 
his treatise on the soul had exposed him: but they were in a 
profound sense prophetic- While reading them, we think of 
CampaneHa's lifelong imprisonment and sevenfold tortures; 
of Bruno's death by fire, and Vanini's tongue tom out before 
his execution; of GalOeo’s recantation and disgrace; of 
Camesecchi, Paleario and Montalcino burned or strangled. 
A whole procession of Italian martyrs to free thought and 
bold avowal of opinion passes before our eyes. 

Eeviewing Pomponazzi'a work, we find that, though he 
cjccupied for the most part the modest place of a commentator 
and expositor, he valiantly asserted the rights of reason face 
to face with ecclesiastical authority- Under the segis of the 
formula he attacked the popular belief, disputed 

the fiats of Church Councils, denied miracles, rejected super¬ 
natural causes, and proclaimed that science must be based 
upon the axiom of an unalterable permanence in the order 
of the universe. The controversy which hig treatise on im¬ 
mortality inflamed in Italy, popularised the two conceptions 
of God's immanence in nature and of the evolution of the 
human soul from corporeal organs. In other words it struck 
& powerful blow at transcendental, extra-mundane specula¬ 
tion, and prepared the way for sounder physical inveatigationa, 

> Pafo, lib. iii. cap. V. 
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The positive gpirit appe^ed in Pomponazzi, never thenea- 
forward to be set at test an til the cycle of modem scientific 
iUammatiDn shall be accomplished. 

The deep impression produced by this controversy on the 
mind of the Italians, may be iHnstrated by a little story, 
Pomponazzi's disciple, Simone Porzio, when invited to 
lecture at Pisa* opened Aristotle'a meteorological treatises at 
the commencement of his coursei The assembly, composed 
of students and people of the town, who had assembled, as 
was then the custom, to gaze upon the new professor and to 
judge his manner,^ cried in a loud voice : * Qtiid is animi t 
Speak to us about the soul I' He had to close hie book, and 
take up the * De Animd/ This Porzio frankly professed hia 
belief that the human soul differed in no essential point from 
the soul of a lion or a phmt, and that those who thought 
otherwise, were prompted by a generous pity for our mean 
estate,* Materialism of the purest water became fashionable, 
and expressed itself in pithy sentences, which, though devoid 
of historical accuracy, sufSciently paint the temper of the 
folk who gave them currency. Of this type is the apocryphal 
epitaph of Cesare Oremonlni, one of the latest of the Italian 
peripatetioians. He died in IfiBl, and on his grave was said 
to have been written at his own request: Hicjacet Creffwninm 
totus* To the same Oremonim is ascribed the Jesuitical 
motto Forts ut wiom, infill ut libsit which may be regarded 
as a cynical version of Pomponazzi's oft-repeated protestation 
of belief in dogmas he had demonstrated contrary to reason,* 

■ An Interesting desoriptioii of a honjamst opening hie ooano at 
Padoa, and of the oidtemenl in the town about ii is furnished bj tha 
anon^OQS Maccaronio poet who sang the burlasquo praises of Vigoii^ 

See Deleplerrs, Macaroni^tm Andm, London, 1863. Abova, p. 2^, 

* He makea these assertions in a treatise De Afonfs Humnnd, 

* In the peroration of bis treatise on Incantation, Pomponat^j saitt 
* Habea itaqne, compater oharkgime* qum, nt mea fert opinio, Peripetetid 
ad ea qa« ga®aiyisti. dicere verisimiliter habereot, Hahei et qua veri- 
tati et Christiana religiooi consona sunt.' 
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Had it been possible for tbe Chmch to continne her tolerance 
of Leo's flgfOi or had the Counter-BeforiBation taken a direc* 
tion less inknical to free inquiry»the studied hypocrisy of this 
epigram, so painfully obaraeteristic of the age that gave it 
birth, might have been avoided. The men who uttered it 
and acted by it, were the same of whom Milton spoke in 
‘ Areopagitica :' * I have sat among their learned men (for that 
honour I had), and been counted happy to be born in such a 
place of philosophic fireedom as they supposed England was, 
while themselves did nothing but bemoan the servile condi' 
tion into which learning amongst them was brought; that 
this was it which had damped the glory of Italian wits ; that 
nothing had been written now these many years but flattery 
and fustian.* 

Central and Northern Italy performed the first two stages 
of Renaissance thought. Florence, true to the destiny which 
made her artful and form-giving, attempted to restore 
Platonic philosophy in accordance with the conditions deter¬ 
mined by the Middle Ages. Bologna, gifted with a personalia 
no less substantial, adhered to scholastic traditions, but ac¬ 
commodated theix rigid subject-matter to the spirit breathed 
upon them by more liberal scholarship. It remained for the 
South of Italy to complete the work, and to supply the 
fulcrum needed for the first true effort of modem science. 
Hitherto, whether at Florence or Bologna, philosophy had 
recognised authority. Discarding the yoke of the Church, 
both Piatouists and Aristotelians recognised masters, whose 
words they were contented to interpret. Reason dared not 
declare herself, except beneath the mask of some great 
teacher—Plato or Plotinus, Aristotle or Alexander or 
Averroes. The school of Cosenza cut itself adrift from 
authority, ecclesiastical or classical. This is the import of 
the first sonnet in Campauella’s series, preserved for us by 
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the forhinate mediatioa of hia disciple, the German with the 
Italianised patronymic, Tobia Adami: ^ 

Bomi of God's Wisdom and Philosophy, 

Keen lover of tme beauty and true good, 

I call the vain self-traitorous multitude 
Back to mj mother*B milk ; for it is she, 

FaitbM to God her spouse, who nourished me, 

Making me quick and active to intrude 
Within the inmost veil, where I have viewed 
And handled all things in eternity. 

If the whole world's our home where we may run. 

Up, friends, forsake these eecondaiy schools 
Which give grains, units, inches for the whole I 
If facts surpass mere words, melt pride of soul, 

And pain, and ignorance that hardens fools, 

Here in the fire I^ve stolen from the Sun I 

Campanella calla the students of truth back to Nature from 
the * secondary schools * of the philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, 
Thomas of Aquino, or Averroes; who imposed upon their 
reason by the word ‘authority/ In his fifth sonnet be 
enforces the same theme; ^ 

The world's the book where the eternal sense 
Wrote his own thoughts; the living temple where, 
Painting his very self, with figures fiaur 
He filled the whole immenee circumference. 

Here then should each man read, and gazing find 
Both how to live and govern, and beware 
Of godlessness; and, seeing God all-where, 

Be bold to grasp the univerBsJ mind. 

But we tied down to books and temples dead, 

Copied witkh countless errors from the life,— 

These nobler than that school sublime we call 
O may our senseless souls at length be led 
To truth by pain, grief, anguish, trouble, etrife I 
Turn we to read the one original I 


> From my SonmU ofUkhael Angih and Cam^mlla, p, US. 
» Ibid. p. 12i, 
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Tjraufca, hypocrites and sophists—that is to say, the triple 
band of State and Church oppressors, of interested ecoIesiasticSj 
and of subtle logicians—have drawn their threefold veil 
between the human intelligence and the unive^e, from whicdi 
alone, as their proper home and miUeu, men must derive the 
knowledge that belongs to them, Campanella, with the 
sincerity of one to whom the truth is dearer than his own 
reputation, yields the stolid opima of this latest victory over 
the strongholds of authority to his master—the master whom 
he never knew in life, but over whose bier he wept and prayed 
in secret, hiding the fire of modem freedom and modem 
science beneath the black cowl of a Dominican friar: ^ 

Telesias, the arrow from thy bow 

Midmost hia band of sophist h alaya ^mt high 
Tyrant of souls that think; lie cannot fiy; 

'V^il© Truth soars free, loosed by the self-same blow* 
Proud lyres with thine immortal praiees glow. 

Smitten by barda elate with victory: 

Lo, thine own Cavalcante, atormfiiUy 
Light mug , etui strikes the fortress of the foe J 
Good Gaieta bedecks our saint eerene 
’With robes traufilucent, llght-irradiate, 

Bestoring her to sJl her natursJ sheen; 

The while my tocaiu at the temple-gate 
Of the wide universe proclaims her queen, 

Pythia of first and Last ordained by fate. 

In these verges, the saint and queen proclaimed by Campanella 
ia Nature, During the Middle Agea truth had seemed to 
descend as by a sort of inspiration upon man from an extra- 
mundane God. Daring the first and second periods of the 
Benaissance the human intellect repudiated this transcen¬ 
dentalism, but yielded itself, a willing victim, to the authority 
of books, Plato or Aristotle, and their commeutatorB- Now 
the mind of man stands face to f^e with nature, and knows 


’ Ibid, p, 174. 
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that therOi and there alone, 13 inspiration. The great 
Baconian secret, the Interrogation of Natnre, has been 
revealed. It ia now acknowledged on all sides that not 
what Telesio or CampaneUai or their famous disciple. Bacon, 
achieved in actual discoveiy, waa noteworthy. But the spirit 
communicated from Telesio and Oampanella to Bacon, is the 
spirit of modem science. Meanwhile, another native of 
South Italy, Giordano Bnmo, proclaimed the immanence of 
God in the world, the identification of the universe with God 
in thought, the impossibility of escaping from God in nature, 
because nature, realising God for the human soul, ia divine. 
The central conceplion of the third age of Italian thought, 
underlying the apparently divergent systems of CampanelJa 
and Bruno—the conception, namely, of a real and inde- 
etructiblo correlation between the human spirit and the 
actual universe, and the conseq^uent reliance of the human 
consciousness upon its own testimony in the search for truth 
—contained the germ of all that has, in very various regions, 
been subsequently achieved by French, Dutch, English, and 
German speculators. Telesio and Oampanella, long before 
Bacon, founded empirical science. Oampanella and Bruno, 
long before Descartes, established the principle of ideahstio 
philosophy in the self-conscious thinking faculty of man. 
The sensualism of Telesio, the spiritualism of Bruno, and 
Campaiiella*s dualism, foreshadow all possible aecte of 
empiricists, rationalists and eclectics, which have since divided 
the field of modem speculation. It is easy enough now to 
look down either from the height of full-blown transcendental 
metaphysics or from the more modest e^ence of solid 
physical science upon the intellectual abortions ^nerated by 
this potent conception in its earliest fusion with mediev 
theology. Yet it is impossible to neglect the negative im¬ 
portance of the work effected by men who declared their 
independence of eeclesiastical and classical authority m an 
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age when the Church and antiquity oontended for the empife 
of the huruan reason. Still less possible is it to deny the 
place of Galileo, Descartes, Bacon, Spinoza, among the 
ofifspring begotten of the movement which Pomponazzi, 
Telesio, Campanella and Bruno insugurated and developed. 

Thus, therefore, by the substitution of human for revealed 
authority; by the suggestion of new and real topics of 
inquiry, and finally by the repudiation of all authority except 
that of nature's ascertained laws; by the rending of all veils 
between the human reason and the universe, the Italian 
philosophers of the Eenaissance effected for Europe the 
transition &om the Middle Ages to the modem era. 

What is the link of connexion between Maehiavelli and 
Pomponazzi, the two leaders of Italian thought at the heigh I 
of the Eenaissance ? It may be expressed in one formula— 
a vivid sense of man and the world aa they are ; or, in other 
words, poaitivism, Machiavelli dispenses with Providence, 
smiles incredulously at Fortune, explains all sodal and 
historical problems by reference to the will and thought of 
men in action. He studies human nature as he finds it, 
not as it ought to be according to some ideal standard. 
Pomponazzi shatters transcendentalism at a blow. He proves 
that there is no convincing argument for immortality. He 
demonstrates that the end of man is to he found in conduct. 
He treats religions without exception aa transitory institu¬ 
tions, subject to the universal laws of birth and corruption, 
useful to society in their day of vigour, but destined to succeed 
each other with the waxing and the waning of the influenoea 
that control our globe and all that it contains. On this point 
Machiavelli and Pomponazzi are in complete accord. Both of 
them interpret the spirit of their century. 

Aa Machiavellism existed in Italian politics before 
Machiavelli theorised it, so materialism leavened society 
before Pomponazzi gave it the consistency of demonstration. 
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The Middle Ages with their political and theological idealism 
ware at an end. MacMayelli and Pomponas^i eontam- 
poraneously philosophised the realism on which science was 
destined to be founded. They were the deicides of elder 
faiths: the hierophants of a new revelation, as yet but dimly 
apprehended; the Columbus and Vespucci of an intelleclual 
hemisphere which it remaiiied for their posterity to colonise. 
The conditions of public and private life in the Italian cities 
—the decline of religious feeling, the corruption of morality, 
the paganising tendencies of humanisn], the eitinction of 
political activity, the decay of freedom, the survival of the 
Gburch and Commune when their work was ended—rendered 
any such movement as that of the German Befonnatioa 
wholly impossible. The people lacked the spiritual stuff for 
it. We have seen that it was chiefly men like Bemi and 
Folengo who gave open utterance to Lutheran opinions; and 
from sources like those no pure or vivifying waters could be 
drawn, Italy*s work lay in another direction. Those very 
conditions which unfltted her for a religious revival, enabled 
her to perform her true imission. It was no slight achieve¬ 
ment to have set up the pillars of Hercules for tran¬ 
scendentalism, and at the same time to have discovered the 
continent of positive science. For the fruits and recognition 
of her labours she has had to wait. Her history since the 
date of Machiavelli's death has been obscure until the middle 


of this century, and in the race of the nations she has been 
left behind,^ But the perturbation of the intellectual cadent 
caused by the Reformation is now nearly over, and the spirit 
of modem science still finds itself in harmony with that of the 
Italian thinkers who gave it earliest expression, 

» It limy ba worth rommdii.g the that 

J525, and Maohiavelli in 1637-the y^flr of Borne i The^ 

hinhs Aho aeariy ijodiionous, Pomponazii wm bom m ItCS, 
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OHAPTEB XVn 

CONCLUSION 

Betroflpeot—Meaning of tlie B^naissance—Modem Science and Pcmo* 
cracy—TJhe Pmparation of an InteUectnal Medium for Enrope—TJio 
Precocity of Italy—Serntnde and Cormption—Antiquity and Art— 
The Iteiian Provinoea — Florence — Lombardy and Vanice — The 
March of Ancona, UxbinOi Umbrla^^—Pemgia—Eom©—Sicily and 
Naples—Italian Ethnology—Italians independent of the Empire and 
the Church—Persifitence of the Old Italic Stocks—The Now Nation 
—Its Belation to the Old—The Bevival of Learning was a National 
Movement—^Its ENect on Art—On Literature—^Besamption of the 
Latin Langu^e—Affinities between the Latin and Italian Genius— 
Benascence of Italian Literature combined with Humanism—Greek 
Studies comparatively Uninduential—The Modetn Italians inherited 
Eoman Qualities—Bom an Defects—Elimiuation of Boman Satire— 
Decay of Boman Vigour—Italian Beolism—Positivism—Sensuous* 
ness—Want of Mystery, Suggestion, Eomance—The Intellectual 
Atmosphere —A Literature of Form and Diversion — Absence of 
Commanding Genius—Lade of Eamestnesa-Lack of Piety—Mater¬ 
ialism and Negation—IdyUio Beauty—The Men of the Golden Age 
—The Cult of Form—ItaJy^s Gifts to Europe—The Benaissance is not 
to be Imitated—Its Importance In Human Development—Peudalisnu 
Benaissance, Beformation, Bevolution:« 

At the end of a long journey it ia natural to review the stages 
of the way that has been traversed* We resume the im¬ 
pressions made upon our mind, and extract that element 
of generahty from recollection^ which the rapid succession of 
scenes, incidents and interest a denied to the experience of 
traveL In like manner, those who have been engaged in 
some historical inquiry, after examining each province of the 
subject separately, seek a vantage-ground of contemplation, 
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whence the eonclusioDB the^ have reached can he gnrvejed in 
their relation to each other, 

What we call, for want of a better name, the Renaissance, 
was a period of transition from the Middle Ages to the first 
phase of modern life. It was a step which had to be made, 
at nnegtial distances of time and under varying influences, by 
all the peoples of the European community. Its accomplish¬ 
ment brought the several members of that commimity into 
international relationship, and formed a confederation of 
reciprocally balanced powers out of the Occidental races who 
shared the inheritance of imperial Home. At the commence¬ 
ment of this period, the modem nations acquired consistency 
and fixity of type. Mutually repelled by the principle of 
nationality, which made of each a separate organism, obeying 
its own laws of growth according to peculiarities of climate, 
blood and social institutions, they were at the same time 
drawn and knit together by a common bond of intellectaal 
activities and interests. The creation of this international 
consciousness or spirit, which, after the lapse of four 
centuries, justifies us in regarding the past history of Europe 
as the history of a single fandly, and encourages ns to expect 
from the future a still closer interaction of the Western 
nations, can be ascribed in a great measure to the Benais< 
lance. One distinctive feature of that epoch was, reaction 
against the main forces of the Middle Ages. And since 
reaction implies a vivid principle of vitality, we find, in the 
further progTesa of this movement, the new ideas of democracy 
and science eounterposed to feudalism and the CburctL So 
vast a revolution as the reconstruction of society upon new 
bases, could not be effected by any simple or continuously 
progressive process. The nations educated by the Church 
and disciplined by feudalism, could not pass into a new 
phase of being without checks, hesitations, retrogressiona, 
hindrances innumerableb Kor was it to be expected that the 
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advanee of each member in the Enropoan oommnnity sbordd 
proceed upon an exactly similar method, or with equally 
felicitous results. It was inevitable that both feudaliem and 
the Church sbonld long remain in liquidation, resisting the 
impact of scepticism inherent in the Eeformation; opposing 
stubborn resistance to republican energy liberated by the 
Revolution; crystallising the counter-movement of the modem 
spirit at one point in monarchical absolutism, at another 
in Protestant establishments; receding from this rebellious 
province to fortify and garrison that loyal stronghold; 
tolerating no compromise here, and there achieving a tem¬ 
porary triumph by transaction with the steadily advancing 
forces ranged against them. The battle even now is being 
waged with vaiying success over the wide field of Europe; 
and whatever may be our conviction as to the ultimate issue 
of the struggle, it is impossible to foresee a definite end, or to 
assign even probable limits to the extent and the duration of 
the eonfiict. 

Although we may hold the opinion that science and 
democracy constitute the fundamental points in modem as 
distinguished from medieval hiatory, it would be paradoxical 
to assert that they emerged into prominence during the initial 
stage of the Renaissance. A common inteliectual atmosphere 
bad first to be prepared for Europe. The sense of human 
freedom had to be acquired by studies and discoveries which 
made man master of himself and of the world around him* 
Ehs attention had to be diverted from the life beyond the 
grave to his life upon this planet. The culture, which formed 
the great achievement of the Italian Renaissance and which 
was diffused through Europe, uniting men of all races and 
all creeds in speculative and literary activity, evoking 
sympathies and stimulating antagonisms upon vita! questions 
of universal import, was necessary for the evolution of the 
modem world as we now know it. In many senses we have 
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already tranacended the origin^ conditiona of that culture* 
But we owt# 10 it our spiritual solidarity, our feeling of intel¬ 
lectual identity, our habit of pouring convergent contributiona 
from divers quarters into the stock of mdestructible experi¬ 
ence* 

Quickened to livelier consciousness by contact with the 
masterpieces of antiquity, in the dawn of that new age, the 
reason rapidly engaged in expioratoiy expeditions. Both 
human nature and the material universe presented themselves 
with altered aspect to thought and senses, which had lain 
dormant during centuries of incubation. At first, like the 
blind man of the miracle, the awakening intelligence saw 
confusedly. It is easy with our clearer vision to despise the 
hybrid fancies of a time when things old and new were so 
romantically blent—* the men as trees, walking,' of that in¬ 
experienced intuition, the childish science and the scarce- 
fledged criticism of discoverers, who, while they reached forth 
to the future, still retained the hold of custom and long 
reverence on the past. A note of imperfection, vacillation, 
tentative endeavour, can be traced in all the productions of 
the Benaissance—everywhere, in fact, but in the fine arts, 
where a simpler insight and more unimpeded faculties were 
exercised at that period than the last three centuriGS have 
boasted. In another important department the man of that 
age proved themselves more than merely precocioTis and 
immature. The humanistic system of mental training has 
survived with little alteration to the present day, and still 
forms the basis of what is called a liberal education. 

This transition from the Middle Ages to the modern era, 
which we designate by the metaphor of Eenascence or new 
birth, made itself first powerfully felt in Italy. Of ah the 
European nations, the Italians alone can boast of a great and 
uninterrupted history, extending over the twenty-five centuiriea 
which are known to us by tolerably trustworthy records. 
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Thej first gave the oivHieation of republican and imperiai 
Eome to the Western world- They formed the Latin Church, 
and extended the orgamsation of ecclesiastical Borne to 
European Christendom. This was their double work in what 
we call the ancient and medieval periods. At the close of 
the latter, they inaugurated the age of culture, science and 
associated intellectual endeavour, in which we are now 
living. In Italy the people preserved unbroken memories 
of their classical past; and, as we have seen throughout these 
volumes, the point of departure for modem reconstruction 
was a renewed and vital interest in antiquity. Here, too, the 
characteristic institutions of feudalism had taken but alight 
hold, while the secularisation of the Papacy had undermined 
the spiritual prestige of the Church. Thus the forces to be 
overcome were feebler in Italy than elsewhere, while the 
current of fresh energy was stronger. 

The conditiona under which the ItaHans performed their 
task in the Benaissance were such as seem at first sight un¬ 
favourable to any great achievement. Yet it is probable that, 
the end in view being the Btimulafeion of mental aotivifej, no 
better circumstances than they enjoyed could have been 
provided. Owing to a series of adverse accidents, and owing 
also to their own matinctive preference for local institutions, 
they failed to obtain the coherence and the centralised 
organisation which are necessary to a nation as we understand 
that word. Their dismemberment among rival communities 
proved a fatal source of political and military weakness, but 
it developed all their intellectual energies by competition to 
the utmost. 

At the middle of the fifteenth century their communea 
had lost political liberty, and were ruled by despots. Martial 
spirit declined. Wars were carried on by mercenaries; and 
the people found itself in a state of practical disarmament, 
when the neighbouring nations quarrellad for the prize of 
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those rich provmceB, At the same time societj underwent a 
rapid moral deterioration* When MachiaYelli called Italy 
'the corruption of the worlds* he did not speak rhetorically* 
An impnre and worldly clergy ; an irreligious, though super¬ 
stitious, laity; a self-indulgent and materialistio middle class; 
an idle aristocracy, excluded from politics and unused to 
arms; a public given up to pleasure and money-getting ; a 
multitude of scholars, devoted to trifles, and vitiated by 
studies which clashed with the ideals of Christianity^—from 
such elements in the nation proceeded a widely-spread and 
ever'in creasing degeneracy* Bublic energy, exhausted by the 
civil wars and debilitated by the arts of the tyrants, sank 
deep and deeper into the lassitude of acquiescent lethargy* 
Religion expired in laughter, irony and license* Domestic 
simplicity yielded to vice, whereof the records are precise and 
unmistakeable. The virile virtues disappeared* What sur¬ 
vived of courage assumed the forms of rufiBamsm, ferocity and 
treasonable daring. Still, simultaneously with this decline 
in all the moral qualities which constitute a powerful people, 
the Italians brought their arts and some departments of 
their literature to a perfection that can only be paralleled by 
ancient Greece* The anomaly implied in this statement is 
striking; but it Is revealed to ua by evidence too over¬ 
whelming to be rejected* We must be careful not to insist 
on any casual link of connexion between the moral and 
intellectual conditions of Italian society at this epoch, Btill 
we are forced to admit that servitude and corruption are the 
commanding features of the age in which Italy for the third 
time in her history won and held the hegemony of the world. 
In politics, in religion, in ethics, she seemed to have been left 
devoid of guiding principles; and tragic interest is added to 
the climax of her greatness by the long series of disasters* 
culminating in Spanish enslavement and ecclesiastical tyranny. 
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which pTOYed her mtemal rottenness and put an end to her 
nnrivailed intellectual triumphs. 

It has been mj object in this to review the part 
played by the Italians at the beginning of modern history, 
subjecting each department of their activity to separate 
examination. In the first of these volumes I described the 
social and political conditions under which the renascence of 
the race took place- In the second I treated of that retro- 
gressive movement toward antiquity, which constitutes the 
most important factor in the problem offered by that age. 
The third volume waa devoted to the Fine Arts, wherein the 
originality of modem Italy emerged. It waa through 
Mi that the creative instincts of the people found their true 
and adequate channel of expression. Paramount over all 
other manifestations of the epoch, fundamental beneath aU, 
penetrative to the core of aU, is the artistic impulse. The 
slowly aelf-oonsolidating life of a great kingdom, concentrating 
all elements of national existence by the centripetal force of 
organic uni ty, was wanti ng. Commonwealths and despotisms, 
representing a more imperfect stage of political growth, 
achieved completion and decayed. But art survived this dis- 
iutcgration of the medieval fabric; and in art the Italians 
found the cohesion denied them as a nation. 'While speaking 
thus of art, it is nGee3saJ7 to give a wide extension to that 
word. It must be understood to include literature. Nor, in 
the case of Italy, does this imply an undue Btrain upon its 
meaning. The last two volumes of my work have been 
devoted to the stages whereby vemaoular literature absorbed 
into itself the elements of Bcholarship, and gave form to the 
predominating thoughts and feelings of the people. This 
process of form-giving was controlled, more or less consciously 
throughout, by the artistic instincts of which I have been 
Bpeaking, Thus we are justified in regarding the literary 
masterpieces of the sixteenth century as the fullest and most 
representative expression of the Italian temperament at the 
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climax of its growth. The literature of the golden age 
implies humanism, implies painting* It wiE be seen that the 
logic of the whole subject necessitated the reservation of this 
department for final treatment^ and justified a more minute 
investigation than had been accorded to the rest. 

It is not onlj possible but right to speak of Italj col¬ 
lectively when we review her work in the Benaissance, Yet 
it should not be forgotten that Italy at this time was a 
federation, presenting upon a miniature scale the same 
diversities in her component parts as the nations of Europe 
do now* If for this reason alone, we may profitably survey 
the different shares claimed by her several communities in 
the general achievement. 

At the beginning of such a review, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the predominance of Florence* The superionty 
of the Tuscans was threefold* In the first place, they 
determined the development of art in all its branches. In 
the second place, they gave a language to Italy, which, 
without obliterating the local dialects, superseded them in 
literature when the right moment for inteEectual community 
arrived* That moment, in the third place, was rendered 
possible by the humanistic movement, which began at 
Florence, The humanists prepared the needful literary 
medium by introducing classical studies into every town of 
the peninsula* Without this discipline, Tuscan could not so 
speedily have produced Italian, or have been so readily 
accepted by North and South, It may, indeed, be affirmed 
without exaggeration that, prior to the close of the fifteenth 
century, what we call the Italian genius was, in truth, the 
genius of Florenccu 

What the Lombards and Venetians produced in line art 
and literature ivas of a later birth*' Yet the novelists of 

* I need bardlj gaard this paragraph by saying that I speak wUhin 
the EiDits of the Iknaissanoe^ 
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Lombardy, tbs Latin lyrists of Garda, the school of romantic 
and dramatic poets at Ferrara, the group of sculptors and 
painters assembled in Milan by the Sforza dynasty, the 
maccaronio Muse of Mantua, the unrivalled magnificence of 
painting at Venice, the transient splendour of the Farmese 
masters, the wit of Modena, the learning of the princes of 
Mirandola and Carpi, must be catalogued among the most 
brilliant and characteristic manifestations of Italian genius. 
In pure literature Venice contributed but little, though she 
sent forth a dictator, Pietro Bern bo, to rule the republic of 
letters at the moment when the sceptre was about to pass 
from Florence* Her place, as the home of Aldo’s Greek 
press, and as the refuge for adventurers like Aretino and 
Folengo, when the rest of Italy was yielding to reactionary 
despotism, has to be commemorated* Of the northern 
universities, Padua preserved the tradition of physical studies, 
and Bologna that of legal erudition, onward from the Middle 
Ages* Both became headquarters of materialistic philosophy 
in the sixteenth century. The school of Vicenza had 
Nourished in humane letters at the commencement of the 
epoch* But it declined early; while that of Ferrara, on the 
contrary, succeeded to the honours of Florence and Pisa. 
Genoa was almost excluded from the current of Italian 
culture* Her sumptuous palaces and churches, her sensual 
unsympathetic painting, belong to the last days of Italian 
energy. Her few great scholars owed their fame to corre¬ 
spondence and connexion with the students of more favoured 
districts. 

From Eomagna, the Marches of Ancona, and the Umbrian 
cities, more captains of adventure than men of letters or 
artists swelled the muster-roll of Italian worthies* We must 
not, however, forget the unique place which Urbino, with its 
refined society, pure Court, and concourse of accomplished 
men and women, occupies in the history of Italian oivilisation- 
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The position of Poragia, again, k not a little singular. 
Situated upon the borders of Tuseany and Umbria, sharing 
something of the spirit of both districts, overshadowed by 
Papal Rome, yet harbouring such broods of hram as the 
Baglioni, conferring a tyranny on Braceio and the honour of 
her name on Pietro Vannuoei, this city offers a succession of 
picturesque and perplexing contradictions. Perugia was the 
centre of the most religious school of pain ting which flourished 
in the fifteenth century, and also the cradle of the religious 
drama. For the student of Italian psychology, very much of 
serious moment is contained in this statement, 

Rome continued to be rather cosmopolitan than Italian. 
The power, wealth, and prestige of the Popes made their 
Court a centre; and men who settled in the Eternal City, 
caught something of its greatness. There is, however, no 
reason to recapitulate the benefits conferred hy ecclesiastical 
patronage at various times on fine arts, scholarship, and 
literature. Rather must it be borne in mind that the Romans 
who advanced Italian culture, were singularly few. The 
work of Rome was done almost exclusively by aliens, drawn 
for the most part fixim Tuscany and Lombardy, 

After Frederick H.’a brilliant reign, the Sicilians shared 
but little in the intellectuaJ activity of the nation. That this 
was not due to want of capacity in the people, seems proved 
by their aptitude for poetry first shown at Frederick's Court, 
and next by the unrivalled richness of their dialectical 
literature, both popular and cultivated. Whether the semi- 
feudahsm which oppressed the Southern provinces, checked 
the firee expansion of mental feculfcy, admits of question. But 
it is certainly remarkable that, during the Renaissance, the 
wide districts of the Regno produced so little. Antonio 
Beccadelli was, indeed, a native of Palermo; but Pontano 
owned Cerreto for his birthplace. Valla claimed to be a 
Roman, and Sannazzaro traced his ancestry through Piacenza 
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into Spain. These are the four greatest names of the period 
when Naples formed a literary centre under the Aragonese 
dynasty. We haye already seen that Naples, though not 
prolific of native genius, gave specific tone of warmth and 
liberty to literature. This may be ascribed partly to the free 
manners, bordering on license, of the South, and partly to 
the permanent jealousy subsisting between the Kingdom and 
the Papacy. The Novella produced humorous pictures of 
society at Florence, faceti® in Rome, but bitter satires on 
the clergy at Naples. The scandals of the Church provoked 
the fngid animosity of Florentines like Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini : in Naples they led to Yalla’s ponderous erititiue 
and Sannazzaro’s envenomed epigrams. The sensuousness 
of Poliziano assumed voluptuous fervour in Pontano*a 
lyrics. Lastly, the Platonic mysticism of Florence, and the 
Peripatetic materialism of Bologna, ended in the new 
philosophy of the Calabrian school. This crowning contribu¬ 
tion of the South to Italy, this special glory of the sixteenth 
century, came less from Naples than from minor cities of 
Calabria. Telesio of Cosenza, Bnmo of Nola, CampaneUa of 
Stilo, showed that something of the old Greek speculative 
genius—the spirit of Parmenides and Pythagoras—still 
lingered round the shores of Magna Grsecia. Just as the 
Hellenic colonists at Elea and Tarenturn anticipated the dawn 
of Attic philosophy, so did those robust and innovating 
thinkers shoot the arrows of their speculation forward at the 
mark of modern science. 

It is tempting to pass :feom this review of the Italian 
provinces to meditations on a further problem. How far may 
the qualities of each district have endured from remote 
antiquity ? To what extent may they have determined the 
specific character of Italian production in the modern age ? 
Did the population of Calabria, wo ponder, really inheril 
philosophical capacity from their Greek ancestors ? Dare we 
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connect the Tuscan aptitude for art with that mysterioug 
race who built their citiea on Etrurian hiU^tops ? Can the 
primitiye ethnology of the Ligurian and lapygian stocks be 
used to explain the silence of the Genoese Eiviera and the 
Apulian champaign ? Is a Teutonic strain discernible in the 
gross humour of the Mantuan Muse, or in the ballads of 
Montferrat ? It would be easy to multiply these questionsi 
But the whole subject of national development is still too 
obscure to admit of satisfactory answers,* All we can affirm 
without liability to error, amounts to this; that Eome never 
completely fused the divers races of the Italian peninsula, 
nor obliterated their charaoteristio differences* After the 
dissolution of her empire, we find the Italian provinces 
presenting local types in language, manners, sentiments, and 
intellectual proclivities* It is not unreasonable therefore, to 
conjecture that certain of these differences sprang from the 
persistence of ethnological qualities, and others from the 
infusion of fresh blood from without* 

The decisive fact of Italian bistoiy in all its branches at 
this epoch is the resurgence of the Latin, or shall we rather 
say, of the Italic spirit 9 The national consciousness survived, 
though dimly, through the Middle Ages; nor had the people 
suffered shipwreck in the break-up of the Eoman power* 

* Those who are carious in saoh matters, may be referred to the fol¬ 
lowing worlm by Giostiniano Nicoiucci: Ln Stirpe Ligun in Italiih 
Napoli, 1864 ; Sulla Stirpe lapigica, Napoli, 1866 ; Sull* Aniropohgia 
della Gredaf Napoli, 1867; Antrcpologior deli^ Elnma, Napoli, 1869; 
Antropologia del Lasi^^ Napoli, 1873- Also to Luigi Calorics Del Tipo 
Brachicefah mgli Italiani odiemit Bologna, 1868, and a leaned article 
upon this work by J- Barnard Davis in the Journal of the Anthttpo* 
logical Institute, Jan- July, 1871. Nicolucoi*s and Calori'a reBcamhes 
lead to opposite rosolts regarding the distribution of bracbycephaHo 
skulls in Italy- Nicolucci adopts in its entirety the theory of an Aryan 
immigration from the North; Barnard Daris rejects it. It seems to mo 
impoFsible in our present state of knowledge lo draw conclarionfl from 
the extremely varied and interesting observations recorded in thetrcatisei 
cited above- 
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This was dus in no small measure to the fact that the Empire 
was the creation of this people, and that consequently they 
were m a sense superior to its fall, Roman civilisation, 
Roman organisation, Roman institutions, Roman law, were 
the products of the Italian genius; and when the Roman 
State declined, the home province suffered a less thorough¬ 
going transformation than, to take an instance, either Gaul 
or Spain, It would he paradorical to maintain that the 
imperial despotism exercised a more controlling authority 
over the outlying provinces than over Italy proper* Yet 
something of this kind might be advanced, when we redect 
upon the self-indulgent majesty of Rome herself; upon the 
sovereign privileges accorded to the chief Italian cities; upon 
the prosperity and vastness of Mediolanum, Aqtdleia and 
Ravenna. Local ties and local institutions kept a lasting 
hold npon the ancient no less than the medieval Italian; 
and long after Rome became the eoUuvies omnium gentium so 
bitterly described by Juvenal, the country towns, especially in 
the valley of the Po, retained a vigorous personality. In this 
respect the relation in which men of state and letters, like 
the Plinies, stood on one aide to the capital and on the other 
to their birthplace, is both interesting and instructive* The 
citizens of the provincial municipid gloried in the might of 
Rome. Rome was for them the fulcrum of a lever which set 
the habitable globe in movement at their touch. Still the 
Empire existed for the world, while each Italian city claimed 
the duty and affection of its own inhabitants- When Rome 
failed, the cosmopolitan anthority of the Empire was extended 
to the Church, or, rather, fell into abeyance between the 
Church and the resuscitated Empire. Just as the mufiicipia 
flourished beneath the shadow of old Rome, so now the Com¬ 
munes grew beneath the Church and the new Empire. These 
two creations of the earlier Middle Ages, though formulated 
and legalised in Italy, weighed less heavily there than on 
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some otlier parts of Europe* Tbe Itali&os resisted imperial 
authority, and preserved their own local independence. Tbe 
Northern Emperors were never really strong below the Alps 
except on sufferance and by the aid of faction. In like 
manner the Italian burghers tolerated ecclesiastical despotism 
only in so far as they found it convenient to do so. In spite 
of Gothic, Lombard, Frankish and German attempts at 
soli did cation, the cities succeeded in asserting their autonomy* 
The Italic stock absorbed the several foreign elements that 
mingled with it Vernacular Latin, surviving the decay of 
literature, repelling the influence of alien dialects, prevailed 
and was the language of the people. 

Kotmthstanding this persistence of the antique type, the 
Italian nation, between the ages of Constantine and Frederick 
Barbarossa, was intellectually and actually remade. It was 
not a new nation like the English, French or Germans; for 
its life had continued without cessation on the same soil from 
a period antecedent to the birth of Rome. It had no fund of 
myth and legend, embodying its memories In popular epical 
poetry. Instead of Siegfried, Arthur or Roland, it looked 
back to the Virgilian Aeneas.^ Still it underwent, together 
with the rest of Europe, the transformation from Paganism 
to Christianity. It felt the influences of feudalism, while re¬ 
pelling them with obstinate and Anally victorious jealousy. 
It owed something to chivalry, though the instincts of the 
race were rather practical and positive than romantic. It 
Buffered the eclipse of antique culture, and borrowed from its 
conquerors a tincture of their style in art and literature. 
When these new Italians found a voice, they spoke in tones 
which lacked the ring of Roman eloquence. The massy fabric 
of tbe Roman syntax was dismembered. And yet their 

> That the Mneid was stai the Italiao Epos is proved by the many 
local legeuda which connected the foundation of dtiea with the Tro]an 
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speech had more afBmIij to Eoman Btjle than that of anj 
Northern people. The greatest jurists, ecclesiastics and 
statesmen of the IVIiddle Ages, the interpreters of Homan law, 
the fabricators of solid theological edidces, the founders of the 
Catholic Church, the champions of the Imperial idea, were 
Italians, proving by their grasp of practical affairs and hy the 
positive turn they gave to speculative inquiries, a participation 
in the ancient Latin spirit.^ Even when it is least classical, 
the medieval work of the Italian genius betrays this ancestry 
—in Lombard no less than in Tuscan architecture, in the 
monumental structure of the ‘Lmne Comedy,' in the com¬ 
prehensive digest of the * Bumma,' in the rejection of 
Bentimentalism from the tradition of Proven 9 al poetry, in 
Petrarch's conception of scholarship, in the sensuous realism 
of Boccaccio, 

The Eevival of Learning was the acquisition of complete 
self-consciousness by this new race, which still retained so 
much of its old temperament. Ill at ease among the customs 
and ideals of Teutonic tribes; stubbornly refusing to merge 
their local independence in a kingdom; struggling against 
feudalism; accepting Chivalry and Gothio architecture as 
exotics; without national legends; without crusading en¬ 
thusiasms ; the Italians were scarcely themselves until they 
regained the right use of their energies by contact with the 
classics. This makes the Eevival of Learning a national, a 
patriotic, a dramatic movement. This gives life and passion 
to a process which in any other country, upon any other soil, 
might have possessed but little more than antiquarian interest. 
This, and this alone, explains the extraordinary fervour with 
which the Italians threw themselves into the search, ahandon- 

^ It is enough to meutiou a few nameB—Gregory the Great, Lan 
franc, Anselni, Peter the Lrombard, Hildebrand, S* Thomas Aqumae, 
Aecursius, Bartolna—to prove bow strong In coostrootion, as opposed to 
criticism were the Italian ihinkera of the Middle Ages, 
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ing the i^ew^gained laEreia of theif modem tongue, aboorbing 
the intellectual faculties of at least three generations in the 
labour of erudition, and emerging from the libraries of the 
humanists with a hresh sense of national unity* At the 
same moment, and by the same series of discoTeries, they 
found themselves and found for Europe the civilisation of the 
modem world. 

It is only by remembering that the Italic races, clogged 
by the ruins of the Homan Empire, and tardily receptive of 
Teutonio induences, resumed their natural actirityand recog¬ 
nised their vocation in the Hevival of Learning, that we 
can comprehend the radical revolution effected in all depart* 
ments of thought by this event* In Architecture, the 
Gothic style, which had been adopted as it were with 
repugnance and imperfectly assimilated, was at once 
abandoned. Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante, San Gallo, 
Michelangelo, FaUadio, strove, one and aU, to effect a right 
adjustment of the antique style to modem requirements. 
Foreign elaewhere, the so-called Palladian manner is at home 
and national in Italy, Sculpture, even earlier than archi* 
tecture, took and followed the same hint* What chiefly 
distinguishes the work of the Pisan school from contemporary 
work of French or German craftsmen is, that here the manner 
of Gneco-Bomao art has been felt and partly comprehended* 
Painting, though more closely connected with Christianity, 
more perfectly related to conditions of contemporary life, 
owed strength and vigour in great measure to the same 
conditions. During the flfteenth century classical mfluences 
continued increasingly to modify the practice of the strongest 
masters. In literature, the effect of the Eevival was so 
decisive as to demand a somewhat closer investigation. 

The awakened consciousness of the Italic people showed 
itself first in the creation of a learned literature, imitating as 
closely as possible in a dead language the models recovered 
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from ancient Rome. It was not enough to appropriate the 
matter of the Latin authors- Their form had to be assimilated 
and reproduced- These pioneers in scholarship believed that 
the vulgar tongue, with its divergent dialects, had ever been 
and still remained incapable of higher culture- The refined 
diction of Cicero and Virgil was for them a separate and 
superior speech, consecrated by infallible precedent, and no 
less serviceable for modem than it formerly had been for 
antique usage. Eeeovering the style of the Augustan age, 
they thought they should possess an instrument of utterance 
adapted to their present needs, and correlated to the living 
Language of the people as it had been in the age of Roman 
greatness. They attacked the easier branches of composition 
first. Epistolography and rhetoric assumed the Roman 
habit. Then the metres of Horace, Ovid, and Virgil were 
analysed and copied. In the inevitable eompromiae between 
classical modes of expression and modern necessities of 
thought, concessions were always made to the advantage of 
the former. The Persons of the Trinity, the saints and 
martyrs of the Church, pranked themselves in phrases 
borrowed from an obsolete mythology. Christ figured as a 
hero. The councils of each petty Commune arrogated the 
style of Senate and People. Cmdotti^H masqueraded as 
Scipio, Hannibal, and Fabius Cunctator. Cecco and Tonino 
assumed the graceful garb of Lycidae and Thyrsis. So fervid 
was the sense of national resurgence that these literary 
conventionB imposed on men who ruled the politics of Italy— 
on statesmen with subtle insight into practical affairs ; on 
generals with egotistic schemes to be developed from the play 
and counter-play of living interests. When Poliziano ruled 
the repubUo of letters, this acclimatisation of the Latin 
classics was complete. Innumerable poems, reproducing the 
epic, elegiac and lyric measures of the Romans, poured from 
the press. Moralists draped themselves in the Hortensian 
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toga. Orators faliaiaated copious floods of Ciceronian 
rhetoric. Critics aped Quintilian, Historians stuffed their 
chapters with speeches and descriptions modelled upon Livj* 
Pastoral and didactic poets made centos from Virgil, The 
drama flourished under the auspices of Plautus, Terence and 
Seneca. Preai'hers were more scrupulous to turn their 
sentences in florid style than to clinch a theological argument. 
Upon the lips of Popes the God of Sinai or Calvary was 
Jupiter Optimus Ma3dmus. Even envoys and ambassadors 
won causes for their States by paragraphs, citations, perora¬ 
tions in the manner of the ancients. 

This humanistic ardour at first effected a division between 
the lettered and unlettered classes. The people clung to their 
dialects. Educated folks despised aU forms of speech but 
Latin, It seemed as though the national literature might 
henceforth foOow two separate and divergent courses. But 
with the cessation of the first enthusiasm for antique culture, 
the claims of vernacular Italian came to be recognised. No 
other modem nation liad produced masterpieces equal to 
Banters, Petrarch’s, and Boceaccio^s, The self-esteem of the 
Italians could not suffer the exclusion of the * Divine Comedy/ 
the ‘Canzoniere' and the ‘Decameron* from the rank of 
classics. Men of delicate perception, like A,lberti and Lorenzo 
de' Medici^ felt that the honours of posterity would fall to the 
share of those who cultivated and improved their mother 
tongue. Thus the earlier position of the humanists was 
recognised as false. Could not their recent acquisitions be 
carried over to the account and pi^fit of the vernacular ? A 
common Itahan language, based upon the Tuscan, but 
modified for general usage, was now practised in accordouc© 
with the rules and objects of the scholars. Upon the briar 
of the popular literature were grafted the highly cultivated 
roses of the classic gardens. It was thus that the master¬ 
pieces of cin^ cmta literature came into being—the 
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' Orlando ’ and the comedies of Ariosto, M&cliiavelli*a Mstories 
and Sannazzaro's ‘Arcadia'—Tasso's ‘Geriisaleinme/ and 
Gnarini’s * Pastor Fido/ together with the mnltitndinons and 
mnltifarions work of lesser craftsmen in prose and verse. 

Steeped in classical aUusion and remiiiiscencei the form 
of this new literature was modem; but its spirit was in a 
true sense Latin. The Italio people had found their proper 
mode of self-expression, and proclaimed their hereditary 
adSnities to the makers of Boman art. In the history of the 
Italian Eenaissance Greek studies form but an episode* The 
Platonic school of Florence, the Venetian labours of Aldus, 
exercised a partial and imperfect influence over Italian culture* 
They proved more important for Europe at large than for 
the peninsula, more valuable in their remote than their im* 
mediate consequences. With the whole of classic literature 
to choose from, this instinctive preference of Latin illustrates 
the point I am engaged in demonstrating—namely, that in 
Italy the Eevival of Learning was a resurgence of the Italic 
genius modified and formed by Roman inflaence. True to 
their ancestry, the Italians assimilated Boman types, and left 
the Greek aside* 

If we pause to consider the qualities of the Boman spirit 
in ait and Hteratnre, we shall see in how real a sense the 
modern people reproduced them and remained within their 
limits. Compared with the Hellenic and Teutonic races, the 
Romans were not myth*ma]dng, nor in the smcerest sense 
poetical. In like manner the Italians are deficient on the 
side of legend and romance* This defect has been insisted on 
in the preceding volumes, where the practical and positive 
quality of Italian poetry, its leaning to realism and abstinence 
from visionary flights of the imagination, have more than 
once been pointed out. Roman literature was composite and 
cultured, rather than simple or spontaneous. The Boman 
Epic was literary; based on antecedent models, and confined 
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witliin the sphere of polished imitation. The Roman Comedy 
and Tragedy were copies of the Greek. In these highest 
departments of art the Roman poets gave new form to foreign 
matter, and infused their national spirit into works that 
might be almost ranked with free translations. The same is 
true of their lyrics. Even the metres in all these species are 
appropriated. The Italians in like manner invented but little. 
They borrowed from every source—from the Arthurian and 
Carolingian romances, from Proven 9 al love*poetry, and lastly 
in copious quantitiea from Roman literatnre. But they 
stamped their own genius on the materials adopted, retouched 
the form, and modified the sentiment, converting all they 
took to their own genuine nsea. In this respect the ItaJiana, 
though apparently so nncreative, may be called more original 
than the Romans. Their metrical systems, to begin with— 
the sonnet, the octave stanza, and terza rima —are their own. 
Their touch upon Teutonic legend is more characteristic than 
the Roman touch on Greek mythology. Dante and Petrarch 
deal more freely with Provencal poetry than Horace or 
Catullus with the lyrics of their predecessors. In the matter 
of dramatic composition, the Italians stand in much the same 
relation to the Romans as the Romans to the Greeks; and 
this may he repeated with reference to elegiac and pastoral 
poetry, and some minor species. The Italic race, in its later 
as in its earlier development, aemns here, also, satisfied with 
form-giving and delicacy of execution. 

If we turn to the indigenous and characteristic qualities of 
Roman literary genius, we find these reappearing with the 
force of spontaneity among the Italians. First of all may he 
reckoned the strong love of country*life which lends undying 
freshness to CatuRus, Horace, and the poetical episodes of 
Lucretius. This ia a no less marked feature of Italian 
literature. The very best poetry of the humanists is that 
wJiich deals with villa-life among the Tuscan hills, beside 
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the Bay of Naples, or on the shores of Garda, The purest 
passages in the Nov^lhj the least in tolerable descriptions in 
the treatises of the essayists, are those which celebrate the 
joys of field and wood and garden. The most original pro¬ 
ducts of the Italian stage are the * Aminta' and the ‘ Pastor 
Fido,' penetrated through and through with a real love of the 
country—not with any feeling for Nature in her sublimer and 
wilder aspects, but with the old Saturnian pathos and fresh 
clinging loveliness of nature made the friend of man and 
humanised by labour. The tears shed by Alberti over the 
rich fields of autumn, as he gazed upon them fiom some 
Tuscan summit, seem to have fallen lilie a dew of real emotion 
upon the driest places of a pastoral literature which is too 
often conventional. 

Resuming idie main thread of the argument, it may be 
said that the Italians also shared the Roman partiality for 
didactic poetry. The Latin poems of Poliziano, Vida, and 
Fracastoro, together with the Italian work of Alamamai, 
Rucellai, and other authors, sufiSciently prove this. Nor does 
it seem to me that we need suppose these essays in a style of 
inevitable weariness to have been merely formal imitations 
of the ancients. The delight with which they were first 
received and even now sometimes are read in Italy, and the 
high reputation they have won for their authors, show that 
there is something in the Italian genius sympathetic to their 
spirit. One department of their Roman heritage was left 
uncultivated by the Italians, They produced no really great 
satire; but, on the other hand, that indigenous satiric 
humour, inclining to caricature and obscenity, which found 
vent in the fescennine songs of Roman festivals and triumphs, 
endured without material change through aU modifications of 
the national life. The earliest monuments of the vernacular 
literature afford instances of its popularity throughout the 
Middle Ages. It gave a special quality to the Florentine 
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Carnival; ft assumed Ligli literary form m Lorensio’a Canti 
and Berm's burlesque Capitoli\ it flourished on the quays 
of Naples, and sheltered at Eome under the protection of 
Paequino. 

Leaving pure literature aside, we may trace the Latin 
ancestry of the Italians in their strong forensic bias. Just 
BS the Forum was the centre of Roman, so was the Piazza 
the centre of Italian life. The declamatory emphasis that 
spoils much Latin prose and verse for Nortbem ears, sounds 
throughout Italian literature. Their writers too easily assume 
a rhetorical tone, and substitute sonorousness of verbiage for 
solid matter or sound feeling. The recitations of the Romans 
find an analogue in the Italian Academies, The colloquial 
taint of Homan philosophical discussion is repeated in the 
moral diatribes of the humanists. But with equal justice 
we might urge that the practical and legal qualities of the 
Latin race, and its powerful organising faculty, survived, and 
found expression in the modem nation. The Italians, as we 
have already said, were the greatest Churchmen, Statesmen, 
and Jurists of medieval Europe, They created the Papacy. 
They formulated the conception of the Empire, They 
preserved, explained, and taught Roman law. But this 
element was already worked out and exhausted at the close 
of the medieval period. We find it in abeyance during the 
Renaissance. The political vigour, the martial energy, the 
cohesive force, the indomitable will of the Homans, have 
clearly deserted their Italian inheritors. There is a massive 
architecture, as of masonry, in Homan writing, which Italian 
almost always misses. 

If it were permissible to Tentuie here upon a somewhat 
bold hypothecs, we might ask whether the Italic races now 
displayed themselves as they might have been without the 
centralising and controlling genius of Borne? In the history 
of the Italian peninsula, can we regard the ascendency of 
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Borne as a gigantio ©piBode ? Rome bound tbe various tribes 
together in a eommon system, formed one language, and used 
Italy as the throne of World-Wide empire. But Eorae’s empire 
passed, and the tribes remained—^indelibly stamped, it ia true, 
with her mark, and subsequently modified by a suecession of 
intrusive incidents—yet yielding to the world in a new form 
a second crop of flowers and firuitage similar to that which 
they had home for Rome.- It will not do to press these 
speculations. They fluggeat themselves when we observe 
that, what the Italiana lacked in the Renaissance was precisely 
what Borne, or the Latin confederacy, gave to Italy in the 
ancient days of her supremacy. It ia as though the great 
Saturnian mother, exhausted by the production of Rome and 
all that Rome implied through Empire and through Papacy for 
Europe, had little force left but for amenities and subtleties 
in modem literature. To the masonry of Rome succeeds the 
filigree work of the cinque mnto* 

There is no mistaking the positive, materialistic quality 
possessed by the Italians in common with their Latin ancestors. 
This, after all is said, constitutes the true note of their art 
and literature* Realism, preferring the tangible and concrete 
to the visionary and abstract, the defined to the indefinite, 
the sensuous to the ideal, determines the character of their 
genius in all its manifestations* We find it even in the 
* Divine Comedy** Dante’s pictures appeal to our eyes; his 
songs of angels and cries of damned souls reach our ears j he 
makes us shrink with physical loathing firom the abominations 
of Malebolge, and feel upon our foreheads the cool morning 
wind of Purgatory. His imaginaiy world can be mapped out; 
his joumey through it has been traced and measured, inch by 
inch, and hour by hour* The same realism determined the 
speculation of the Italians, deflecting it from metaphysics to 
problems of practical life. Again it leavened their religion* 
We find it in B. Catherine’s visions, in the stigmata of 
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S. Francis, in the miracle of Bolsena. Under its influence 
the drgmM of the Church assumed a kind of palpability. It 
was against Italian sensuousness that the finer spiritual per¬ 
ceptions of the Teutonic races rose in revolt; and the Italians, 
who had transmitted their own rehgious forms to Europe,' 
could not understand the point at issue. Feeble or insufficient 
as we may judge this realism in the regions of pure thought 
or pious feeling, it was supremely powerful in art. It enabled 
the IMana so to apprehend the mysteries of the faith, and so 
to assimilate the classic myths, as to find for both a form 0/ 
beauty in sculpture and in painting. Had they inclined more 
to the abstract or to the visionary, Christian art would have 
remained impossible. Had they been less simply sensuous, 
they might perhaps have shrunk from pagan legends, or have 
failed to touch them with the right sincerity. How ill these 
legends fared at the hands of contemporary Tentonic artists, 
is notorious. In the realm of literature the same quality gave 
to Petrarch’s treatment of chivalrous love a new substantiality 
It animated Boccaccio, and through his influence created a 
literature of fiction, indescribably rich in objective realism and 
spontaneous passion. Ariosto owed to it the incomparable 
brilliance of his pictures. And, since such sensuouaness has 
perforce its evil side, we find it, in the last resort, no longer 
clothing unsubstantial thoughts with forms of beacty, lending 
reality to the poet's visions, or humanising the austerities 
of faith, but frankly and simply subordinating its powers to 
a debased imagination. The Italian sensuouaness too often 
degenerates into mere sensuality in the period of our inquiry. 

Nor is this the only defect of the quality. When we complain 
that the Italians are deficient in the highest tragic imagination, 
that their feeling for nature lacks romance, or that none but 
their rarest works of art attain sublimity, we are but inqiatin g 
on the realistic bias which iuclined them to things tangible, 
palpable, experienced, compassable by the senses. How much 
V 00 
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of tragedy is due to horror the soul alone ean gauge; how 
much of roE3BJice depends upon a sense of mystery and 
unexplored capacities in natural things; how much of the 
sublime consists of incorporeal vagueness, need not here be 
insisted on. The sensuousness of the Italians, simpler and 
less finely tempered with spiritual substance than that of the 
Greeks, while it gave them so much of serene beauty and 
intelligible form, denied them those high and rare touches 
which the less evenly balanced genius of the Northern races 
can command at will. The poverty of imaginative suggestion 
in their lyrical and dramatic poetry has been already indi¬ 
cated. "We feel this even in their music. The most adorable 
melodies, poured forth like nightingale songs in the^ great 
schools of the eighteenth century, owe their perfection to 
purity of outline; their magic depends on a direct appeal to 
sensibility. There is not in them * more than the ear dis¬ 
covers.' They are not, to quota Sir Thomas Browne again, 
‘a hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole world 
and creatures of God.’ Palestrina and Stradella, Pergolese 
and Salvator Eosa, move in a region less mystical and 
pregnant with accumulated meaning than that which belongs 
to Bacli and Beethoven- 

The intellectual medium formed in Italy npon the dis¬ 
solution of the Middle Ages was irreligioua and indifferent; 
highly refined and highly cultivated; instinctively flBsthetic 
and superbly gifted, but devoid of moral earnestness or 
patriotic enthusiasm, of spiritual passion or politicid energy. 
Society, enslaved, disfranchised, and unwarlike, was com¬ 
posed of peasants and artisans, aleek citizen^ effeminated 
nobles, courtiers and scholars of a hundred types, monks and 
clergy of manifold variety and almost incalculable multitude, 
despots more or leas eucceasfnl in tb^ir arts of imposition and 
seduction, and the countless dependents on the wants and 
whims and vices of this motley population* Among the last 
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maj be reckoned artiefee of all but the first rank, men of 
letters, parasites and captains of adventure, courtesans and 
abb^s, pamphleteers and bravi, orators and secretaries* 
Outside the universities, the factories and the market-place* 
there were few callings that could be reckoned honourable or 
honest, independent or respectable. Over the rest hung the 
shadow of servitude and corruption, of ecclesiastical depravity 
and private debauchery, of political stagnation and haughty 
patronage, ^ Still the qualities of intellectual sagacity, deter¬ 
mined volition, and a certain sastheticai good taste, were all 
but universal. We find them in such works as Cellmi's 
biography, Lorenzino de* Medici^s apology, and the memoirs 
of his murderer-^to mention only documents where the last- 
named quality might well have been absent* Even the 
lowest instruments of public or private profligacy maintained 
an independence face to face with art, and recognised a 
higher law than their employer's in the duties imposed upon 
them by the ideal after which they strove as men of letters, 
painters, or the like* We trace this loyal service and artistic 
fi^eedom even in Pietro Aretino* 

A literature, corresponding to this medium, of necessity 
arose* It was a literature of form and style, of pleasure and 
diversion, without intensity of passion, earnestness of purpose, 
or profundity of thought* It could boast no Shakspere, no 
Pindar, no Dante, no Descartes. The prevailing types which 
it developed, were idyllic, descriptive, melodramatic, narrative, 
elegiac, sentimental, burlesque, and licentious* Poliziano, 
Sannazzaro, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Fulci, tne writers of 
sonnets and Capitoli^ the novelists and the satirists, are each 
and all of them related by no superficial tie to Boccaccio- 
He is the morning star of this multifarious and brilliant band 
of artist-authors, until the moment when Ariosto rises above 
the horizon, and the cinque cento finds adequate expression 
in tho * Orlando Furioso*' In that poem the qualities by 
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wbicli the age is characterised^ are concentrated, and the 
advance in artistic faculty and feeling since the period of the 

* Decameron ‘ is manifested. Annd the many writers of the 
century wo seek in vain a true philosopher. We have, 
instead, to content ourselves with the ethical dissertations of 
the humanists; with sketches like the ‘ Cortegiano, the 

* Galateo,* the * Govemo della Famiglia; * with erudite 
fancies like the speculations of Ficino, or the Bcholastio 
tridings of Pico della Mirandola. Yet out of the very in- 
difierentiam of the age philosophy will spring. Pomponazzi 
formulates the current materialism. It remains for Telesio, 
Campanella, Bruno, Galileo to found the modem scientific 
method. Meanwhile, the political agitations of despotisms 
and repnhlics alike, and the diplomatic relations of so many 
petty States, have stimulated observation and developed the 
powers of analysis. Therefore the most vigorous and virile 
product of this literature ia such work as the * Principe' and 
‘ Discorsi * of Machiavelti, the * Ricordi * of Guicciardini, 
together with the histories and reflectivo treatises on state¬ 
craft published by the statists of their school. 

The absence of seriousness in the literature of the golden 
age is striking to a Northern student. It seems to have been 
produced for and by men who had lost "their ethical and 
political conscience, and had enthroned an SBSthetical con¬ 
science m its room. Thdr religious indifference is deadlier 
than, atheism. Their levity is worse than sarcasm. They 
fulfil the epigram of Tacitus, who wrote: comimper^ e£ 
corrumpi sisculnitt vocufit^ Yet no one has the vigour to he 
angry. It is diflSctdt to detect the true note of satire in their 
criticism of society, Ariosto is playful, Aretino scurrilous, 
Alamanni peevish, Folengo atrabilious. The purely religious 
compositions of the period lack simplicity and sincerity. The 
' Sacre Eappresentazioni' are sentimental and romantic. 
The Christian epics of the Latin poets are indescribably 
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The ' Landi * are either literary like Lorenzo’Si or 
hysterical like Benivieni’s praise of Christian madness* The 
impertinent biographies of Aretino pass muster for genuinely 
pious work with Vittoria Colonna, It is only in some heart¬ 
felt utterance of the aged Michelangelo, in the holy life of a 
S. Antouino, or the charity of Luca della Eobbia^e mission to 
young Boscoli, or the fervour of Savonarola’s sermous, that 
here and there the chord of real religious feeling vibrates. 
PhOosopby entrenches herself, where she is strongest, in 
negation—in Yaha’s negation of any ethical standard superior 
to sensuous hedonism, in Pomponazzi’s negation of im¬ 
mortality, in Machiavelli’s negation of Providence. So 
complete an antithesis to the medieval ground of thought wag 
necessary; and its results for the future of science are in¬ 
contestable. But at the moment it meant a withdrawal from 
spiritual interests, an insistence on the material side of hnman 
life, which was correlated to religious indiference and social 
dissolution. 

The drama abounds in comedies and ma&qnes, of wonderful 
variety and great artistic beauty. But there is no tragedy 
worthy of the name. And the tragic element, as distinguished 
from romance and pathos, is conspicuous by its absence in 
the novels of the period. Lyrical poets prefer the conscious 
shams of Petrarchism to any genuine utterance of emotion. 
The gravity of La Casa’s sonnets, wrenched from an uneasy 
and unwilling conscience, the sublimity of Michelangelo’s 
Platonic mysticism, the patriotic indignation of Guidiccioni’s 
laments for Italy enslaved and sunk in sensual sloth, must 
rank as Inminous exceptions. In the romantic epic, chivalry, 
the ideal of an earlier age, is turned to gentle ridicule. 
Honour is sneered at or misunderstood. The absurd, the 
marvellous, the licentious are mingled in a form of in¬ 
comparable artistic suavity. Tasso’s graver epic belongs to 
another epoch. Trissino^s heroic poem is unreadable. Like 
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the tragedies of the scholars, it lacks life and stands in no 
relation to the spirit of the age* 

Over the whole art and Hteratnre of the epoch is shed an 
agreeable light of quietude and acquiescence, a glow of 
contentment and well*being, which contrasts strangely with 
the tragic circumstances of a nation, cmmbling into an abyss 
of min. It is not precisely the bourgeois felicity of Boccaccio, 
but a tranquillity that finds choicest expression in the painted 
idylls of Giorgione and the written idylls of Sannazzaro. Its 
ultimate ideal is the Golden Age, when no restraints were 
placed on natural inclination, and no ambition ruMed the 
spirit rocked in halcyon ease. This preTailing mood of artists 
and writers was capable of sensuous depth, as in the * Bai® 
of Pontano. It was capable of refined irony, as in the smile of 
Ariosto. It was capable of broad laughter, as in the farce 
of Bibbiena. It was capable of tendemess, as in the ballate 
of Poiiziano. It was capable of cynical licentiousness, as in 
Aretino'a 'Ragionamenti,* and the Florentine CapitoU. But 
it was incapable of tragic passion, lyrical rapture, intensi^, 
subiimity, heroism* What ears would there have been in 
Italy for Harston’s prologue to ‘ Antonio and Mellida * or for 
Milton's definition of the poet's calling? The men who 
made this literature and those with whom they lived, for 
whom they wrote, were well-bred, satisfied with inactivily, 
open at all pores to pleasure, delighting in the refinements 
of tact and taste, hut at the same time addicted to gross 
sensuality of word and deed. The world was over for them. 
The arenas of energy were closed. About the future life they 
entertained a suave and genial scepticism, a delicate 
of blended affirmation and negation, lightly worn, which did 
not interrupt the observance of ceremonial piety. They loved 
their villa, like Flamminio, Ficino, Bembo, all the poets of 
Benacus. They spent their leisure between a grove of laurels 
and a sb idy. They met in courtly circles for polite discourst 
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and Irifirng dissertation, with no influencing passion, no 
speculative enthusiasm, no insight into mysteries deeper than 
the subtleties of poetry and art* Kot one of them, amid the 
crash and conflict of three nations on their soil, exclaimed in 
darkness, TniuSt imtts prcBcipites / When the woes of Italy 
touched them with a shade of melancholy, they sought relief 
in pastimes or in study. Cinthio, prefacing his navels with 
the horrors of the Sack of Eome, Bargagli using Siena's 
agony as introduction to his love-romances, are parables of 
what was happening in the world of fact and feeling* The 
portrait of Castiglione, clear-browed, sedate, intelligent, 
humane, expresses the best men of the best moment in that 
age. The * Aminta * is their dream-world, modelled on 
reality* Yida’s apostrophe to pulcheffima Boina ntters their 
aentiment of nationality* 

There ts a beautiful side to all this. It is the idyllic ideal 
of life, revealed in Titian’s picture of the * Three Ages of 
Man/ the ideal which results in golden and consummate art, 
tranquillised to euthanasia, purged of aU purpose more 
earnest than may he found in melodies played beside a 
fountain in the fields by boys to listening girls, on flute or 
viol. For this ideal a great future was in store, when the 
animating motive of idyllic melody expresBed itself in the 
opera music of the eighteenth century, and Italy gave the last 
of her imperishable gifts, a new and perfect art of song, to 
Europe. But there is also an ugly side to all this. The 
ultimate corruption of the age—in its absence of energy, its 
avoidance of serious endeavour, its courtly adulation, its 
ruffianism, servility, cynicism and hypocrisy—is incarnated 
in Aretino. Here the vices of the Italian Renaissance show 
their cloven hoofs* Through tlie orange and laurel lowers, 
flooded with Tintoretto's golden sunlight, grins a bestial all- 
devouring satyr, a satyr far less innocent or gentle than 
Greek poets feigned, with a wolf’s jaws as well as a goat's 
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legs. And in Aretino is already foreshadowed Baffo, the 
prurient and porcine Caliban of verse, more barbarously 
bestial than Venetian Casanova. Meanwhile amid apparent 
civility of manner, the violent crimes of a corrupt and servile 
race were frequent. Poisoning and secret assassination, acta 
of personal vengeance and the employment of hired cut¬ 
throats* rendered life unsafe in that idyllic Italy. 

The historian of this epoch, though he feels its splendour 
and would fain bless, finds himself forced to insist upon the 
darker details of the subject. The triumphal pa&an of his 
opening pages ends, too often for his sympathy, in dissonance 
and wailing echoes. Yet it would bo unjust and unscientific 
to close on aiiy note of lamentation, when the achievements 
of the eldest-bom of Europe's daughters stand arrayed before 
him. It has often been said that the Renaissance presents 
an insoluble problem, Twy-natured and indeterminate, the 
spirit of the age has been likened to the Sphinx, whose 
riddle finds no CEdipus. But this language is at best 
rhetorical. The anomalies and contradictions of a period to 
which we owe so much of our spiritual and intellectual force, 
are due to its transitional character. The Middle Ages were 
closed. The modem world was scarcely formed. This 
interval was chosen for the re-birth of the Italian spirit. On 
the Italians feH the complicated and perplexing task of 
modulating from the one phase to the other. And, as I have 
attempted to explain, the Italians were a peculiar people. 
They had resisted the Teutonic impact of the medieval past; 
but they had failed to prepare themselves for the drama of 
violence and bloodshed which the feudal races played out 
on the plains of Lombardy, Wh^ we say that it was their 
duty to have formed themselves into a nation like the French, 
we are criticising their conduct from a modem point of view. 
Experience proved that their policy of municipal independence 
was a kind of suicide. But the instincts of clanship, slowly 
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transmnfed through feudal inatitutione into a moaaichicaJ 
Bjrstem, had from lime immemorial been absent in Italv. 

Borne herself Lad never gathered the Italian cities into what 

we call a nation. And when Rome, the world’s head, fell, 
the municipalities of Italy remained, and the ItaUan people 
sprang to hfe again by contact with their irrecoverable past.' 

en. ^ough the Church swayed Europe from Italian soil, 
She had nowhere less devoted subjects than in Italy. Proud 

“ they now 

p*™ ° Church, etill neither the Roman Empire nor the 
Roman Church imposed on the Italian character. Pondering 
on the unique circumstances of this new nation, unorganised 
e er sisters, conscious of an immense past and a persistent 
VI ty, shrewdly apathetic to the religious enthusiasms of 
e younger races, yet obliged to temporise and acquiesce 
and cloak indifference with hypocri^, we are brought to feel, 
^oogh we may not fully esplain, the inevitableness of many 
distraetmg discords in what was still an incomplete phase of 
national existence. 


As a final consideration, after reviewing the anomalies of 
Itahan society upon the dissolution of the Middle Ages, we 
are fully justified in maintaining that the race which had 
produced MachiavoUi and Columbus, Campanella and GaUleo 
—that IS to say, the firmest pioneers and freest speculators 
of the dawning modem age—was capable, left but alone, of 
solving its own moral contradictions by some virile effort. 
Pioneering energy, speculative boldness, virility of effort 
(however masked by pedantry and purism, by the urbanities 
and amenities of polite culture, by the baseness of egotism 
and the immorality of social decadence), were the deepest 
notes of the bewildering age which forms our theme. But 
this freedom from interference, this luck of being left alone, 

^ t! ' manai.’ to a sigaificaot phrasa It marks the detooi 

or itaban nationality as dtotingatohed from oosmopolitan empire. 
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was just what the Italians could never get* The oatastrophea 
of several suceessive invasions, followed by the petrifying 
stagnation of political and ecclesiastical tyranny, checked 
their natural evolution and suspended their intellectual life, 
before the fruit-time had succeeded to the flower-time of the 
Renaissance. The magnificent audacity of their impulse fell 
checked in mid-career. Their achievement might be likened 
to an arch ascending bravely from two mighty piers, whereon 
the keystone of completion was not set* 

When all her deities were decayed or broken, Italy still 
worshipped beauty in fine art and literary form. When all 
her energies seemed paralysed, she still pursued her mtellectual 
development with unremitting ardour. This is the true 
greatness of those fifty years of glorious achievement and 
pitiful humiliation, during which the Italiana, like Archimedes 
in his Syraeusan watch-tower, turned deaf ears to combatant 
and conqueror, intent on problems that involved the future 
destinies of man. The light of the classics had fallen on their 
pathway at the close of the Middle Ages. The leading of that 
hght they still pursued, as though they had been consecrated 
to the service of a god before unknown in modem Europe. 
Their first and foremost gift to nations who had scourged 
and slain them, was a new and radiant conception of humanity. 
This conception externalised itself in the creation of a common 
mental atmosphere, in the expression of the modem spirit by 
fine art and literature, in the diflusion of all that is contained 
for us in culture. They wrought, thought, painted, carved 
and built with the antique ideal as a guiding and iUuminative 
principle in view. This principle enabled them to elevate 
and harmonise, to humanise and beautify the coarser elements 
existing in the world around them. What they sought and 
clung to in the heritage of the ancients, was the divinity of 
form—the form that gives grace, loveliness, sublimity to 
0 ommon flesh and blood in art ; style to poetry and prose; 
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Mbanitj to social manners; richness and elegance to refleo- 
tions upon Wstory and statecraft and the problems of still 
infantine science. Lastly, whatsoever is implied in the 
doable formula of the discovery of man and of the world— 
the resuscitation of learning by scholars: the positive study 
ofhuman motives and action by historians; the new philosophy 
prepared by speculators of the Southern school; the revival 
of mathematical and astronomical researches after a sound 
method; the endeavour to base physical science on expeiiment 
and observation, the exploration of the western hemisphere 
by navigators—all this we owe to the Itah’ana of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centnrioa. 

We may allow that their execution of a task so arduous 
and beneficial was accomplished under conditions of social 
corruption and political apathy, which somewhat dimmed 
the lustre of their triumph. It may be admitted that they 
failed, even in their own domains of art and poetry, to realise 
the highest possible ideals; and we may ascribe this failure 
partly to their moral feeblenesg, which contradicts our sense 
of manhood. Still these are no reasons why we should 
not pay the homage due to their achievement. The deepest 
interest in the Italian fienaissance, the warmest recognition 
of its services to modern Europe, are compatible with a juat 
conviction that the tone of that epoch is not to be imitated. 
Such imitation would, in point of fact, be not merely ana^ 
chronistio but impossible. To insist on anything so obvious 
would be impertinent to common sense, were we not from 
time to time admonished firom the chair of criticism that a 
new Gospel, founded on the principles of the Benaissance, 
has been or is being preached in England. Criticism, how¬ 
ever, is fallible ; and in this matter its mistake is due to the 
English incapacity for understanding that scientific curiosity 
may be engaged, without didactic objects, on moral and 
historical problems. We cannot extract from the Renaissance 
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a body of etbical teaching, an ideal of condoot, or a discipline 
of manners, applicable to the altered conditions of the 
nineteenth century* But we can exercise our ingenuity 
upon the complex questions which it offers ; we can satisfy 
the passion of inquiry, which prompts men to examine, 
analyse, reflect npon, and reappropriate the past* We can 
attempt to depict the period, as we recover a phase of our 
own youth by recollection, extenuating nothing, setting 
nothing down in malice, using the results of our researches 
for no purposes of propaganda, but aiming, in so far as our 
capacity sustains us, at the simple truth about it. 

For a student animated with this passion of curiosity, 
the Italian BenaisBance, independently of any sympathies he 
may have formed for the Italian people, or any fascination 
which an age and race so picturesque may exercise, must be 
a subject worthy of most patient contemplation. As we grow 
in knowledge, corroborating and confirming those views about 
the world and man which originated with the new direction 
given to inquiry in the fifteenth century, we leam with 
ever stronger certainty, that as there is no interruption in 
the order of nature, so the history of civilisation is continuous 
and undivided* In the sequence of events, in the growth of 
human character, no oxbifcraiy freaks, no fiaws of chance, are 
recognisable* Age succeeds to age; nations rise and perish ; 
new elements are introduced at intervals into the common 
stock; the drama is not played out with one set of actors. 
But, in spite of aU change, and though we cannot as yet 
demonstrate the law of evolution in details, we are reasonably 
convinced that the development of human energy and in¬ 
tellectual consciousness has been carried on without cessation 
from the earliest times until the present moment, and is 
destined to unbroken progress through the centuries before 
us. History, under the infiuence of this conception, is 
rapidly ceasing to be the record of external incidents, of 
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1 Belated momeiits, or of brUliaiit episodes in the epic of 
hamaDity. We have learned to look upon it as the biography 
of man* To trace the continaity of civilisation through the 
labyrmtha of chance and error and suspended energyj 
apparent to a euperhcial glance or partial knowledge, but on 
closer observation and a wider sweep of viaion found to 
disappear, is the highest aim of the historian* The germ of 
this new notion of man's life upon our planet was contained 
in the cardinal intuition of the Benaissance, when the ancient 
and the modern worlds were recognlaed as one. It assumed 
the digni^ of organised speculation in the German philoso¬ 
phies of history, and in the positive philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. It has received its most powerful corroboration 
from recent physical discoveries, and has acquired firmer 
consistency m the Darwinian speculation. Whether we 
approach the problem from a theological, a positive, or a 
purely scientific point of view, the force of the hypothesis 
remaina unaltered. We are obliged to think of civilised 
humanity as one. 

In this unbroken sequence of events, a place of prime 
importance must be assigned to the Benaissance; and the 
Italian race at that moment must be regarded, for a short 
while at least, as the protagonist of the universal drama. The 
first stage of civilisation is by common consent assigned to 
the Eastern emphres of remote antiquity; the second to the 
Hellenic system of civic liberty and intellectual energy; the 
third to Homan organisation. During the third period a new 
spiritual force was evolved in Ghjistianity, and new factors 
were introduced into Europe by the immigration of the 
Northern races. The fourth historical period is occupied 
by the Church and feudalism, the first inheriting Eoman 
organisation, the second helping to constitute the immigrant 
races into new nationalities* The fifth great epoch is the 
emancipation of modem Europe from medieval infiuences« 
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We may be said to live in it; for thongh tlie work of liberation 
has in large measure been aecomplished, no new social 
principle or comprehensive system has yet superrened* Three 
movements in the process can, however, be discerned ; and 
these are respectively known by the names of Renaissance, 
Reformation, Revolution, It was in the first of these three 
stages that Italy determined the course of civilisation, To 
neglect the work achieved by Italy, before the other nations 
of Europe had emerged from feudalism, is tantamount to 
dropping a Imk indispensable to the strength and cohesion of 
the whole chain. 

Accustomed to regard the Church as a political member 
of their own confederation, and withdrawn from the feudal 
system by the action of their communes, the Italians were 
specially fitted to perform their task. The conditions under 
winch they lived as the inheritors of Rome, obliged them to 
look backward instead of forward; and from this necessity 
emerged the Revival of Learning, which not only restored the 
interrupted consciousness of human unity, hut supplied the 
needful starting-point for a new period of intellectual growth. 
The connexion between the study of classical literature, 
scientific investigation, and Biblical criticism, has been 
already insisted on in this work. From the Renaissance 
sprang the Beformation, veiling the same spirit in another 
form, before the Church bethought herself of quenching 
the new light in Italy. Without the sceptical and critical 
industry of the Italians; without their bold explorations in 
the fields of philosophy, theology and political science; 
without their digging round the roots of human knowledge; 
without their firank disavowal of past medieval tran¬ 
scendentalism ; neither the German Reformation nor the 
advance of speculative thought in France, Holland and 
England, would have been possible. 

To pursue the subject further is not necessary. How the 
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Revolution was linked to the Reformation by the intermediate 
action of Holland, England and America; and how the 
European peoples, educated after the type designed by Italian 
humanists, formed their Uteratnres. built up philosophies, 
and based positive inquiry on solid foundations, are matters 
too well known and have too often been already noted to 
need illustration. It is enough for a student of the Renais¬ 
sance to have suggested that the peculiar circumstances and 
empathies of the Italians, at a certain moment of this modem 
evolution, forced and enabled them to do what was im¬ 
peratively demanded for its after progress. That they led the 
van of liberation; that, like tho Jews and Greeks, their 
predecessors, they sacrificed their independence in the very 
triumph of achievement; are claims upon our everlasting 
gratitude. Tliis lends the interest of romance or drama to 
tho doleful tale of depredation and enslavement which 
concludes the history of the Italian Renaissance. 
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APPENDIX I 

(Bee above. Chapter XI.) 

ComtG -Prclogueg 

Th£ cmrent of opinion representea by the prologues to 
comedies deserves some further illustration. 

Bibbiena, in the ^Cslandra,* etarts with what is tantamount to 
an apology for the modern style of his play. 'Toi sarete oggi 
spettatori d' nna naova eommedia intitolata Calandra, in proea non 
in vorsi, modema non aatiea, voigare non latina,' He then eipkins 
why be has chosen the language of his age and nation, taking great 
pains to combat learned prejudices in favour of pure Latin. At the 
close he defends himself hrom the charge of having rohbed fram 
Plautus, confessing at the same time that he has done so, and thus 
restricting his earlier boast of novelty to the bare point of diction. 

In the prose * Cassaria/ which was contemporaneouB with the 
' GaJandra,* Ariosto takes the same line: 

Nuova conunedia appresento, plena 
Dl van giuochi; she ad mai latine 
Kd greche lingue recitaniD in scen^ 

Parmi vederc che la pih parte inoline 
A rlprenderla, snbito ch* ho detto 
Nuova, seuza ascoltarae mezzo o fines 
Chd tale impreea non gli par suggeUo 
Belli modemi ingegni, e solo stinia 
Quel, che gli antiqui hen detto, esser perfetto. 

He then proceeds to defend his own audacity, whioh really conaiata 
in no more than the attempt to remodel a Latin play. In the prot 
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logae to the prose ‘ Suppoaiti ^ Ariosto follows a diHerent course, 
apologismg for his of Plautus and Tereuce by the 

argxunent that they borrowed from Menander and ApollodomSi 
Machiavelli in the prologue to the ‘ Ch^ia * says that histO'ry 
repeats itself* What happened at Athens, happened yesterday at 
Florence* He has, therefore, laid his scene at Florence: * perch & 
Atene ^ rovinata, le vie, le piazze, i Inoghi non vi si riconoscono/ 
He thus justifies the modem ri/admenio of an ancient comedy 
conducted upon classical principles* 

GfiUi in the * Sporta * reproduces Ariosto's defence for the 
* Suppositi** If he has borrowed from Plautus and Terencet they 
borrowed from Menander. Then follows an acute description of 
comedy as it should be: * La conimedia, per non essere elleno aJtro 
eh' uno specchio di coatumi della vita privata e civile sotto una 
imaginazione di veriti, non tratto da altro che di cose, ehe tntto *1 
giorno accaggiono al viver nostro, non ci vedrete riconoscimenti di 
giovani o di fancinlle che oggidi non ne occoire.' 

CeccM in the * Martello' says he has followed the * Asinaria l ' 

Bimbusfata a sue dosso, a su compostovi 
(Aggitmgendo e Icvando, come meglio 
6Lt ^ parse; e ci6, non per corregger Flauto^ 

Ma per accomodarsi al tempi e agli uomini 
Che 01 sono oggidi) guasta ana favola* 

In the * Mogiie * and the * JDissimili ' he makes similar statements, 
preferring *la opinione di quelli maestri migliori* (probably Ariosto 
and Machiavelli), and also: 

perch ^ 11 medeslmo 
Ved' egli ehe hanno fafto 11 pi^ no bill 
Cgmici che vl sleuo* 

Loren^ino de’ Medici in his prologue to the * Aridosio' tells the 
audience they must not be angry if they see the usual lover, miser, 
and crafty servant, * e simil cose deOe qnali non pu6 nscirs chi vuol 
fare commedie*' 

These quotations may snfidee* If we analyse them,, it is clear that 
at first the comic playwrights felt bound to apologise for writing in 
Italian; next, that they had to defend themselves against the charge 
of plagiansm; and in the third place that, when the public became 
accustomed to Latinising comedies in the vulgar tongue, they under* 
took the more difficult task of justifying the usage which introdaced 
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BO many obsolete, monotononB, and anaohronistio elements into 
^ahc literatnre. At first they were afraid to innovate even 
the shght o]^nt of adaptation. At lest they were driven 
vmdieate their artificial forms of art on the eeore of presorihed 
u^e. But when Oeochi and Lorenzino de' Medici advanced 
th^ pl^eas, which seem to indicate a desire on the part of their 
pubhc for a more original and modem comedy, the form was too 
feed to be ^tered. Aretiuo, boldly breaking with tradition, had 
effected nothing, H Lasca, laughing at the learned unrealities of 
^ wntemporaries, was not strong enough to burst their tetters. 
Nothing was left for the playwrights but to go on cutting down 
the old clothes of Plautus and Terence to fit their own backs-as 
Cecchi pate it 
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APPENDIX n 

(See above, Chapter XIV») 

Passage* iramsUted from Folengo and Bem%v>hieh tUutiraie tfu 
Lutheran opinions of the BurUsqm Poets 

ORLANDINO YI. 41 

* To Thee, and not to any Samt I go; 

How ihoTiId their mediation here eacceed 7 
The Conaaaitieh woman, well I know, 

Prayed not to James or Peter in her need: 

She had recourse to only Thee; and so, 

Alone with Thee alone, I hope and plead. 

Then know’et my weal and woe; make plain the waji 
Thou, Lord, for to none other dare I pray. 

* Nor will I wander with the common land, 

Who, clogged with falsehood and credulity, 

Make vows to Gothard or to Roch, and mind 
I know not what Saint Hovo more than Thee ^ 

Because soma friar, as ounning as they*re blind. 

Offering to Moloch, his dark deity. 

Causes Thy Mother, np in heayen, a Queen, 

To load with spoil his saendcs obscene. 

^ Beneath the husk of piety these friars 
Make a huge harvest for themselves to bold l 
The nlmfl on Mary's altar quench the fixes 
Of impions greed in priests who bum for gold: 

Another of their odious laws requires 

That year by year my faults should still be told 

To a monk's ears —I who am young and fair I— 

He hears, and straightway fioga his shoulders bare j 
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' He flogs bimself beeaoaa be feels the stmg 
My words, impregnate with laacivionsneaa, 

Send to his heart; so sharp are they, and wring 
His Inst so nearly, that, m sore distress, 

With wiles and wheedling ways, he seeks to bring 
Me in his secret will to acquiesce i 
And here confessors oft are shown to be 
More learned in pimping than divinity, 

‘ Therefore, 0 Lord, that know’st the heart of man, 
And seest Thy Church in these same friars’ grasp, 
To Thea with contrite soul, as sinnera can. 

Who hope their faults forgiven, my hands I clasp ; 
And if, my God, from this mad ocean 
Thou’it save me, now, as at my latest gasp, 

I vow that never more will I trust any 
Who grant indulgences for pound or penny,’ 

Such prayers, ehock-fuU of rankest heresy, 

Prayed Berta; for she was a German wench: 

In those days, you must know, theology 
Had changed herself to Eoman, Flemish, French; 
Bnt IVe my doubts that in the end she'll be 
Found squatting d Moor on some Turk’s bench, 
Because Christ's Greamless coat has so been tattered 
Its rag^ have long since to the winds been scattered. 

ORLANDINO VIIL 22 

I do not marvel much,* Baiuero cried, 

*■ If the Iambs sufler scandals and the fold 
B« mined by these wolves of lust and pride^ 

Foemen to God beneath God’s flag enrolled; 

But for the present need I’ll soon provide— 

Ho I to my presence drag yon Prior bold I ’ 

Sharp were the words; the sheriff in a skun^, 

He and his seijeants to the convent hinry, 

Drag forth that mons tr^ Jwrrmdum from his lair. 
And lead him straight to Eayner on his throiw} 

Folk run together at the brute to stare, 

Ifgu never saw an ox so overgrown; 
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Aud nat a man but stops bis nosMls tboro 
From the foul steucb of wine, sweat, fiitb unlmowiij 
One calls Mm Baccbna, and SdenuB one, 

Or bog, or bag of beastlinesa, or turn 

* Stand forth before mj face/ Rainero cries, 

* Thou man of God, prophet moat reverend I 
I know that thou in all the lore art wise, 

Of thinga divine, and what the stare portend; 

With thee the freedom of 8. Peter lies, 

Great freedom though but little pelf to spend 1 
Stand forth, I saj, before me. Father bleat; 

There are some doubts I'd fain have put to rest 

« Trolj thou know’st e'en better how much tripe 
Must go to Btuflr the cupboard of thy prog: 

'Tis there are stowed more fidi, flesh, onions ripe, 
Than there be leaves in forest, field, or bog: 

Thy scores of partridge, pheasant, woodcock, enipe^ 
Outnumber the sea sands, thon gorging dog 1 
Therefore 1 honour thea no more nor less 
Than a beast filled with filth, a stinking cess. 

' Bundle of guts, hast thon no ehame to show 
Thy visage to the eyes of living wight ? 

Think at thou that 'tis for nothing thou dost owe 
Thy calling to Christ’s sheepfold ? By this light, 
Judas the traitor did no worse, I know, 

Than thou what time he sold Ms Lord at night; 

Caiaphas, Annas, Herod, Pilate, all 

Helped Pinto less than thon man’s soul to thralL 

* Think’st thou the Benedicts, Pauls, Anthonies, 

Gave rules like thine unto their neophytes ? 

They fed on lentils, beans, peas, cabbages. 

Garbing their own rebellious appetites, 

Not merely preaching how the spirit flees 
From Saian’s fraud and his accursed rites; 

They slept on sand and marble cold, and sang 
psalms that through night and day unceasing rang 
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‘ Quiet within theit c6lls they stayed, nor dealt 
On street ar square with idle loitering bands; 

Kindly to wayfarers and meek, they knelt 
To wash their feet, and not, like you, their hands; 
And when they left the cloisters where they dwelt, 
To traverse hills or plains in foreign lands, 

A staff or crutch upon their pilgrimage 
Sufficed to prop the faltering steps of age* 

* That ftugal diet of plain herb and root 
ITou’ve changed to-day for quails and partridges ; 
Some miracle has turned to ffeah their fruit, 

Their acorns, brambles, and wild strawberries; 

The straw they slept on, hath grown dissolute 
With down and cushions; their lean vis^es 
Are swathed in fat, with double, treble chins, 

Bed as the sun's face when the day begins. 

‘ Their staves and crutches, 0 rare miracle 
Wrought by these living Samts I are steeds of price, 
Their reed*built cot, refectory or cell. 

Soar into palaces that ffout the skies; 

In many an Abbey now lewd strumpets dwell, 
Hounds, hawks, the instruments of pride and vice : — 
Fools, madmen, idiots, maniacs are ye, 

Who've loft to priests or friars your wealth in fee I 

‘What could be worse impiety than thus 
To rob your lawftd kindred of their own, 

And squander it on those obstreperous 
Bell-ringmg monks, who let one voice alone 
Speak in the Church for twenty 7 —AU that fuss 
In praise of poverty is only shown 
To bait benea^ the shadow of their cowl 
Some gudgeon, or birdlime some silly fowl I * 

Such things and others full of an^y spite 
Said Rayner, contrary to sober reason; 

For if a man should lose his temper quite, 

Sense leaves him, he can't speak one word in season; 
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But when Church rights and wrong® their wrath eioito 
IVe notieed that your great men often aeize on 
Bom© crazy fad; they fancyp 0 how silly I 
a?hat friara ahonid feed on acorns, willy-nilly. 


Then spake the Prion ‘Noble Lord and Sir I 
With yonr forbearance I'll speak with precisiom 
Eccleiia Dei ne’er was known to err J 
You may have read in Tally this decision: 

The Stagyrite, onr sole inteipreter 
Of Gospel text, confirms this definition— 

Quod mcTwn LOrCcus non det judica^e 
Clerkam Freti et Fratrii scajmlars, 

* There is a gloss which lays down, quod Frelatum 
Non est aidgeciue Ugi ConsimiUn^x^t 

Affirmans eo quod nuUum pecoatwm 
Accidit in persona et re Mvina. 

Fi hoc deinceps/uit roborutum 
In capite, Ne agro <t ClemenHw. 

Ei princepst qui de Ecclesia se impazeaht^ 
Scomunicdiue dio puhlicahit, 

* Saith Thomas in a text on which IVe pored. 
Second distinction of hi® Chapter quo. 

Quod unde Bpi^ius Sa/neium hath been stored, 
Foseibile non est for sin to accrue: 

My life hath naught to hide, illnstrious Lord, 

In pieu verho et opera from you; 

For Christ himself our Saviour teaches that, 
Speaking to ftH, luoi veslra lueeaL 

‘ Behold and see how next my skin I wear 
A shirt of wool instead of linen fine 1 
By hair^oloth of this texture you may swear 
I circumspectly walk in duty's line. 

Look now a little lower I ‘—Free and fair 
Laughed Eayner, when the excellent divine 
Shows all he's got—an illustration purer 
Than o'er occurred to Saint Bonaventurasi 
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I atn no hereeic^ os to my eham^ 

Before tha oommoiL folk you ohristen me I 
Perchance your lof^ EeTcrence will claim 
Me for a cut*throat, come from Saxony, 

To wreak mj violance on Rome’s dread name J 
Tet you are wrong; for, look you, Burgundy 
Trusts less in German Bishops, or in French, 

Or Spanish, than the mighty Roman Bench. 

Far more I trust in the high Trinity, 

In Father, Bon, and eke the Spirit blest; 
lu Mary’s nndefiled Yirginity, 

Since God from her derived his fleshly vest; 

I trust in that inscrutable potency 
Granted from God to man, by which behest 
He dares, if his enormities be great. 

Call himself, not God, hut God’s delegate* 

It is my creed that the good Jesus wrought 
All that He came to witness here below; 

1 bold that the predicted sword he brought. 

Came to bring peace on earth and also woe; 

1 hold that a thief s tear, repentance-fraught, 
Shuts Hell and opens Heaven; and this 1 know 
That the hrm truth of what the Gospel saith. 

Is nought but pure and uncorrupted Faith. 

I hold that He was fair without one flaw. 

Wore beard and locks around his shoulder sprent; 
I hold the Lamb's blood abrogates the law 
And every type of that old Testament; 

Wherefore I hold there diflers not a straw 
Betwixt the tonsure and the hair unshent; 

But I believe the clergy stUl were known 
For rebels to Hie work and will aloue* 
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T bold that on tbe motion of a lewd 
Pope of that year, with certain Fhariseoa, 

Pilate did nail Him to the cmel wood 
Between two thievea with fierce indignities; 

I bold that thence for men a pledge accrued, 

And memory so sweet that stiLl it frees 
Us from God's righteous anger, and discloses 
The veil that clung before the eyes of Moses* 

I speak of His dire passion, and the boon 
Most wondrous of His body and Hia blood. 

Eating the which all persons late or soon 
May quit those quails and grouse, their desert food; 
I hold that Christ seeks not for eyes that swoon. 
Wry necks, and faces set to solemn, mood, 

But for the heart alone: this is my creed; 

If it be wroDgi I waste vain breath indeed* 

I bold that Heh exists, and Purgatory, 

Beyond this world; and here I prove it too! 
Wherefore, in concert with S, Paul, I glory 
Tn having passed those many trials through, 

Not by my might but that great adjutory. 

Who calls aloud with ringing voice and true; 

Perils mid bills and robbers, storms and fires. 

Perils at sea, and perils from false friars I 

My Saviour in the fiesb I trust to see. 

And hope for ever to enjoy ffis sight:— 

But here the force of faith abandons me; 

Help then, thou Bishop, Great Albartus bight f 
Son of Nichomacbue, I turn to thee, 

Dubbed Doctor of the Church by Thomas wight, 
Without whose Metaphysio, as I've read, 

Hie Yerhum Dei were but ill bestead. 

1 hold that a lay dnner can repent; 

That Churchmen never are what they pretend— 

I speak of bad ones:—d'you mistake my bent, 

And in God's house defy me to contend 
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Fray softly, softly I It was never meant, 

Good servanta of onr Lord, ^our fame to rend: 
Kay, ^ou 1 iionouT, since you please God duly i 
Places I’d change with you really and truly: 

Gainst scapular and cord I’ve nought to tell^ 
Gamst cowl or tassel, breviary or book; 

That superstition need not choke you, w^ell 
I know; you may be pious ns you look: 

I swear to all that no man here should smell 
Disparagement to monks, from prior to cook ; 
I’m aiming at thoao wolves and hirelings fairly, 
Who give large orders and perform them sparely. 


ORLANDO INNAMOBATO, CANTO XX- TKE StJPPRESSED 
INDUCTION 

A brand-new stoiy now compels my songi 
To make the twentieth canto bright and dear, 

Whence all the ivorld shall plainly learn ere long 
Some saints are not such sainte as they appear; 

For cowls, grey, Mu© or black, a motley throng, 

With dangling breviaries and brows severe, 

And often naming on the lips our Lord, 

While the heeurt’s cold, no sanctity aCTord- 

A cupping-glasa upon your skull, a leech, 

A blister, or a tonsure, are ail one; 

It will not help you though you gird your breech 
With several braces or with one alone; 

Or wear straight vestments, long and lank, that reach 
Like coachmen’s great-coats to your heels, or drone 
Gibberish and Paternosters i —^Sainthood needs 
More than fair words for foul and filthy deeds- 

The bands are where true charity begins; 

Not the month, face, or dothes: be mild, hnmanat 
Eeticent, boitj for your neighbour’s dns, 
pitiful to his suffering and his pain i 
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Cbristians need wear no nuaska; who wears them, wini 
A backway to the fold, and brings it bane, 

Sealing the wall bj oraft—a traitor be, 

A thief and knave, who deals in subtlety. 

rhese he that tribe of rogues and raseale whom 
Our good Lord hates, the race on whom alone 
In wrath be uttered that tremendous doom, 

Though every other fault he could condone • 

Te wMted eepulchres, ye living tomb, 

Eire on the surface, in the soul a stone I 
Why will ye wash the outside of the platter ? 

First cleanse your heart—that is the graver matter 1 

'Tie said by some that by-and-by the good 
Pope and his Prelates will reform their ways; 

I tell you that a turnip has no blood, 

Nor sick folk health, nor can. you hope to raise 
Syrup from vinegar to sauce your food l 
lie Church will be reformed when summer days 
Come without gad-flies, when a butcheris store 
Has neither bones nor dogs about the door. 

Sanga, this lewd age is an age of lead, 

Whence Truth is banished both in deed and word l 
You’re called a fool, poor-spirited, ill-bred. 

If you but name B. Peter and our Lord: 

Where’er you walk, where’er you turn your head, 

Some rascal hypocrite, with scowl abhorred, 

Snarls twixt his teeth * Freethinker I Lutheran 1 ’— 

And Lutheran means, you know, good Christian. 

Those grasping priests have thrown a net full wide: 
With hells and anthems, altar-cloth and cope, 

They bit their well-decked shrines on every side. 

Bent upon life eternal—sorry hope 1 
This wooden image is the sailor’s pride, 

That plastered face the soldier’s; piss-pots slope 
In rows to Gosmo and S. Damian l 
The pox belongs to stout Bebastian. 
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Baron Anthony hidea firo in heaitr 
Thoughts of the donkey and the swine in head ; 
Whence cornea it that all monks in every part 
Stuff paunch and wallet with fleshy wine, and bread; 
Yon Abbot, like Silenua, fills a cart; 

Yon Cardinal^e a Bacchus overfed; 

The Pope through Europe sells, a second Mara, 

Bulls and indulgencea to feed his wars. 

The Word of Q-od, aroused from its long trance. 

Bans like live fire abroad through Germany; 

The work continues, as the days advance, 

Unmasking that close-cloaked iniquity, 

Which with a fabe and fraudulent countenance 
So long imposed on France, Spain, Italy: 

Now by the grace of God weVe learned in sooth 
%Vhst mean the words Church, Charity, Hope, Truti 

0 the great goodneaa of our heavenly Sire 1 
Behold, his Son once more appe^irs on high, 

Treads under foot the proud rebelliouB ire 
Of Mtbless Churchmen, who by threat and lie 
Strove to conceal the Love that did inspire 
The mighty Maker of earth, sea, and sky, 

What time he served, and bore our flesh, and trod 
With blood the path that leads man back to God. 

None speaks in this lost land of his pure blood. 

That sinless blood of Christ, both God and man, 
Which quelled the serp 0 nt*s stiff and venomous brood 
The powers malign that reigned where Lethe ran I 
In his fair bleeding limbs he slew the lewd 
Old Adam from whose sin our woes began, 

Appeased his Father’s wrath, and on the door 
Of impious Hell set bars for evermore* 

This is that seed thrice holy and thrice blest. 
Promised to our first parents, which doth bring 
Unto the stairs of heaven our hope oppressed 1 
This is that puissant and victorious king, 
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Wbofia fodt triads man's miejudgment on the crest J 
This IB that calm ekar light, whose simbeama 
Shade on the souls and darkness o’er the oyoa 
Of fools in this world's knowledge vainly wise I 

0 Christians, with the hearts of Hebrews 1 Te 
Who make a mortal man your chief and head, 

Of these new Pharisees first Pharisee \ 

Your soaring and immortal pinions spread 
For that starred shrine, where, through eternity, 
The Lamb of God is Pope, whose hesirt once bled 
That men, blind men, firom yon pure founl on high 
Might seek mdulgenco faU and fi-es for aye t 

Yet that cooked crayfish hath the face to pray,' 
Kneeling in chapel opposite that crow, 

That Antichrist, upon some holy day— 

‘ Thou art our sail, onr rudder 1'—when we know 
The simple truth requires that he should say 
* Thou art the God of ruin and of woe. 

Father of infinite hypocrisies, » 

Of evil customs and all heresies f 

0 Sanga, for our lord Verona's sake. 

Pul by your Virgil, lay Lucretius down, 

Ovid, and him in whom such joy you take, 

TuHy, of Latin eloquence the crown 1 

With arms out-spread, our heart's arms, let us 

To Him petition, who, without our own 

Merit or diligence or works, can place 

Our souls in heaven, made worthy by hk graoe 

And prithee see that Molza is aware. 

And Navagero, and Flaminio too. 

That here far other things should bo our care 
Than Janus, Flora, Thetis, and the craw 
Of Homer's gods, who paint their page so fair I 
Here we aiperience the falsa and true; 

Here find that Sun, which shows, without, withli\ 
That man by nature is compact of sin. 
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0 good Fregoso, who hast shut thine eai 
To ftU those siren songs of Foeey, 

Abiding by the mirror keen and clear, 

In joyance of divine Philosophy, 

Both Testaments, Old, New, to thee are dear 1 
Thon hast outworn that andent phantasy 
Which led thee once with Pondnlo to call 
Plato the link iwlict Peter and B* Paul I— 

But now OradasBO calls me; I am bid 
Back to the foUiea of my P^adina— 

&c* dcc> 
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On PalmUrt* ‘ OftfA Hi Vila.' (To {Male Part I. p. !«) 

Ik the Bret pert of this sketch of Italian litcmy ^ry (■ Ee- 
..aisssncsin W iv. p. 148 . note 2) I f 

to itive some further notice of Palmien’e poem_ entitled the CitU 
di Vita.' This promise I was unable to fulfil ffl the proper p e. 
L while my book was going through the pres^ I 
neoeseaiy materials for such a study of Palmieri's work ^ough 
the co^esy of a Florentine scholar Si^or ^ 
me extracts from a MS. easting in the Laurentian 
MS., which is an iUnminsted parchment codes, contains, besides 
the poem, the commentary of Lionsrdo Da^ with his ® 
author and two of his letters addressed to Palmien. mether or 
not the codes is an autogtaph, remains uncertain. But it hw ihis 
singular interest, that Matteo Palmieri himself presented it to tne 
Art of the Notaries in Florence, sealed and nnder the esptees con¬ 
dition that it should not be opened so long as he lived impnsoned 
in his body-‘ut non aperiatnr dum in suo religatus corpusculo 
vivat.’ After his death, the Bepnblio decreed a pubUc funeral to 
their honoured magistrate and servant; and the MS. m question 
was placed upon his breast in the church of S. Pier Mi^giore, where 
he was interred in the family ohapel of the Pslmien. Alamanno 
Binnccini pronounced the panegyrical oration on this occasion; 
and in bis speech be alluded to ‘ this bulky volume which hes upon 
his hremti a rima, called bj him the City of Me¬ 

lt wotild appear, from the chrcumBtance of the volume having 
been presented under seal to the Art of the Notaries, that Pahmett, 
while wishing to secure the safety of his poem, was aware of its 
UabiUty to censure. "What he may have dreaded, happened afto 
his decease; for his opinions were condemned as heretical, and the 
picture Bottioelli painted for him in illustration of bis views, was 
removed from its place in the Palmieri Chapel of S. Pier Maggiore. 
This picture is now in the possession of the Duke of Hamilton. 
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The MS» oi the * Cittil di Vita ' passed £rom the Art of the 
Noiarios into the Laureotian Libraty. Since the biographical 
notices from the pen of Palmieri's friend, Iiionatdo Dati, which 
thie MS* contains, form onr most trustworthy sonrce of mfonna- 
tion about the poet's life, it maj be well to preface the account of 
his poem with an abstract of their contents. Matteo Palmied 
was a member of an honotxrable Florentine family. Bom In 
1405, he received his first education in grammar from Sozomeuo ol 
Pistoja. Afrerwards he studiod Greek and Latin letters in the 
schools of Carlo Aretino and Ambrogio Traversari* In early 
manhood he entered public life, and passed through the variona 
Florentine magistracies to the dignity of Gonfalonier of Jnetice, 
The Signory employed him upon embaasiea to Calixtus III** 
Frederick IH., Alfonso the Magnanimous, and Paul XL Mutteo 
devoted his leisure to study and composition* The treatise * Delta 
Vita Civile/ wltich he wrote in Italian, was a work of his adoles^ 
cenca. Then followed, in Latin, a life of Hiccolb Acciaiolo, a 
narrative of the snccessful war with Pisa, and a Universal History, 
which was subsequently continued by Mattia Fahnieri—a Pisan, 
who, though he bora the same name, was in no wise related to our 
author. The * Oitt^ di Vita ' was a work of his mature age. He 
died probably in 1478. 

Matteo told Lionardo Dati that on the first of August 1451, 
whDe he was living at Pescia as Governor of the Val di Kievole, 
be dreamed that hie de ad fin end Gipriano BuceUai appeared to him, 
and invited him to the yearly festival which was celebrated on 
^t day in a monastery, called II Paradise, near Florence. In 
his dream, Matteo accompanied the ghost of Gipriano, conyersing 
on the way about the state of spirits after death—where they 
dwell, and how they are permitted to revisit their living friends, 
Gipriano, moreover, revealed to him weighty matters concerning 
the nature of the human soul. He told him bow God first made 
angels in innumerable hosts. These angels separated into three 
companies. The one band followed Lucifer, when he rebelledp 
The second held with Michael and abode firm in their allegiance, 
The third decided neither for God nor for the Devil After 
Lucifer's defeat, these angels of the third class were relegated to 
the Elysian fields, which extend at ah points over the extrema 
periphery of the highest sphere; and God, wishing to give them a 
final chance of determining for good or evil, ordained that they 
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»hoiild, one by one, be sent to dweU in human bodies. There, 
attended |>y a good and a bad epirit, they have the choice of hvee, 
and after their death in the body, are drafted into the trains of 
Lucifer or Michael according to their conduct. Having commom 
oated this doctrine, Cipriano vaniahed from his friond'a eight wim 
Ibeae words upon bla lipa: 

Misero ad noi quanto mal aogno 

Biaoion qnelli obe si fer riboUi 

Per pone in aqnilon loco pib degno* 

Palmlen forgot ot neglected the import of hie dream until the 
year H5S, when he was at AMbufO^a Court in Naples, There 
Cipriano appeared to him again, rebiiliea him for bia oarolessnefls, 
and hade him wTite a poem in terza riTndt after Dante’s method, on 
the Bubjeot of their former dkeourfle. He also reoommended 
him three hooka, which would asaiat him in the labour. When 
Palmieri returned to Florence, he obtained these helps and 
let about the composition of hia poem. It must have been 
completed in 1464 j for in this year Dati received a copy, which 
he styled qpm pesne divinum^ and began to annotate* In 
1466 Dati wrote again to Palmieri, thanking him for an emended 
copy of the work, ’which the author had aent him from Florence 
to lome* Palmieri’s own letter accompanying the gift, refers to 
the poem as already published, Thk provea (as would, indeed, 
Appear from the title given him by Ficino of Poeia Theologicua} 
that, whatever may have been hia dread of a prosetmtion for 
heresy, he had at least divulged the * Cittd di Vita * to the learned* 
The poem consists of throe books, divided, like Dante s 
'Commedia,* into one hundred Cantos; hut the extra Canto 
has by Palmieri been assigned to the last instead of the first 
Cantica* The title 'Citti di Vita* was given to it, because 
Palmieri designed to bring the universe into consideration under 
the aspect of spiritual existence. The universe, as he conceived it, 
is the burgh in which all souls live. His object was to show how 
free'will ie innate in men, who have the choice of good and evil, 
of salvation or perdition, in this life. The origin of evil he relegates 
to that prehifltorio moment of Lucifer^s revolt, when the third eJass 
of angels refiised to side with either God or DeviL In the first 
book, then, he describes how these angels are transmitted from the 
Eljsian fields to earth, in order that Uiey may become men, and in 
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their mortal body be forced to eierciae their faculty of election, 
lo the eecond book he treats of the way of perdition* In the third 
book he deala with the way of salvation. Following Dante*s pre¬ 
cedent in the choice of Virgil, he takes the Sibyl for bis |^de upon 
the beginning of this visionary journey. 

The heretical portions of the * CittA di Vita * are Cantos v. ix. x, 
ri. of the first Cantica. These deal with the original creation of 
angelic essences, and with the transit of the indetemainate angels 
to onr earth. Begarding the universe from the Ptolemaic point of 
view, Palmieri conceives that these angels, who inhabit the Elysian 
fields beyond the utmost verge of the stellar spheres, proceed on 
their earthward journey through the several planets, till they reach 
our globe, which is the centre of the whole. On their way, they 
gradually submit to animal impressions and prepare themselves 
for mcamation, according to that conception which made the 
human soul itself in a certain sense corporeal. It is here that 
Paknieri adjusts the theory of planetary influences to his theory of 
free-will. For he supposes that the angels assimikte the qnalitioa 
of the planetary spheres as they pass through them, being attracted 
by curiosity to one planet rather than another. At the same time 
they undergo the action of the three euperior elements, which fits 
them for theb final reception into an earthy habitation. After this 
wise he ingeniously combined his theories of the Creation, the 
Fall, and Free*will, with Averroistic doctrines of intermediate 
intelligences and apeculatione collected from Platonistic writings. 

The path of the descending angels is, to quote the words of 
Dati, ‘ in a straight line beneath the first point of Cancer to the 
cave of earth, in which ilne there are ten gates, for each of the 
planets to wit, and for the three super-terrestrial elements each his 
gate. The whole of this vast body of the universe is by onr poet 
called the City of Life, forasmuch as in this universe all creatures 
hve. And this journey of the sonls from Elyaium to their bodies 
IS performed in one year.* It will be observed that Palmieri 
affected the precision of his master Dante. Having thus conducted 
the soul to earth, be is no less definite in his descdption of the two 
ways, which severally lead to damnation and salvatiom In the 
second Cantica, he employs the space of a whole year compressed 
into one nighty in passing through the eighteen mansions of 
the passions of the flesh, fortune and the mind. For this journey 
he has the guidance of an evU spirit. Afterwards, in the third 
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C&ntica, he employs the same space of oae year compressed into a 
single dayt m traversing the twelve mansions of civil virtue and 
purgation, through which the soul arrives at boaMfio life- In this 
voyage he is guided by a good angeL It is not neeessaiT to enter 
tether into the calculations whereby Falmieri adjusts the chrono¬ 
logy and cosmography of Ms vision to the Ptolemaic theory of the 
universe. 

Though the material of the poem is thus curious, and the 
structure thus ingenious, it does not rise iu style above the level of 
the works of Frezzi and Uberti (see above, vol* iv, chap, 3). Jn 
order to give the reader a specimen of its composition, I will 
eittract a passage from Cantica I- Canto v,, which coincems the 
Divine Being and the Creation of Angels; 

Sopra ogn’ altro potero S questo tale, 
che come e' vuole in tutto puA giovare^ 
sauza potenzs di voter far male, 

Tal caritl voleudo ad altri dare 
la gloria in sd, (?) di as atesso godeva, 
degn6 oo^ ciell aucor la terra fare, 

Et pcrche eosa far non si poteva 
obe eterno bens in ciel ssmpre godessst 
se sempre quel goder non intsndeva i 
iDtelligenza bisogii6 facesse 

con loxne di ragione et immortaJe, 
ad chi i* eiemo ben tu tto si dssse. 

Oreatura fd per quests rationale, 

1 * angelo et V huomo acci6 che *1 sommo bene 
godessono intendendo qusl she vale. 

Da ’ntenderlo et amar di region vena 
volerlo possedere, et con letitia 
per sempre osar sanza timer di pens. 

Ad queeto Idlo cfed la gran militia 
del celestiale exercitio'et felice, 
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**A book that is shut is but a bloch^* 
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